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INTRODUCTION. 


| HE different Gardeners Calendars, with 
| which the public have been hitherto fa- 
youred, being all calculated for gardens of which 
Green- houſes and Stoves: make a part, it ob- 
liges thoſe perſons who wiſh to confine them- 
ſelves to the cultivation of a ſmall piece of ground 
for real uſe, when they purchaſe any of thoſe 
books, to pay two or three ſhillings extraordi- 
nary, for inſtructions they have no manner of 
occaſion for. How many love the country, who 
can have nothing to do with ſuch elegant and ex- 
penſive amuſements? all they want is a few plain 
directions with regard to the proper time and me- 
thod of raiſing the neceſſary vegetables for the ta- 
ble; with ſome flowers and ſhrubs for amuſement; 
and, perhaps, ſome of the common and uſeful 
Timber trees, Fruit- trees, and Quicks for re- 
pairing their hedges. Therefore, rather than 
throw: away ſo much money on the purchaſe of 
inſtructions they neither want nor underſtand, 
they are tempted, to the great loſs of the public 7 
; we 


INTRODUCTION, 
well as theinſelves, totally to forego the moſt uſeſul 


and entertaining branches of gardening and plan- 


ting, or at leaſt undertake them in the old unim- 
proved method; in which, belides the trouble be- 
ing greater, the returns are flower and ſhorter, 
and an extraordinary portion of them is devoured 
by the original expence, = 

[t is to remedy theſe evils I have undertaken this 
ſmall "Tract, entirely founded on my own experi- 


ence, and calculated for the uſe of thoſe who have 
but ſmall quantities of land, or chuſe to confine 


themſelves to the moſt eaſy rural operations: ſuch 
as no perſon, poſſeſſed of even half an acre, ſhould 
be ignorant of; eſpecially the raiſing of Timber- 
trees, the eaſieſt of all the rural operations; - for, 
it may be truly affirmed, that an Oak or an Elm 
may be obtained with much leſs trouble and ex- 
pence than a Carnation, a Cucumber, or a Cauli- 
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The Importance of Ander to a 
Land-Owner, 


IMBER | is of chat general uſe to man- 

kind, that every individual who is poſ- 

ſelled of had cultivated with it, has, as it were 

a bank of his own, continually encreaſing in 

value, almoſt without the trouble of his inſpect- 

ing into it, until his neceſſities remind him of 
having ſuch a reſource. ” 
E 


2 IMPORTANCE OF TIMBER 


It is to the various forts of Timber-trees that 
we are indebted for our houfes, furniture, fuel, 
and particularly our ſhips, the grand ſupport 
and vehicle of the immenſe riches brought 
into this kingdom, from all parts of the world. 

To view it in a national light, it is of the 
utmoſt conſequence to the State; yet how 
little is it attended to ? 

The Land-Owners are almoſt the only per- 
ſons in whoſe poſſeſſion this valuable commo- 
dity is, and yet in general how very little do 
they know of either the method of cultiva- 
ting it, or of aſſiſting it in arriving at perfec- 
tion? They leave it entirely to chance and na- 
ture; they know indeed the way of cutting it 
down, but not one in twenty can even then 
tell the quantity of timber a tree contains, but 
in general become the dupes of their Steward 
and the T imber-merchant, who are frequently 
in conjunction to cheat them, in the diſpoſing 
of it. 

The future welfare of almoſt every Country- 
Gentleman's family depends upon his improv- 
ing of his eſtate ; if he hath but a ſmall landed 
property, let him confider, how trifling the for - 
tunes of his children, if he has feveral, muſt 
neceſſarily be, when that eſtate ſhall happen to 
be divided into ſeveral ſhares; whereas, if he 
had but appropriated fome few acres of ground 
to the cultivation of timber, which is almoſt 
the only way he has of encreaſing his eſtate, 
(for it is almoſt impoſſible for a gentleman to 
tarm with much profit) he might have given to 


many younger children fortunes almoſt equal 
to thoſe of the eldeſt, 


I be- 


TO A LAND-OWNER; 3 


I believe, that one of the principal reaſons 
why few perſons plant, ſprings from a fearful 
conjecture, that their days will have been paſl- 
ed, before the foreſt can have riſen. But let 
not the parent harbour fo ſelfiſh an idea: it 
ſhould be his delight to look forward to the 
advantage which his children would receive 
from the timber which he planted ; contented 
if it flouriſhed every year beneath his inſpec- 
tion; ſurely there is much more pleaſure in 
planting of trees, than in cutting them down. 

Let fathers, poſſeſſed of a landed eſtate con- 
ſider, that if, by any miſmanagement, my 
ſpend more than their yearly income, it mu 
be with the utmoſt difficulty that they can hope 
ever to retrieve it ; and that a mcrtgage, which 
is then the certain conſequence, mult, if it be 
continued, deſtroy every eſtate ; becauſe at leaſt 
one per cent. more is paid for intereſt, than the 
ſame money laid out in land will produce; 
whereas, if a ſupply of timber be on the eftate, 
it is always ready on an emergency; and if it 
be properly divided, ſo as to have a certain quan- 
tity to cut in a certain period of years, when 
hy accident there may ariſe an obligation to 
mortgage for childrens fortunes, - or any other 
particular occaſion, the future time of clearing 
the eſtate may be eaſily aſcertained. 

How many eſtates do we hear of, which have 
been abſolutely ſaved from deſtruction, by a 
prudent forecaſt, in having a plentiful Rock of 
Timber-trees ? ; 

Becauſe Oak is one of the moſt yaluable 
woods, perſons inclined to plant, are errone- 
ouſly not content to plant any other fort ; again, 
from the length of time in which Oak is com- 
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4 VALUE OF QUICK-GROWING' TREES. 


ing to perfection, the diſcouragement proves ſo 
great, as to hinder many from planting any at 
all. 

To obviate that objection; let them mix va- 
rious ſorts together, and by planting. ſome of 
the aquatic, and quick-growing trees, ſuch as 
Willows, Poplars, Limes, Elms, &c. they will 
oon reap the profit of their labours, and the 
Oaks will remain for the ſucceeding generation, 

The amazing profit of an acre. of ground, 
planted with the Norfolk or Dutch Willow, 
may be particularly ſeen in the Cth vol. of the 
Mlaſeum Ruſticum, page 78, its produce was in 


4. 
"The fifth year aſter planting — — 37 
"The tenth _ — — — 187 
About the thirticth — — 5800 


In thirty years — — — L . 724 


From a fingic acre of land, and perhaps ſuch 
as will not produce corn. 

here are alſo many other kinds of quick- 
growing trecs, that will yield nearly an equal 
profic with theſe, if tried; the Italian or Lom- 
bardy Poplar will I believe yield more, but even 
nose laid out annually, znd accumulating at 
compound intereſt, will not produce a quarter 
{0 nach; or if an acre of ground produces three 


Pounds clear profit yearly, even that, at com- 
pPauind intereſt, in about thirty years will pro- 


dude but about two hundied pounds; can 
Country-Gentiemen therefore deſire greater en 
couragemcut ſor layi ing out annually a imall ſum 
ei money thin this way? 


pj 


ENCOURAGE YOUTH TO PLANT. x 


How beautiful does an eſtate appear, where 
at a ſmall diſtance from the hedge, lofty rows 
of trees, or clumps in the corners of four fields 
are planted ; if the incloſures be not very ſmall, 
but little damage is done to the ground, by 
ſuch plantations, and there is only one-third 
more expence in incloſing the circle, than what 
the hedge alone of the four fields requires, | 

Perhaps, there is not a better method of- in- 

dueing youth to have an euly inclination or 
plenting, than for fathers, who have. a landed 
eſtate, to perſuade thoſe children, who are to 
inherit it, as ſoon as they come to years of di- 
cretion, to make a ſmall nurſery, and to let 
them have the management of it themſce]ves : 
they will then ſee the trees yearly thriving un- 
der their hands; as an encouragement to them, 
they ſhould, when the trees are at a ft growth 
to plant out, let them have the value of them for 
their pocket-money, This will in their tender 
years, fix ſo ſtrong an idea of their value, and 
the great conſequence of planting, as will never 
be : eradicated afterwards; and many youths, of 
the age of (wenty+five, having planted. quick 
growing trees, may ſee the induſtry of their ju- 
venile years amply rewarded at that early age, a 
time when moſt young men begin to know the 
value of money. 
In order therefore to encourage planting, and 
to be perſuaded to raile-"I'imber-trees, try firſt 
by ſowing a few beds ; you will ſoon after, I am 
conhdent, increaſe your plantations, as the ex- 
pence and trouble will both be fo very inconſi- 
cerable ; your pleaſure and profit after, fo very 
amazing, 
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6 VALUE OF TIMBER-TREES AND 


The advantages alſo ariſing to a Farmer 
from having a ſmall nurſery of Timber- trees, 
Fruit-trees, and Quick, are ſo many,_that no 
judicious perſon ſhould ever be without one, 
if he conſiders the ſmall expence he is at in 
making it, and the great advantages and pro- 
fits he will receive from it afterwards. If he 
happens not to have Jand of his own, to plant 
out the trees he has faiſed, where they may 
grow to Timber, there is no doubt but if his 
andlord will not purchaſe them, there are other 
porn in the neighbourhood who will; the 

ruit-trees he will occaſionally want in his own 
orchard and garden, and the Quick if he has 
not a nurſery of it, he muſt be every year pur- 
chaſing ſome for the repair of his hedges; and 
if it happens that there are any open fields to 
be incloſed in his neighbourhood, or within 
twenty miles of him, the profit he will make 
from a few rods of ground every year ſown with 
Haws is incredible, 

In ſhort, the moſt effectual method I can take, 
to encourage both the Country-Gentleman and 
the Farmer, to make a ſmall nurſery, will be to 
aſcertain the expences attending it, and the pro- 
bable profit ariſing from it. The Trees I would 
recommend to them are moſt oi them of the na- 
tive growth of our own country; the ſeeds of all 
which are to be procured in almoſt every country, 
and at a cheap rate, ſuch as 


Aſh Eims Limes 
Beeches Firs Oaks 
Cheſnuts - Larches Pines. 
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QUICK' TO A FARMER, 7 


For moiſt Ground. 


Poplars Planes Willows. 
FRUIT-TREES, 
Apples Cheſnuts Plums 
Cherries Pears Walnuts. 


The following eſtimate will ſerve for almoſt 
every ſort of T imber-trees ; at leaſt there can 
be only a little difference in the firſt expence of 


the ſeeds or cuttings; or perhaps ſome forward 


plants may bear tranſplanting a year ſooner, 
whilſt ſome, from a bad ſeaſon, may not bear it till 


a year later. 1 have alſo added the prices of 


Timber-trees when bought of Nurſerymen, and 
ſome uſeful tables to inform the young planter 
how many Trees or Plants may be raiſed on a 


rod or acre of land at different diſtances ; and 


alſo the value of various crops ; the more par- 
ticular uſes of theſe tables may be ſeen by refer- 
ring to my * Tracts on Agriculture and Gar- 
dening. (th; e e 


* Trats on Agriculture and Gardening; with a Chro- 
nologiesl Catalogue of Fngliſh Authors, who have written 
on Huſbandry, Gardening, Botany and Natural Hiſtory. 
Hooper, 2d. edit. 8yo. price 6s, 


8 EXPENCE OF RAISING. 


An Eſtimate of the Expence of Raiſ- 
ing Ten Thouſand Timber-trees of 


various Sorts, as 


Aſh Elms Limes 


| Beeches Firs Oaks 
Cheſnuts Larches Pines, 
Firſt Year. 
Double-digging ten rods of ground, 
at 3d, per rod — 
Rent. 2s. bd. Seed 10s. _ 


Weeding them at various times : and 
ſifting earth or aſhes over them 
before winter, — — 


Second Vear. 


Stirring the beds at ſpring with a hoe 
Sifting earth over them — — 
Rent 28. 6d. Weeding them at vari- 
ous times, 28. 6d. _ — 
Hoeing and fifting earth or aſhes over 
them before winter, — — 


A NURSERY OF TIMBER-TREES. 3 
1 hird Year, 


b, | £. 8: 

Double-dizging 16 and half rods of 
ground, at 3d. per rod, — O 4 L 
Flantine [11000 trees on. beds, 4 feet ) 

wide, with intervals of 18 inches, 

and cach tree at 6 inches diſtance, 0 11 o 
Rent, 3s. bd. Weeding at various 
times, 48. 2d. — — 94788 

Hocing and ſifting earth, or aſhes over 
them before winter, . 3 


N t 70 
Fourth Year. 
Rent, 38. 64, Weeding them at vari- 
ous times, 48. 2d. — — 0-7 8 
Hocing: and ſifting earth or aſhes over | 
them before winter, —— . 
1 oO 11 9 
Fifth Year, | 
The fame attendance and expences as 


the'fourth,, * — — — o 1 3 


o EXPENCE OF RAISING 


Sixth Year, 


Digging half an acre of ground, 11]. 


ent, 11. _ _ 0 0 
Planting 11000 trees, at 2s, per thou- 

ſand, — — — 1 20 
Hocing them twice, at 28. 6d. each time, © 5 © 
Spreading aſhes over them before win- 

ter, '. — — — 05 0 


Seventh Vear. 


Digging between the rows in ſpring, o 19 © 
Rent, 20s. Hoeing four times 10s. 110 © 
Spreading aſhes over them before winter, © 5 © 


| 2 5 © 
Total expence in ſeven years of raiſing | 
ten thouſand "Timber-trees, fit for 
_ planting out. — — 9176 


As to the exact number of times they will 
want hoeing each year, the difference of a wet 
or a dry ſummer will make ſome little alteration, 
but this general rule ſhould be remembered, that 
cutting down weeds, when they are not above 
two inches high, will not coſt half the trouble 
as letting them grow until they are fix, beſides 
the damage they do in the mean time to the 
young plants; therefore it is much better giving 
them three hoeings in a ſummer than two, for 
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A NURSERY OF 'TIMBER:TREES. 11 


the lighter all ground is left, ſo much better will 
the crops thrive, by their roots receiving the 
dews and rain more readily. Nn 

An acre of ground, when planted with trees, 
in rows at two feet aſunder, and each tree at 
one foot diſtance, . will contain 21780 trees 
this is the diſtance at which, moſt nurſerymen 
plant them gut: I have therefore ſuppoſed, in 
allowing for accidents, that twenty thouſand 

ood trees can be raiſed upon one acre of land, 

2 it is never worth the trouble of planting out 
indifferent or ill-ſhaped trees. From the above 
calculation it is proved, theſe cannot coſt at the 
end of the ſeventh year, above twenty ſhil:ings each 
thouſand, in the raiſing of them to that age; 
but I may venture to ſay, that by that time 
each tree will be worth ſixpence; however, 
if you value them at only three-pence each, 
the twenty thouſand will produce 250l. which 
has coſt you under twenty pounds, and afforded 
you much pleaſure in ſeeing them yearly thrive 
under your management, 

As a proof of the value at which I have rated 
them, H will mention the prices Timber-trees 
are ſold at, of various ſizes and prices, by nur- 
ſerymen at a great diſtance from London, where 
labour is much cheaper : it will alſo ſhew the 
height many uſually grow to at various ages. 


A Catalogue 


12 PRICES OF TIMBER-TREES. ' 


A Catalogue of the Prices of Timber- 
Trees in Nurſeries, of various Sizes. 


| | © Feet high. Sh. per 100. 
Engliſh Elms, one year old, 


layers — 1 „ 
Ditto, three years old — 3 
Ditto — — 8 40 
Ditto _ . 50 


Engliſh Elms grafted on the 


broad-leaved Wych Elm 2 15 

Ditto — _ 4 20 

Ditto — — 8. 

Ditto — _ 8 40 

Wych Elms, one year old, ſeed- | 
lings — — 6 inches t | 

Nitto, two years old _ 1 %% A 

Ditto, tranſplanted — 2 

Ditto — — 6 15 

Ditto — — 8 30 

Beeches, one year ſeedlings — 6 inches 1 

Ditto, tranſplanted — 8 2 

Ditto _ — 06-4 

Ditto — — 2 10 

Ditto — — 4 20 

Hornbeams, one year ſeedlings 4 inches t 

Ditto, tranſplanted — 18 6 

Ditto — — 2- ſeet 8 

Ditto“ — — — 4 15 


Larches, 


OF VARIOUS SIZES. 


13 
Feet high. Sh. per 100, 
Larches, one year ſeedlings — 2 inches 3 


Ditto, tranſplanted - — 18 15 
Doo — /F/ᷣ dee . 25 
Ditto — — — 41 40 


Scotch Firs, one year ſeedlings 2 inches © 


Ditto — — 


Ditto, tranſplanted — 6 2353 
Ditto _ — 1 foot 7 
EY Pl 
Spruce Firs, one year ſeedlings 2 inches 1 6 
Ditto, tranſplanted — * 2 
Ditto — — 1 foot 10 
Ditto — — 8 20 
Silver Firs, one year ſeedlings 2 inches 3 ; 
Ditto, tranſplanted — 18 15 
pinaſters tranſplanted” — 4 10 
Ditto _ — 18 50 
Ditto — — — 2 feet 75 
Cluſter Pines tranſplanted — is inches 50 
Ditto — — — z 3 feet 75 
Weymouth Pines 1 75 
Ditto — — — . 100 
Ditto — — — 4 150 
Ditto — — — 4 200 
Cedars of Lebanon = 181 ches 50 
Red Virginian Cedars — 0 50 b 
Ditto — — 1 foot 100 
4 200 


24 


Ditto, tranſplanted. 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
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« — 


Feet high. Sn. = 100 
Spaniſh Cheſnuts, one ing ſeed- 


lings 


— 
— 

— 

— 


Horſe-Cheſnuts, one your ſeed - 


lings 


Ditto, tranſplanted 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Walnuts tranſplanted 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


f 
— 


— — 


92 o- 


— 
— 
— 
— 
—— 
— 
— 


Limes, two years ſeedlings 1 5 


Ditto, tranſplanted 


Ditto 


| Ditto 


— 


Oaks, two years ſeedlings =» 


Ditto, tranſplanted 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Poplars 
Ditto 
Ditto 


— 
— 
— — — 
— — 
— 
— —u—ę— 


Ow = = 


cop ÞD » 


I 
3 
8 


<4. tt 


t 
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Feet hich, Sh, per 100, 
Aſh, one year ſeedlings — 4 inches 1 


Ditto, two years tranſplanted 1 foot 3 
Ditto — — 2 4 
Ditto — — 3 7 

ycamores R — 2 7 

itto — — 3 10 - 
Ditto, with Ariped 1 leaves — 2 30 
Ditto — — 4 50 
Oriental and Occidental Planes 2 25 
Ditto — — — 4 30 
Ditto — — — 6 50 
Ves, two years ſeedlings — 4 inches 5 
Ditto, tranſplanted — — 1 foot 15 
Ditto — — — 14 30 
Ditto — —— 2 50 
Ditto —— — — 3 75 
Hollies, common green, two | 

years ſeedlings — 4 inches 1 

Ditto —— — — 6 2 


Italian or Lombardy Poplars z; feet 42 


„ 


USEFUL 


16 TABLES TO-SHEW THE NUMBER, 


Wd LA TABLES, 5 

* ＋. 

To ſhew how man ny Trees or Plants P 
may be raiſed on a Rod or Aere of 
Land, at different diſtances, | 


0 * 


A Rod contains 
273% Square Feet, — 


39204 Square Inehes. 


A Rod will contain 


Trees or | Numb. of Inches "a. Inches 


Plants, bs —— alunder. . * de ele 
2450 and 4 inches over 4 by 4 — 16 
1960 9 V 
1633 and 12 over ' 1 eee ene 
189 — r 36 

$46 and 36 ver- 8 by 6 - 48 

612 and 36 8 by 8 - 64 
290 and 4 - - 10 by 8 80 


392 and 4- = < 10 by 10 - 
293 and 3D '- 14 % ia = 146** 
201 and 54 + 15 by 10 


A Mile ſquare contains 


640 Acres, 


43500 


OF TREES ON AN ACRE. 


In an Acre are 43560 Square Fect. 


An Acre will contaih 


Trees or Numb. of feet Square feet 
Plants, aſunder. to each. 
27 and 360 feet over, at 40 feet aſunder 1600 
31 and 160 — 40 by 35 — 1400 
36 and 3600 — 40 by 30 — 1209 
48 and 350 — — 30 — — goo 
58 and 60 — 30 by 25 — 750 
69 and 4335 — — 25 — — 625 
72 and 360 — — 30 by 20 — 600 
87 and 60 — 25 by 20 — zoo 
108 and 360 — — 20 — — 400 
134 and 144 — 18 — — 324 
160 — — — 2 — — 2724 
302 and 72 — 12 — — 144 
435 and Go — — 10 — — 100 
680 and 40 — 8 — — 64 
888 and 48 — — 7 — — 49 
1osg — — — 8 by, 5s — e 
12176060 "=, © ðᷣͤᷣ— — 36 
1361and 8 = 8 by 4 — 32 
* _ 8. 
1555 and 20 — 7 by 4 — 28 
n 
2178 — — 5 by 4 — 20 
2722 and 8 _ 4 by 4 — 16 
2504 — —_ Dy. FT" 
3630 — = - 4 by 43 —, '12 
4840 — E 
5445 — — 45 8 —, 8 
7260 — — 3 by 2 — 6 
8712 — — — 2zby 2 — 5 
10890 _ — 2 by 2 — 4. 
19305 — — — 1l{by 11 — 224 
21780 — — 2 by 1 — 2 
— —— — 1 — 


N 
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33 A TABLE TO CALCULATE CROPS. 


A Table for the more readily calculating of the Value 
of ſeveral Crops on an Acre of Land. 


. „ + 
| | a plant Id. — 181 10 © 
43560 plants FE each 3 — 90 15 © 
foot 1 — 1 8 
19360 plants, at — — 4 
9680 — „ 

4840 a plant to each yard — id. 5 
2420 — — 2d. 3 4 | 
1210 — — 4d. i 

605 — — 8d. 

10000 plants, at 3d. each — — 125 0 © { 
7000 plants, at 2d each — 62 6 8 4 
5200 ditto, at 2d. .. 

2290 ditto, at 2d. —— — 18 6 8 

9980 — 2 40 6 8 g 
6970 — — — 31 0 10 y 
0583 —— Z | 
CHD. — — — 22 IF © 
5445 plants at id. each w— 22 13 9 
4356 — 18 3 © 
3630 — — 1s 2 6 
1 0QO — — 4 3 4 
"19 — — 8 13 4 

i coo „ — — 1 
7908 — J. — 1 

6660 plants Fat 4 each — 13 17 8 
6534 | _ 13 12 3 
A 1 _ -- 0 $4 


N. B. Several of the odd Numbers particularly 
refer to the Number of the Plants raiſed on an 


Acre, according to the diſtances recommended in 
this Book, | | 


Di- 


TO PREPARE A NURSERY. 19 


Directions for preparing the Ground 
for a Nurſery of Timber- trees and 
Quick. 


F\HE ground ſhould be a good loamy ſoil, 

neither too dry nor too wet, it ought to 
be digged two feet deep. and thrown vp into 
Tidges, four or ſix months before the ſeeds are 
intended to be ſown. ; 

A north border alſo in a garden is a very good 
ſituation, eſpecially for Firs and Pines, whilſt 
they remain in the ſeed-bed before they are tranſ- 
planted ; but if it has been over-run with weeds 
for any time, the top of it ſhould be taken away, 
and freſh loam brought in its place. | 
When the proper ſeaſon of ſowing the feeds 


arrives, let the ground be levelled, and laid out 


into beds four feet wide, with a path of two 
feet between each; mark out the beds, and put 
a ſtick at each corner; they ferve to ſhew the 
exact dimenſions of the beds, when they want 
earthing up before winter. 
If you intend ſowing various forts, prepare 
a ſmall memorandum book, and ſome ſticks er 
leads marked with figures; let the numbers of 
the beds correſpond with the pages of your book ; 
there write down the names of the feeds, the 
quantity, and the day you ſow them, it will 
be of great uſe to yau, afterwards ; for whilſt 
the plants are very young, and until you are 
more acquainted with them, you will not eaſily 
diſcover one ſort from another, By knowing 
the quantity of ſeed you ſow, you can judge 
anoth cr 


20 TOOLS FOR A NURSERY, 
another year, whether you have ſown them too 
thick or too thin, Make memorandums alſo of 
the time the ſeeds appear, and when you weed 


or tranſplant them, and of all the expences at- 


tending them: theſe ſort of obſervations you 
will find of uſe afterwards to you, to regulate 
any thing which you have done wrong; the 
{mall time it will take is not worth mentioning. 


A Set of Tools proper for the Nurſery. 


The expence of tools for a nurſery of trees 
is very ſmall, but as there are ſome few not uſed 


in common gardening, I thall mention ten as 


are abſolutely neceſſary to have, and which if 
you ſhould chooſe to manage this part yourſelf, 
will greatly facilitate you in taking care of your 
plants, 25 


1. A light ſpade to ſpread earth or aſhes with, 
among the ſeedling-plants, -(one half worn is 


the better), - - - 3 6 
2. A ſemicircular ſpade to preſerve the earth to 


ſome of the more valuable trees, when you tranſ- 


plant them, — — 4 0 
3. A ſemicircular trowel to tranſplant ſmall 
plants, 8 nod 4 Tb 
4, A Carpenter's. chiſſel one inch broad, to 
dig up any tap-rooted weeds, without diſturb- 


ing the young plants = - I 


5. A ſmall tin watering-pot with a flat braſs 
noſe, which ſcrews on; theſe may be bought of 
Mr. Troutbeck, Tinman, in Union-Court, Hol- 
born, they cauſe the water to fall on the ſeed-beds 


as fine as ſmall rain, 92 4 © 


6. A 


- 


to 


TO RAISE ASTH-TREES. 24 
6. A Dutch hoe, which will cut both ways 
to clean the paths, one foot road,, 3 0 
7, A common hoe of two inches broad, Ur 
8. Angther ol jour inches broad, 40 
A mall ien ae, the teeth one inch aſun- 


der, to rake off the mom,, - * 2 0 
10. A wire ſieve to ſift earth over the ſeeds, 
or aſhes over the plants before inter, — o 


be whole expence of- thele tools will coſt 
about twenty three thillings, and if they be con- 
ſtantly cleaned after being uſed, and hung up 
in a dry place, they will laſt you. many years,z, 
they will alſo be oi ule for other purpoſes, 105 


To raiſe Aſh-trees. 


Procure the keys from healthy young thriv- 
ing trees, in Ociober, or November; rake off 
ſome of the earth. into the alleys, to lower the 
bed about an inch; ſow the keys moderately. 
thick, then throw the earth back again light- 
ly with a ſpade, or elle ſiſt it over them an 
joch thick, and rake it level; at ſpring with a 
very ſmall light iron rake (the teeth about one 
inch aſunder) rake off the moſs, pull up the 
weeds, and lift a- little earth over them again; 
they will want no other care the firſt year, ex- 
cept weeding. The ſecond ſpring, in the firſt 
open weather in February, rake off very gently 
the earth as before, ſift freſh over them, about 
half an inch thick, and in March, and April, 
the young plants will appear in plenty. 

During the ſummer they mult be conſtantly 
weeded; and in very dry weather, now and then 
watered ; in October weed them 2zgain, and ſift 
ſome coal-aſhes half an inch thick over Es 

ut 


22 TO RAISE BEECH TREES. 


but if the heavy rains in the ſummer, have laid 
the roots bare, it will be neceſſary to ſift a little 
earth amongſt them firſt, No perſons, unleſ; 
they have practiſed this method of fifting earth 


. . d at 
and afhes over their ſeedling plants before winter Will ., 
can conceive the advantage they receive from it; tl 


it ſtrengthens the ſtems, prevents moſs from grow- 
ing amongſt them, and ſecures them from being 8 
turned out of the ground by the froſt, 5 

The next ſpring prepare ſome beds well digged, / 
ſix feet wide, with a path of two feet betwixt 
each, plant all of a ſize in each bed, at one 
foot ſquare; firſt,” ſhortening the tap roots, and 
alſo the fide ones; in this bed they muſt remain | 
for two years, hoeing the ground when any 
weeds appear, and againſt winter ſprinkling a few 
aſhes amongſt them. | 

After ſtanding at this diſtance for two years, 
they will want removing; they muſt then be 
planted out into your nurſery, into rows three 
feet aſunder, and each plant at one foot dil- 
tance, where they are to remain till they are 
wanted for planting. out for good, or for ſell- 
ing; but obſerve to keep the weeds conſtantly 
down when (mall, for then a labourer with a 
Dutch hoe can clean near half an acre in a day, 
and your trees will thrive aniazingly by ſuch a 
practice. ä 


t 
0 
6 


To raiſe Beech-trees. 


Gather the Beech-maſt in September, whet! 
Full ripe, lay it in a * place for a few days, 
and put it up in bags till ſpring, for mice are 


very fond of it, and if ſown in winter they fre- 
quently deſtroy it, 


2 „ e N8Þ_ OO. — Fay 


The 


TO RAISE CHESNUT-TREES. 23 
The end of February, prepare the beds four 
feet wide, rake out the earth at leaſt an inch 
deep, level the bottom and ſow the maſt in rows 
at four inches by three; preſs it down gently 
with the back of the ſpade and cover it over with 
the mould an inch thick. | 
As many of them will not come up the firſt 
year, they muſt remain in the ſeed - bed for two 
years undiſturbed, only taking care to weed them 
conſtantly, and fift fome aſhes over them before 
winter; the third ſpring they will want tranſ- 
planting, the rows may be two feet and an half 
wide, and the trees eighteen inches aſunder, where 
they may remain till wanted; but if the whole 
be not wanted together, the beſt way would be, 
to take up every other tree, which would give 
the others more room. | | 


To raiſe Cheſnut-trees. 


Before you attempt planting any Cheſnuts, put 
them into a tub of water, whether foreign ones 
or Engliſh ones, and if any ſwim they are not 

00d, 
: Draw four drills the middle of February along 
each bed at a foot diftance, near five inches 
deep; place the nuts in them at about four in- 
ches aſunder, and cover them well over; as the 
plants appear, weed them very carefully, and 
if you make uſe of an hoe, it muſt be done with 
great care, for fear of hurting the tender bark; 
but if any weeds break off within ground, I have 
found a carpenter's chiſſel, about an inch broad 
of great uſe, in getting the roots up without 
vamaging the plants. 

In 


24 TO RAISE HORSE-CHESNUTS. 


In this ſeminary they muſt ſtand two years, be 
well weeded and carthed up before winter, and 
then ſome aſhes ſpread among them. 

In February they will want tranſplanting in- 
to the nurſery, (the ground being nrſt double- 
digged) in rows three feet aſunder, and each 
plant at ejghtcen inches diſtance ; after they have 
remained here another year, cut them all down 
to the ground, by which they will ſhoot very 
ſtrongly with handſome ſtraight ſtems, and over- 
take others which have not been cut down. 

Here they are to remain for four or five years 
with only being kept clean from weeds, and the 
earth digged between the rows. 


To raiſe Horſe-Cheſnuts. 


Put the nuts in a tub of watcr, and throw away le 
all that ſwim, plant them in the ſame manner t 
as the other Cheſnuts, except, that they are f 
better put in the ground in October, for if they 
are kept till ſpring, many will miſcarry, but then 4 
it will be-prudent to ſet ſome traps to catch mice, } 
who are very fond of them. x 

At ſpring they will appear, and when one year 
old, they muſt be taken up; the tap-roots ſhorten- c 
ed, and then planted in the nurſery, in rows 1 
three feet aſunder, and each plant at eighteen b 
inches diſtance; but there is this difference, from ; 
the other Cheſnuts, that theſe- make their whole U 
ſhoot in about three weeks or a month's time, - 


and after that only encreaſe in thickneſs; there- 
fore during that period it would certainly for- 
ward them to give the ground an hoeing, though 0 
it was digged in the Spring, and if the begin- 

f ning 


TO RAISE ELM-TREES. .. 25 


ning of May ſhould prove dry, which it ſome- 
times does, to water them two or three times 
would not be improper. 


Be very careful in not pruning. theſe trees af- 
ter they are planted, for they will not bear it, 


and their own beautiful; natural ſhape indicates, 


that they want no aſſiſtance from art. 
To raiſe Elm · trees. 
Elm- trees are raiſed by three different methods z 
By Seeds, 


By Layers, and' . 
By Grafting them on theit own kinds. 


Ta raiſe Elm-irees by Seed. 


The Wych Elm is the only one that ripens its 
ſeeds well in this country ; the ſeeds muſt be ga- 


thered the beginning of June, laid in a dry place 


for a few days, and then it will be fit to ſow, 


After having formed the beds four feet wide, 


take out the earth, about two inches deep, and 
ſift it into the beds again, except leaving about 
half an inch of it to cover the ſeeds with ; rake it 
level again, and flat it a little with the back of 
the ſpade, then ſow the ſeeds, and ſiſt the re- 
maining earth over them. 

When you have ſown the ſeeds, the beds muſt 
be hoaped, and covered with mats to ſcreen them 
from the ſun, but when it rains, take them off, 
and if it be very dry weather, the beds muſt be 
frequently and gently watered. | * 

In about a month, many of the young plants 
will appear; towards September the mats may 
be taken away, but 48 winter they muſt be 

-_ * L we 


* 


* 
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26 TO RAISE ELMS BY LAYERS, 
well weeded, and a quarter of an inch of aſhes 
ſifted over them. 

At ſpring the reſt will appear, and during the 
ſummer they muſt be conſtantly weeded, fre- 
quently watered in dry weather, and have ſome 
earth ſifted over them. The February following 
they muſt be taken out of the ſeed-bed and plant- 
ed in rows three feet aſunder, and each Elm at 
eighteen inches diſtance, where they are to re- 
main with the uſual care of digging between, the 
rows, and hoeing the weeds in ſummer. 22 


To raiſe Elms by Layers. 


Before you attempt cultivating Elms by Lay- 
ers, procure ſcme young healthy trees, 1 or 
five feet high; plant theſe in autumn, on a piece 
of ground, rather moiſt than dry, which has 
been very well double digged, at ten feet diſ- 
tance ; according as they * they are to be 
cut down in February to within fix. inches 
of the ground, either the ſedond or third ſpring 
after planting. 2 

After being cut down, they muſt remain two 
years more, the ground in the mean time being 
digged in the winter, and conſtantly hoed when 
t''e weeds appear in ſummer. 1 

At the end of two years, the young ſhoots will 
be fit to layer; in March, dig out the ground half 
a ſpade deep round each ſtool, and then dig the 
earth very well another ſpit; draw down the 
branches, but if they do no not bend ſufficiently, 
they, muſt be eaſed a little by cutting each 
branch ha!f through with a knife; cut out any 
of the branches which croſs each other, and 
keep them down by thruſting ſome - hooked ticks 
Wy inte 
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TO RAISE” ELMS BY GRAFTING, #F 


into the ground; then cut all the young branches 


half through, and flit them upwards about half 
an inch; lay them in the ground with the ſlit 
open, and preſs the earth gently to them; ſpread- 
the remainder over them and let it be quite: 
ſmooth and even, with a ridge all round it, three 
or four inches high, to preſerve the rain the: 
better; when this is done, eut off the end of 
every twig that appears above ground, leaving 
only one eye. | : | | 
The October following, ' moſt of theſe layers 
will have made ſhoots two or three feet long; 
ſuch muſt be-taken off, and planted in the nur- 
1 the others. ä 4404 i e 
hen you have taken up all the layers, cut 
off the old branches within an inch or two of 
the ſtem: rake the ground ſmooth and leave 
the ſtools to make new ſhoots, and every other 
year you will have a freſh ſet of layers. 


To raiſe Elms by Grofling. 


Many of the varieties of the Elms are propa- 
gated by grafting them on the ſtocks of the broad- 
leaved Wych Elms, raiſed from feeds ; which 
after they have been planted two years in the nur- 
ſery will be fit for that purpoſe. 

he latter-end of January is the proper ſea- 
ſon ; the ſtocks muſt be cut off within two inches 
of the root, (the earth being firſt taken away 
down to the root) the clay then well faſtened, 
and the earth immediately drawa over it, to pre- 
vent any future frofts cauſing it to fall off. 
By the beginning of July, moſt of the grafts 


clay and matting muſt then be taken off, and 
C 2 in 


will have grown fifteen or eighteen inches; the 
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in the mean time they ſhould frequently be over- 
looked, to pull off any buds that are inclined to 


make ſide branches near the ground, and par- 
ticularly examine that there is but one leading 
ſhoot at the top. 2 

By this method of grafting, the Engliſh Elm 
arrives many years ſooner at its maturity, and in 
a plantation of Elms it is neceſſary frequently in 
ſpring to look over them, to pull off all buds that 
puſh out in improper places, and. conſtantly to 
fee that there is but one leading ſhoot, otherwiſe 


they will grow crooked ; by a little conſtant care. 
in this manner, they may be improved a year or 


two in their growth, 
To raiſe Firs, Larches, Pines, &c. * 
Theſe trees are ſo near alike in their nature, 


that one direction will nearly do for them all; 
the cones muſt be gathered when ripe, put up 


into linen bags, and hung” in a very dry room 


all the winter; in March lay them in a win- 
dow where the ſun will ſhine on them, which 
will cauſe their ſcales to open, and many of the 
ſeeds to drop out, by ſhaking them well about 
in a ſieve; if the ſun be not ſtrong enough, to 
make the ſeeds come out, lay them before a 
tire, and as the cones open, take away the ſeeds, 
leſt the heat of the fire ſpoils them. 1 
The middle or end of March, prepare your 
beds, which ought: to be a. good mellow ſandy 
loam z if your garden be not naturally fo, a few 
buthels of ſuch earth ought to be - procured from 
ſome common, but this muſt be prepared ſeveral 
months before; none of the kinds of Firs like 
rich dunged ground, but grow much better on 
poor 
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poor ſandy ſoils, particularly Larches. Rake off 
a little of the earth into the allies; leave the 
beds very even, ſow the ſeeds moderately thick, 
and then fift about a quarter of an inch of earth 
over them.. 

In fix or ſeven weeks the young plants will 
appear, with the huſks of the ſeeds on their 
heads, you muſt then immediately cover them 
with nets, for if the birds once find them out, 
they will deſtroy them as they come up; when 
the huſks have all fallen off, take away the nets, 
which otherwiſe would draw them up weak ; 
during the ſummer. you muſt conſtantly weed 
them, and not ſuffer the weeds to grow one 
inch high, -and if after any heavy rains they 
ſhould be laid flat, or their tender roots waſhed 
bare, ſiſt ſome earth over them, which will greatly 
ſtrengthen them; many ſorts of Firs want this 
care more. than any other ſeedling plants, their 
heads at firſt being very heavy in proportion to 
their ſtems. Before winter alſo, ſift a quarter 
of an inch of aſhes over them, to prevent the 
moſs from growing, for if this gets a-head at 
ſpring, many of them will be pulled up with 
clearing away the moſs, 

Tue following ſpring, in March or April, ac- 
cording to the ſeaſon, they muſt be taken up 
out of theſe beds, and pricked into others of 
the ſame ſandy ſoil, in rows at five inches diſtance 
by three, where they muſt remain two years, (be- 
ing conſtantly weeded in ſummer, and aſhes 
ſifted over them before winter) and in all pro- 
bability will then be four or ſix inches high; when 
they have remained there two years, they muſt 
be removed into the OP at ſpring, and one 
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ed in rows-three feet aſunder, and each tree at 
one foot and half diſtance. 

At the end of the fourth or fifth year, they 
wilt be fit to remove to where you intend to 
make your plantation, and obſerve, that Firs 
planted for good, at one or two feet high, will 
proſper better than larger; beſides at that height, 
they will not coſt half ſo much expence in re- 
moving and planting, and very few will die. 

The above directions being for Scotch Firs, 
Larches, and Pineaſters, or Wild Pines, I ſhall 
mention ſome few other different rules, which are 
neceſſary for the other ſorts, 


| Spruce Firs. 


Spruce Firs are beſt to be ſown in north bor- 
ders, becauſe if theſe be well weeded and wa- 
tered in dry weather, by autumn they will have 
made ſhoots of four or five inches, 

Art ſpring, they may be planted out into beds 
fix ſeet wide, at one foot aſunder, where they 
may remain three years; if they be not then in- 
tended to be planted out where they are to re- 
main, they muſt be trayſplanted into rows at 
eighteen inches aſunder, and the rows at two 
feet and a half, or three feet diſtance, and they 
will bear tranſplanting when fix or ſeven feet 
high, better than any other ſorts of Firs, but 
then you muſt expect ſeveral will die; therefore, 
if poſſible plant them when ſmaller. | 


Sitver Firs. 


Silver Firs are alſo beſt fown in fhady bot- 
ders, the ſpring following plant them out at 
four 
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fous inches diſtance; let them ſtand there two 
years, then plant them in beds ſix feet wide, at 
one foot aſunder; theſe require to be planted 
out when imall, therefore, do not let them te- 
main here above two years at furtheſt, for they 
will by no means bear to be tranſplanted when 
large, for then moſt will die. 


Weymouth Pines. 


Weymouth Pines being one of the moſt beau- 
tiful and moſt valuable of all the different ſorts, 
every gentleman ſhould plant ſome of them; it 
is from theſe trees that our ſhips are furniſhed with 
maſts; the trees now produce good feeds here, 
therefore may be procured in greater - plenty 
than they uſed to bez if theſe feeds be not 
ſown in boxes or pots, which is by much the 
beſt way, they muſt be covered by mats in the 
heat of the day, during the violent heat of the 
ſummer,. and uncovered every night, but if ſown 
in pots or boxes, they may be more eaſily moved 
into the ſhade in ſummer, and brought back to 
a warmer ſituation in winter. | 

After the plants age come up, ſift fome earth 
amongſt them, if they appear weak, or after 
heavy rains are beaten down, and before winter 
ſift ſome aſhes; then at ſpring, plant them out 
into beds ſix feet wide, at eight inches .aſunder 

cach way: there they may remain two years, 
being conſtantly weeded, and the earth frequent- 

1 ſtirred with a ſmall. hoe, and before winter 


pread ſome aſhes amongſt them. | 


The ſecond ſpring, they muſt be pl:nted out 
into rows, eighteen inches aſunder, and each 
row at three fect diſtance, where they may ſtand 
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two or three years, and if they be not there in- 
tended to be planted out where they are to re- 
main, they muſt be taken up, and planted again 
at two feet diſtance from each other, and the 
rows three feet aſunder; this tree will bear plant- 
ing at fix or eight feet high, without much 
danger, though not ſo many will live as if plant- 
ed when only three feet high, | 


Swamp Pine. 


The Swamp-Pine may be raiſed in the ſame 
manner as the Weymouth, and is very uſeful 
ſor moiſt ſandy ground, as the name ſpecifies its 
nature, 


Stone Pine. 


The Stone-Pine produces large eatable ſeeds, 
and from their ſize they can be eaſily planted at 
what diſtance you pleaſe; make ſome drills an 
inch deep, and at fix inches aſunder; in theſe 
plant the kernels about four inches from one 
another, and cover them with the earth near an 
inch thick; in dry weather they ſhould be gently 
watered, after the plants appear, and kept clean 
from weeds until the following ſpring, when 
they ſhould be planted in rows one foot aſunder 
and the rows at two feet diſtance, and ſtand there 
two years ; after that they muſt be removed to 
where they are to remain, for theſe will not bear 
tranſplanting large, 


— 
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TO RAISE LIME-TREES-AND OAKS. 3; 
To raiſe Lime-trees, 


| | FEI: 14 nol. ratz =. 
Procure the ſeeds from the red-twigged Lime, 
by beating them down with a pole in October; 
ſpread them in a dry place for a few days before 
you ſow them; prepare your beds four feet 
wide, and rake the earth out about an inch 
deep; level the bed, and then ſow them about 
an inch aſunder, preſſing the ſeeds down gently 
with the back of the ſpade, and cover them. 

At ſpring they will appear, and muſt be con- 
ſtantly weeded and watered a little in very dry 
weather; before winter ſift ſome aſhes over 
them to deſtroy the moſs; they muſt remain in 
the ſeed-bed two years, and then they wil} be fit 
to plant out into the nutſery in rows two feet 
and a half aſunder, and each tree at eighteen 
inches diſtance, but before they are planted, 
ſhorten the roots a little, and cut off any fide 
branches. 5 1 7 

In this manner they may remain for ſeveral 
years, (for they will bear removing at any ſize) 
with hoeing the weeds down in ſummer, and 
digging between them every year, but as you 
want them, it is better to take away every other 
tree, which will cauſe thoſe which remain to 
have more air and thrive better. 

This tree will grow on almoſt every ſoil, but 
in a good loamy earth they will thrive the beſt, 
and in a few years will become timber. 


To raiſe Oaks. . 
As this wood is one of the moſt valuable 


and will grow on all forts of ſoils, a gentleman 
C 5 Who 


who plants, ſhould not omit raiſing ſome of 
them, although they are of very flow growth ; 
he may have ſome rocky or gravelly hills, which 
will not produce graſs nor ſuit other trees ſo 
well, and the timber produced from ſuch ſoils 
will be ſuperior to that which grows on richer 
ground, although the trees will not grow fo faſt, 

Procure the acorns from fome ſtraight thriving 
trees when they are full ripe, and beyin to fall ; 
prepare the beds in October - four feet wide, 
rake the earth out into the alleys two inches 
deep, and make marks acroſs the bed at four 
inches aſunder by a ſharp-edged ſtick ; on theſe 


marks lay the | acorns at about three inches 


diftance from each other; when the bed is fi- 
niſhed, preſs them gently down with the back 
of the ſpade to keep them in their places, then 
ſpread the earth over them two inches thick, 
and rake the beds even; by their being planted 


in rows four inches aſunder, a hoe two inches 


wide can pals betwixt the rows without hurting 
the plants, by which the weeds are more eaſily 
deſtroyed, and the ſtirring the earth ſo much 
will cauſe the plants to grow the more, which 
advantage is loſt if they are fown broadcaſt. It 
will be neceſſary to place fome traps in the alleys 
to catch the mice, who otherwiſe will deſtroy 
them, and the crows alſo are very fond of them, 
therefore it will be proper to guard againſt theſe 
enemies, or all your labour will be loft | 

For two years the plants may remain in the 
ſeed-bed, with only the care of weeding them 
conſtantly in ſummer, and ſpreading a little 
ſreih earth and aſhes amongſt them againſt win- 
ter, till they are two years old, | | 


They 
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They muſt then be tranſplanted, in Match or 
October, either where they are to remain, or elſe 
into the nurſery; if into the nurſety, it muſt be in 
rows two feet and a half aſunder, and each tree at 
eighteen inches diſtance, where they muſt be con- 
ſtantly hoed, and the ground digged between them 
before winter, till they are planted out for timber, 


To raiſe Poplars. 


The Poplar: tree is of fo quick a growth, that 
the planter may have the pleaſure of ſeeing the 
fruits of his labour amply rewarded in a 2 
few years; a great inducement for 2 theſe 
trees is, that they will grow on foils not capable 
of producing corn, nor many other ſorts of 
timber, and yet afford very great profit in a ſew 

cars. | 5 

The foil theſe trees delight in, is low, moiſt, 
or even boggy ground ; the very wetteſt part f 
your garden therefore ſhould be choſen for the 
purpole of raiſing them, - | ' 

In October prepare the cuttings about eighteen 
inches long, which ſhould be of the laſt years 
ſhoots which are vigorous, or at leaſt not older 
than two years; the ground ſhould be well 

igged, and then they muſt be planted in rows 
three feet aſunder, and each cutting at eighteen 
inches diſtance, leaving five or ſix inches out 
2 ground to produce one ſtrong leading 

OOt. | > | 

The following ſummer they muſt be ſre- 
quently looked over, to pull off all the weak 
ſide-ſhoots to encourage the principal one, and 
will want no other care for two or three years 
than to deſtroy the weeds, and to dig- _——_ 

| | 
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the rows in winter, but many will be large 
enough to plant out where they are- to remain the 
ſecond year. 


To raiſe Willows. 


1 . 

| Although the Poplar is recommended for a by 
; very quick-growing- tree, yet the Willow will af 
1 ſurpaſs it, and if a gentleman or farmer hap- th 
| pens to have ſome low boggy pieces of ground, ye 
ſ they cannot beſtow a very ſmall ſum of money th 
f better than by planting it with them ; after it 10 
f has been digged or ploughed, procure ſome cut- * 
0 tings of the laſt years ſhoots eighteen inches long; 5 


plant them at a yard aſunder each way, leaving 
four or hve inches out of the ground, any time 
betwixt September and February, but by choice 
I would have the ground — or ploughed in 
the autumn, and lie rough till the beginnin 
of February, whereas if it be deferred till ſpring, 
it may be ſo wet you cannot either plough or 
dig it, and then a year will be loft. ; 
la May look over the plantation, and pull off 
all weak ſide- ſnoots, leaving only the uppermoſt; 
keep down the weeds for two or three years, and 


about the ſixth year you will be obliged to thin 
them. f | — 


To raiſe White-Thorns for Quick- 
__  Hedyes. t 


Hedges are of ſuch conſequence to a farmer, 

that he ought not to be ignorant of the beſt 

=. method of railing them; the moſt common tree 
for this purpoſe is the White-Thorn, and if 

| he 
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he does not want much Quick for his own uſe, 
ne is certain of finding a demand for it amongſt 

his neighbours, — if there Wo: juno 
incloſures near him. 

The old method. of raiſing Quick was to bury 
the haws as ſoon as ripe, and take them up the 
year after to ſow them, but this method I do not 
approve of, and will recommend a better; for 
the value of a rod of ground being employed 2 
year * is of ſo very little value, 
that it is not an object worth notice, eſpecially 
when it is conſidered that if the haws be ſown 
at one inch aſunder, à ſingle roq will contain 
near forty thouſand. (3 

Double dig your ground, which will eauſe but 
few weeds to come up for ſome time, then divide 
it into beds four feet wide, with a path between 
each of eighteen inches; rake ſome of the earth 
out into the paths, fufficient to cover the haws an 
inch and half; ſow them in October pretty thick, 
preſs them down a little with the back of the 
ſpade and cover them. 

The following ſpring and ſummer 40 not let 
the weeds ever be an inch high, which may be 
ealily prevented with a little .care, and a rod of 
ground be weeded in leſs than ten minutes each 
time; in October ſift ſome aſhes over them to 
deſtroy the moſs; in January or February ac- 
cording as the ſeaſon is open, gently hoe the 
ground or rake it with a ſmall iron rake, but 
not to go deeper than half an inch, to lighten 
the earth againſt the haws begin to ſhoot. 

At ſpring they will appear, and many b the 
autumn will be a foot or more high, and if you 


want to plant a hedge that year, ſome of the 
ſtrongeſt may be uſed, but it is a better way to 


draw 
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draw ſuch up, to thin the bed, and plant them 
into others at four or : five. imdb aſunder each 
way, to gather ſtrength, where they will ſtand WW Di 
very well for two, three, or four years, accord- | 
ing as you want to uſe. n. or el 
of them to others. 11 en 
The ſeedbeds may ne Aether . make 
they thould be digged up, and all the young 
plants planted out into other beds at four or five 
inches diſtance, and as you want them, your 
diſcretion  wilh::talways teach yau;to draw out 
the ſtrongeſt. firſt, and keep the reſt well weeded, 
which will forward them at leaft one ow in 
three. 
A rod or two of ground ſown in this manner 
every year, will raiſe an amazing quantity of 
Quick, and after you have bad the experience 
of one rod, you will be; able to judge how many 
you will want hereafter ; but if your own lord- 
ſhip or any adjoining ones are going to be en- 
cloſed, the quantity wanted for five or fix ſucceed- 
ing vears will be amazing, and then do not lofe one 
feafon before you begin to fow, and repeat ſowing 
a few every year after. t 

It is a great error in ſowing the haws too thick 
in the ſeed-bed, it certainly contributes much to 
their being attacked with a tnildew. in autumn, 
which frequently kills three: or four inches of the 
plants, and muſt greatly weaken them in ſhoot- 
ing the next ſpring. It is alſo wrong to fow 
them under ftandard-trecs in gardens, which is 
frequently done, 
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Directions for forming of a Küchen- 
| ae Garden. e 
The art of gardening: having bend mma 
ſtudied and improved of late years; it conſe- 


quently has introduced ſuch an amazing va 


riety of foreign vegetables for our tables, and 
improved the common forts, that it requires 
many alterations and improvements quite dif- 
ferent from the management of gardens in 
former times; the difference of the ſeaſons is 


. now ſcarcely to be knoyn by viewing the pro- 


duct of the garden upon our tables; but of all 
the different branches, the proper management of 
the, Kitchen-Garden is of the mot conſequence, 
as our health depends ſo much on tbe eating of 
a proper quantity of vegetables, and taking e 
that they are ſuch as are well flayoured 
wholeſome. * Ann ni Ut 
To. have a complete Kitchen-Garden, the 
two principal _— are a good aſpect and a 
ſoil that is properly adapted for the cultivation of 
vegetables. : nnd 11% 457 
If you are to form a new garden, chooſe a 
ſituation which is quite open to the South and a 
little inclining to the Eaſt, that your plants may 
early in the morning receive 2 influence of 
the rays of the ſun; from the North, Eaſt, and 
Weſt, if it can be defended by either buildings or 
tall trees it will be much more eligible, but they 
muſt not be too near it. 
It ſhould have. a gentle ſlope to the South, 
which greatly contributes to the forwarding * 
1 catly 
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early crops by defending them from the cold, and thre 
cauſing a ſtronger reflection of the ſun's rays der 
If it ſhould, incline to the North ſeveral feet the. 
ſuch a ſituation muſt be rejected, as it is na the 
in the leaſt fit for a Kitchen-Garden. of 
Examine the trees in the hedges, and the crops eve 
and weeds which grow on the land; if they ter 
appear healthy and ſtrong, you may conclude the ſuc 
ſoil is „ but you muſt not altogether depend wh 
upon Nine, without ſearching ſtill further; dig pe! 
ſeveral holes a yard ſquare and three feet deep, | 
that you may for a certainty know the quality be 
of your ground. A loamy earth is the moſt int 
proper for the cultivation of plants in genera}, du 
ſuch as is found in rich paſtures; this ought ou 
to be from two to three feet deep, leſs than ou 
that will not do, it muſt likewiſe be moderately m 
dry, and not liable to be overflowed in winter. | 
So much depends upon the quality of the | 


ground, by conſtantly putting you to expence WW th 
afterwards, that you cannot be too cautious at 
firſt in fixing; it is a fault that you cannot re- ti 
medy afterwards, and muſt ever remind you of fi 
your error : if nature has not formed the foil en- v 
tirely to your wiſhes, art muſt aſſiſt a little, but 4 
h 
8 
v 


yet art cannot be ſo perfect. 

Of all ſoils, clay is the moſt improper, it may 
indeed be mended a little by fand and a great 
quantity of manure, but there is no end of the 
expence, and even at laſt you can never entirely 
conquer it; the extreme, in foil too ſandy, is 
not ſo bad, but then in a dry ſummer your crops 
are liable to be entirely deſtroyed. 

If it ſhould happen to lie ſo Jow as to be 
wettiſh in winter, you may- remedy that by 
digging a ſmall baſon in the center, or wy or 

three 
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three long narrow canals, and making ſome un- 


der-ground drains to draw the water into them; 


they will ſerve for fiſh, be convenient for watering 
the plants, and will help to raiſe the other parts 
of the ground; ſame water you muſt have at all 
events in your garden, but a ſoil too wet in win- 
ter muſt be particularly guarded againſt, for on 
ſuch land you can never have early crops, on 
which the greateſt excellence of your garden de- 
nds. 7M: 
Pepe ſituation of a Kitchen-Garden, ought to 
be as convenient as poſſible for bringing dung 
into it, as from that greatly depends the pro- 
ducing fine luxuriant vegetables for the table ; it 
ought therefore to be near the ſtables, for with- 
out the uſe of freſh dung, hot beds cannot be 
made for bringing forward a great variety of 
_ ſome months before their natural time, and 
y being frequently turned over, makes it fit for 
the Kitchen-Garden much ſooner. Sy 
Having made choice of a proper ſoil and ſitua- 
tion, the next thing to conſider of is the inclo- 
ling it: walls are the only proper fence, and by 
which you can procure fine fruit, next to them 
are pales ; the walls ſhould be ten or twelve feet 
high, but if you do not chooſe'the expence of fo 
high a wall round the whole garden, let the 
South-wall and one third of the Eaſt and Weſt- 
wall be three feet higher than the other part. 
The walls being finiſhed, the next ſtep is to 
prepare the borders under them, theſe ſhould be 
digged two feet and a half deep, as well as the 
walk which joins them, for the roots of fruit 
trees, in general, ſpread as far from the walls, as 
the branches are high: perennial-rooted weeds 
muſt be carefully picked out, and a border _ 
| | e 


_ ed all round the, garden, not leſs than two feet 
_ - cient for that depth or not for the reſt of youll 


leiſure, and will, by degrees by manure, but when 1.6 
the fruit-trees, are once planted, the height of the | 


therefore every method muſt be contrived to pro- 
contributes the molt to the vegetation of plants, 
ſome brick drains ſhould be contrived to carry the 


bles into the baſon in the Kitchen-Garden. 


.the water more than one made with bricks, If 
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and a half deep, whether you have loom ſuff. 


| ardent a becauſe that may be raiſed afterwards at 


border muſt then be fixed. ein 

| 1 N * N * a of 

Method of procuring of ſoit Water for mo 

the Plants, and a liquid Manure, Wn 

, ; ; vey 

Water is of that conſequence in a Kitchen- | 

Garden, that your garden will be very incom-· to 

plete, without one or more ſmall baſons in it. thi 
Hard ſpring water is very detrimental to plants, 


cure ſoft. Rain-water is the ſofteſt of all, and 
next to that Pond and. River- water, therefore, 


Rain-water from the roof of the houſe and fta- 


| | | ir 

If you are ſo unfortunate as to have none d 

but hard water, it ought to be pumped ſeveral t 

days before it is uſed, and if ſome lumps of c 
chalk be put into the well, and more when the 

water is drawn, it will greatly contribute to i 

ſoften it: a baſon made with clay will - ſoften 2 


ou have no baſon, two or three tubs ſhould 


e procured at ſpring, to be ready againſt the 
water is wanted; ſome, oil-caſks or rum .pun- 
cheons anſwer very well ; before they are filled 
with water, paint them with white paint, it is 

the ſtrongeft of all, being prepared from lead: 
| : beſore 
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"WF before it is dry, ftrew ſand over it; repeat this 
painting and ſanding three or four times to the 
bottom, both inſide and outſide, twice-will do for 
the other part; by this preparation the tubs will 
laſt many years; put ſome chalk alio into them. 

It wilt coſt mare every two or three years in 
carrying water to a diſtance, than the expence 
of making at firſt ſeveral little baſons, or ſinking 
more tubs into the ground ; convey the water 
into the ' higheſt farſt, and then by ſome bricks 
hollowed out on purpoſe, it will eaſily be con- 
veyed to the others, | 

If you have only one baſon of water, it ought 
to be in the center, but another ſmall] one near 
the South-wall, where you have your hot-beds, 
will be very convenient, as there it is conſtantly 
wanted, The ſtrawberry plantation ſhould al- 
ways be near it, or elſe in dry weather you will 
have no fruit without watering them; whatever 
you contrive to ſhorten labour, you will always 
find in the end will ſave money. | 
Make a ſmall baſon well clayed, or fink a tub 
in the ground to receive the drainings, of the 
dunghill; at ſpring you will find it of great uſe 
| to water the beds of Aſparagus, and other early 
crops, alſo Fruit-trees which are blighted. > 

You may alſo greatly encreaſe the quantity of 
it, by adding the chamber-lye from your houle, 
and the brine in which meat has been ſalted. 
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The Number of Roods, Rods, Yards, 
| Feet and Inches in an Acre of Land, 
with the manner of laying out a 
{mall piece of Ground to the greatelt 
advantage. | 


Half an Acre of land is in general calculated to 
produce vegetables and fruit ſufficient for a fa- 
mily of eight perſons, and as many are unac- 
quainted with che meaſure of land, it is neceſſary 
to inform fuch, that 


An Acre contains 


160 Rods, 16 ſquare feet and a half eac 
4840 Square yards, 9 ſquare feet each. 
43560 Square feet, 144 ſquare inches each. 
174240 Squares of 6 inches each, 36 inches in each, 
6272640 Inches, or ſquares of one inch each. ; 


4 Roods, each rood 40 rods, poles, or 2 


A piece of ground almoſt ſquare, the neareſt 
to an acre, without odd meaſure, is 70 yards 
(or 210 feet) long, and 69 yards (or 207 feet) 
wide; from this ſhort account therefore, a per- 
ſon may readily meaſure his ground, and know 
how to divide it accordingly, for the above 
piece contains 4830 yards, and wants only ten 
ſquare yards of an exact acre. The moſt con- 
venient manner of laying out ſuch a piece of 
ground for real uſe, is to leave a border four 
feet wide next the wall or pale, (except the 
South one, which for its great uſe in rn 

early 
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exrly crops ſhould. be ſeven feet wide) a walk 
three feet wide; three beds ſixty- three feet wide 
each, the length of the ground, with a path 
two feet wide between each; the ground will 
then be laid out in the following manner, and 
no more loſt than abſolutely neceſſary for paths 
to go between the different crops. 


The manner of laying out an Acre of 
Ground for a Kitchen-Garden. 


. feet. 
The border next the ſouth-wall, pale, 
or hedge - - 7 
The walk round the garden = 3 
A bed the length of the garden 3 
A path — — - 2 
Another bed - - 63 
A path Sd OG - 2 
Another bed MN - 63 
The walk round the garden - 3 
The border next the north-wall, &c. 4 


70 yards or 210 feet, 


In the above diſpoſition of the ground, there 
is none allowed for ornamental walks, but the 
whole ſuppoſed to be employed as a Kitchen- 
Garden for real uſe; if the other method be 
intended, and that both are united together, . 
the walk round the garden ſhould" be left eight 
or ten feet 'wide, another border five feet wide, 
planted with fruit- trees to form an eſpalier hedge, 
and the inſide left for the Sirchen-Canderh, or 

8 


- 
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elle a part of the ground neareſt the houſe fenced 
off by a ſhrubbery, and the Kitchen-Garden 
beyond it; but thefe different methods are entire- 
ly to be decided by the owner of the garden. 

If you be to form a Kitchen-Garden entirely 
from new ground, a piece nearly ſquare, accord- 
ing to the dimenſions I have mentioned, and 
the annexed plan, is the moſt convenient form. 
If it be already planned, you will only have to 
arrange the beds in the inner part, with paths of 
two feet wide between each bed, the length or 
breadth of which makes no difference; only re- 
member” to. ſow or plant. every thing which yon 
can in rows, and that the rows run from North 
to South, for Broccoli and all winter crops; by 
that method the ſun ſhines at. noon betwixt the 
rows, whereas if the rows be planted Eaſt and 
Weſt, one row ſhades another, and in a wet oil 
is very detrimental, but yet may be practiſed for 


ſummer crops. This is a circumſtance very little 


attended to by moſt perſons, but the influence of 
the ſun upon the earth is of more conſequence to 
the plants than is commonly imagined, and it 
leaves the intervals much drier for gathering the 
crops. - 

There is a good method of bringing forward 
early crops at ſpring, by throwing. a bed of 
eighteen feet broad into a ridge three feet high, 
fix feet to ſlope to the North, and twelve to the 
South, in the following manner, 
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The South-fſide will be an excellent ſituation 
for early Peas, Beans, Radiſhes, Strawberries, 
Lettuces, Endive, &c. to be brought forward in 
the ſpring... On the contrary, the North-ſide is. 
very proper for-a ſecond crop of Lettuees, Stuw- 
berries, &c. in the autumn. If you add a reed 
ſence, or paling on the top, three feet high, and 
at each end, it will greatly contribute to for- 
ward the crops, eſpecially the peas, which are 
ſown againſt it; if the ridge be very long, there 
ſhould be diviſions acroſs at every twenty or 
thirty feet. e n 


: 
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2 o North Border 4 feet wide, 70 yards, or 210 feet long. | jm 
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The Diſpoſition of an Acre of Ground for the 
reſpeCtive Crops of 'a Kitchen-Garden, 


| Rods, 
* Artichokes Ir 7 : / mr nx; 1” 2 
Aſparagus — — th 
Aſparagus on hot-beds — 1 
eans — — To apa. 3th, 
Cabbages — eren 3 
7 Carrots — — — 3 | 
Cauliflowers and after for Celery — ĩF2 
Cucumbers on hot- beds — x 
Cucumbers for pickling | 2 
Currants webs 4154-21 0d 3 
Gooſeberries 2 . — 3 
Horſe-radiſh — . 0 1 
Kidney-beans — — 2 
Melons . / 1 es 1 
Onions — — 3 
Parſneps — 2 
eas — | Ras 8 
Potatoes — — | 3 


Pot-herbs as Cives, Borage, Eſchalots, Mint, 


Marjoram, Parfley, Sage, Thyme, &c. 5 
Radiſhes — — 1 
Raſpberries — — 2 

avoys ; — | — 2 
Spinach | — — 1 
Strawberries — _ 2 
Turneps — 2 


Wa of three feet round the garden about 7 | 
Paths of two feet between the beds — 3 
Overplus not reckoned Gow 5 
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OrcnuarD-and FrviT-GARDEN, 
Directions for forming an Orchard. 


F T ER fixing on the ſituation. of the 
. Kitchen-Garden, the. next thing to be 
cont:dered is the Fruit-Garden and Orchard. 

The Wall and Efpalier-trees will produce 
the fine fruit for the parlour ; the Standard- trees 
in the Orchard will produce the other more in- 
feriox ſorts for baking, and for Cyder and 
Terry. 15 | | 

It Perry was more known, many of the dear 
wines of France and Italy would not be ſo much 
eſteemed : from the difference in the price, little 
even do the Connoifleurs in wines dream of 
drinking Perry, when they imagine they are 
drinking of Champagne ? 

The Fruit-Garden will alſo furniſh a very ex- 
cellent wine from White Currants, very little 
inferior to a great deal of Rheniſh, and ſome old 
Hock. 4 i 1 

To the Country - Gentleman and Farmer, 
the Orchard is of very material conſequence, 
Apple and Pear-trees are the moſt yaluable 
trees in his garden, they are equally. agreeable 
in producing fruit for eating, as well as for 
affurding molt excellent liquors: the curious 

: | * fruit 
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fruits which require the aſſiſtance of walls to 
bring them to perfection, are more for luxury 
and the elegance of the deſert, than for real uſe. 
- The defireable aſpect for an Orchard ſhould 
be to have a gentle deſcent to the South; at 
ſome diſtance it ſhould: be ſheltered by tall trees, 
and if the adjoining land ſhould be your own, 
Jet the plantation of trees be in a ſemicircular 
form ; but if nature has formed the ground much 
higher behind it, ſuch a ſituation is the moſt de- 
ſireable of all; it has uncommon advantages: 
then by the addition of ſome trees planted ſemi - 
circularly, you are defended from the blighting 
winds of the Eaſt at Spring, which frequently 
deftroy. whole Orchards : in the Autumn from 
the bluſtering winds of the Weſt, which blows 
down the fruit: the North detends you from 
the piercing winds in Winter, and the open 
afpe& to the South lets you enjoy all the vivifying 
rays of the ſun. | 
By the gentle deelivity to the South, the 
ground can always be kept dry in winter; a 
wet ſoil conſtantly cauſes moſs to grow on the 
trees, and the fruit cannot be well flavoured; but 
if water ſhould ſtand on it in winter, ſome drains 
muſt be made to carry it off. 

The ſame loamy foil which is proper for the 
Kitchen-Garden is equally ſo for the Orchard ; 
but it will not be amiſs if the ſoil ſhould be 
rather ſtronger at two or three feet underneath 
the ſurface, provided the clay is not fo ſtrong as 
to detain the water: a ſoil the neareſt ſimilar to 
that where the fine plantations of Apple and Pear- 
trees in Devonſhire and Herefordfhire grow, is 
what one would chooſe, 
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Having fixed on a proper foil and ſituation, 
the chooting the trees js the next conſideration; 
a tree which produces but indifferent fruit will 
coſt you as much as the beſt ſorts, and your care 
and trouble afterwards are equally the ſame. 


Your object ſhould be to have a regular "way 


ſion throughout the ſeaſon of the moſt eſteemed 
varieties; the catalogue of Fruits at the end of 
the book will direct your choice, 

The knowledge allo on what ſtocks the fruit 
are to be raiſed, is of great conſequence, - whether 
you raiſe them yourſelf or buy them from nur- 
Jery Men. 


An Account cf Stocks proper for graft- 
ing and budding Fruit- trees. 


Apple: trees for ſtandards. muſt be grafted on the 


ſtocks of Crabs, eſpecially for cyder:; the kernels 
of Apples produce a ſweeter Juice, and on that 
account are not ſo proper. 

Apple - trees for eſpaliers or dwark muſt be 
raiſed on ſtocks of Codlings or the Paradiſe Ap- 
ple: ; only taking the Codling for the mealy ſorts, 

:nd the Paradiſe ſtock for the rough and ſourer 
Ca 

Almonds are budded on ſtocks raiſed: on the 
mulcte or red Wheat-Plum, or from their own 
{tones, but thoſe on the Plums will ſooner pro- 
duce fruit ; they are proper for either wall, eſpa- 
liers or ſtandard t:iecs, 

Avrico.s having a very mealy "Todo, are beſt 
budded on red VW Fheat-Plums ; ; there are only the 
Breda and Bruſtels Apricots Which will do for 

dwarf 
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dwarſs or eſpaliers, all the other forts muſt be 
planted againſt walls. 

Cherries are propagated on either the ſmall 
Black or Red Cherry, which grow wild in 
woods; the red has the ſweeteſt juice. ä 

Graft or bud them at the height from whence 
you intend the heads ſhall arife; for if the {tems 
be of the | cultivated forts, they will be liable to 
throw! out gum, and will not remain fo long. 
Graft. Medlars on the fame ſtocks as Pears. 

Neckarinés and Peaches require the ſame ſort 
of ſtocks, and are the moſt delicate of all, many 
of the very tender forts are obliged to be budded ' 
twice,” firſt by a vigorous ſhooting Peach or Apri- 
cot upon the Plum ſtock, and then by the Peacir 
or Nectarine you intend to propagate; the Flums 
for this purpoſe are the Muſcle, Reg W heat, and 
Green Gage, they may be raiſed either by tones 
or layers, but from — is the beſt method; 
they will take alſo on Almonds and Apricot 
ſtocks. The Bourdine Peach is the only one 
proper for dwarfs or efpaliers, 

: Pears are in general budded on their own or 
Quince ſtocks, by fome perſons improperly on 
White- Thorn, but it cauſes the core to be 
gritty ; chooſe the kernels of fine melting Pears 
gathered from vigorous and healthy trees, free 
from cankers, for thoſe trees which are deſigned 
for ſtandards : Quince ſtocks are more proper for 
dwarfs and eſpaliers, but on dry, ſandy and gra- 
velly foils they will by no means ſucceed ; the 
tees do not. ſhoot vigorouſly, and the fruit is apt 
to be ſtony. Bur e b 

: Plums are in general raiſed from ſuckers, and 
the better ſorts budded or grafted on them, but I 
would prefer the Green Gage, .and if the bud or 
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graft ſhould die, you have a good tree of that 


kind without any more trouble. 

Quince-trees are raiſed on their own ſtocks, 
and ſhould be trained with ftraight ſtems fix feet, 
if intended for ſtandards. | | 


Ihe Diſtance at which Standard Fruit- 
trees ought to be planted, with the 
number requiſite for an Acre at va- 
rious diſtances. 


Our anceſtors erred greatly in planting their 
trees in Orchards too cloſe ; twenty feet by them 
were thought a proper diſtance, but they ſeemed 
to forget that in a few years the branches of 
each tree would touch the next, and conſequent - 
ly prevent them from producing . bloſſoms and 
fruit by their interfering with one another: at that 
diftance their plantation muſt in a very few years 
be like a wood, and prevent either graſs or other 
vegetables from being cultivated under them; nor 
in ſuch a ſituation will three trees produce fo 
much fruit as one, if at the diſtance of thirty or 
torty feet. 4837 
In planting an Orchard, it ſhould be remem- 
bered to plant the North-Eaſt or North-Weft 
ſides, or North and Wet fides, if the ground is 
io fituated, with two rows of Cheſnuts at twenty 
feet aſunder, but not oppoſite to one another, 
to form a ſhelter againſt the violent winds ; next, 
Apples, Cherries, Plums and Almonds towards 
the South, that there may be a regular gradation 
of height, and that the tall trees may not over- 
ihadow the ſinaller. 


Apple 
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Apple and Pear-trees for an Orchard ought not 
to be planted at leſs diſtance than in rows at 
about forty feet, and each tree at thirty or thirty- 
hve feet aſunder; in the cyder counties they 
plant them at forty feet ſquare, for the con- 
venience of ploughing betwixt them; but in that 
caſe I would prefer making the intervals wider, 
and the trees rather nearer to each other; as in- 
ſtead of forty feet aſunder, which gives to each 
tree ſixteen hundred ſquare feet, I would plant 
them at forty-five . feet by thirty-five, which 
leaves almoſt an equal number of feet, viz. fifteen 
hundred and ſeventy-five; the larger interval 
will be more convenient for the crop you ſow. 

Golden Pippins need not te planted at fo 
great a diſtance, as they are not ſuch Jarge grow- 
ing trees as many others; about thirty feet by 
twenty are ſufficient for them. 

Cherries, the large growing ſorts at thirty feet 
by twenty. | TODD $1 3.2300 $3044: 

Almonds, Cherries, Filberts,  Medlars, Plums, 
Quinces and Services require to be planted at 
about eighteen feet aſunder, + | 


'Twenty-ſeven trees at— 140 feet aſunder 
are required for an Acre. EIT 
Twenty-one ditto at — 40 feet by 30. 


Forty- eight ditto at — 30 feet. 
Fifty- eight ditto at — 20 feet by 25. 
Sixty- nine ditto at — 25 leet. 
Seventy-twWo ditto at — 30 feet by 20. 
Eighty-ſeven ditto at — 25 feet by 20, 


One hundred and eight ditto at 20 flet. 

One hundred and thirty-four at 18 fect. 

One hundred and ſixty ditto at 16 feet, or a 
Rod aſunder. 
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Directions for Preparing the Ground 
and Planting an Orchard. 


There is not any thing in the various parts of 
gardening ſo much milunderſtood, and conſe- 
guently neglected, as the management of an Or- 
chard. . Ihe trees are generally planted in a 
ſmall hole, digged in the ground cultivated with 
graſs, and afterwards left to chance, without 
thinking of their wanting either pruning or ma- 
nuring. 

When you have well examined the foil, and 
fixed on the ſpot you intend for your Orchard, 
pon off the turf the firſt dry weather in April or 
May, about two inches thick; fix on the ſorts 
of trees you intend to plant, and then, according 
to the diſtances they are to be planted at, put 
down a ſmall ſtick ſor each tree; lay the turf 
in heaps, when dry, round each ſtick and burn 
it; after it-is reduced to aſhes, take the oppor- 
tunity of the firſt damp day, and ſpread them 
evenly all over the ground and 'plough them in, 
but make ſome. mark in the hedge that you may 
readily know where each-fire was. 

According to the. ſtrength of the land it will 
want two or three ploughings and harrowings; 
then rake it well to-take off the roots of peren- 
nial weeds, which the. harrow has brought 
to the ſurface, and. ſow it with Buck wheat : 
when that begins to flower, plough it in and let 
the ground lie fallow till September or October. 

It the orchard is to have cattle turned into 
it, the trees muſt be defended from them by 
three poits and ſome rails, to each tree; but 
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to ſave that expence, I would propoſe cultiva- 
ting it for a few years until the trees are ſtrong 
enough to defend themſelves, 

In the mean time, in May or June, ſow ſome 
ſeed of the large white Cabbage, Turnep- rooted 
Cabbage, . Cabbage-Turnep or Savoys, to. be 
rcady'to be planted in the intervals. 7 ay 

About Michaelmas plough the ground again, 
and after being well harrowed, place a ſtick 
where cach fire was, as a mark where the trees 
are to be pianted ; diaw a line at four feet from 
the ſticks and plant the Cabbages at two feet 
aſunder, then plant another row, and leave an 
interval of four feet. | 

The ground, when 'planted, will be in ſix 
double rows of Cabbages at two feet diſtance, 
with intervals of four feet, betwixt every row 
of trees, and betwixt each tree, twenty-two: Cab- 
bages. 

After it is ploughed the laſt time, dig a hole 
a foot deep round each ftick, and five feet over; 
throw the earth out, and let it lie to receive 
the influence of the atmoſphere, and it will be 
in good condition to receive the trees in Oc- 
tober. | l 

If you are to buy the trees, procure them 
from the neareſt nurſery you can, for the ſooner 
trees are planted after being out of the ground 
the better 3 if the ſmall fibres are not dried they 
need not be cut off, nor by any means ſhorten 
the branches, except they are broken, then only 
cut them down to the next eye, 21 

The ſhape of a full- grown ftandard fruit-tree 
ſhould refemble as near as poflible a Silver Fir, 
with the horizontal branches not nearer each 
cther than two feet, 
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To attain this figure, the tree, when firſt 
planted, ſhould have a ſtraight ftem, and if it 
has many branches, they ſhould be cut out to 
reduce them to five, one for the upright and the 
other four for the horizontals. 

In October, or early in November, plant the 
trees, it is better than at Spring, they form 
freſh roots much ſooner, and if you buy them, 
there is better choice; after they are planted, 
lay ſome long litter, fern, or turf turned down- i 
Wards, to prevent the froſt from injuring the dr 
roots; but the earth ſhould be left in form of 
a little hill about three feet from the ſtem and th 
flatted at top; and afterwards, if neceſſary, faſten 
them with ftakes and haybands to prevent the pl 
wind from hurting them, | 

If the trees are not the ſorts to be planted at pe 
forty feet aſunder, then there muſt be fewer 
rows of Cabbages in proportion to the diſtance; 
the re . will want the ſame cultivation of A 

( 


 Hoeing and earthing as thoſe planted in the 
Kitchen-garden, except with this difference, that 
by the width of the intervals they may be \ 
managed with a plough, and a horſe-hoe, which 
will fave ſome expence, 

At Spring a crop of Potatoes, Peas, Beans, 
&c. may be planted in the intervals, or what 
other crops may ſuit you; but it will be 


proper to allow the trees a foot diſtance more b 
each year ; if the ground is kept in cultivation 0 
in this manner for three or four years, or longer, j 
it will greatly contribute to the thriving of the ll |! 
trees, and produce profit every year. When U 


it is laid down for graſs, it eught not to continue 


above two or three years at a time, before it 1 a 
ploughed up again, | 
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The Proper Diſtance for Planting Eſ- 
paliers, Dwarfs, and Wall Fruit- 


trees, 
" Efpalier Fruit-trees, 


The different ſize and flavour of fruit raiſed 
on Eſpaliers, is ſo much preferable to that from 
Standards, that every lover of fruit ſhould plant 
ſome trees for that purpoſe ; the following is 
the proper diſtance that they require to be 
planted at. | | 


Apples on Paradiſe Stocks, 

Pears on Quince Stocks. | '# 

Almonds, Apricots, Cherries, Filberts, Medlars, 
Mulberries, Plums, Quinces. 

All of them require to be planted about fifteen 

feet aſunder, 

Gooſeberries and Currants at ten feet aſunder. 

Vines at only eight feet diſtance. 


Dwarf Frutt-trees. 


Thoſe who are lovers of good fruit, and yet 
bave not the opportunity nor chooft the expence 
of a 5545 walled in, may raiſe fruit from 
trees planted as Dwarfs, that is, on trees with 
ſtems only about one foot high; ſuch fruit will 
be much ſuperior to that on Standards, nor will 
you want the expence of Eſpaliers to train them 
againſt, 


The 
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The trees proper for this purpoſe are 


Apples on Paradiſe Stocks. 

Pears on Quince Stocks. F 

Almonds, Bruſſels and Breda Apricots, Berberies, 

Cherries; as Dukes, Kentiſh, Carnation, Black 
Caroon, Morello, and All Saints, but the 
very vigorous ſhooters are not fo proper. 

Medlars, Mulberries, Plums and Quinces. 

Peaches; the Bourdine only, the other ſorts 
have foot-{talks too weak to ſupport the 
fruit in this climate. 

Vines which are early ripe, as the Sweet- water, 
Millers Grape and Muſcadines, betwixt each 
Fruit- tree. 


About ſixteen feet I have found a proper 
diſtance for trees planted in this manner; if 
at a rod aſunder, which is ſixteen feet and a 
half, an acre will require one hundred and ſixty 
tees. = | 

Let the ground be very well double digged, 
and laid into beds fix feet and a quarter wide, 
with a path of two. feet betwixt each. Plant 
every other bed with a tree at fixteen feet and 
a half diſtance, with a Vine, Goofeberry, or 
Currant- buſh betwixt each tree ; then plant the 
other bed with theſe only at eight feet and a 
quarter diſtance, If the ground be fixteen rods 
long and ten wide, there will be fixteen rows 
with nine, and fifteen rows with nineteen Gooſe— 
berry or Currant-buſhes, and one hundred: and 
lIixty Fruit-trees at a 10d diſtance, having four 
hundred and twenty-nine Gooſeberries or Cur- 
1ants planted between them, 


There 
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There ſhould be more Currants than Gooſe- 
berries, on account of making wine from the 
Currants; but if you do not chooſe ſo many, 
only plant them betwixt the Fruit-trees, and 
leave the other bed for kitchen- garden crops: 
on the bed with the Fruit trees, plant Straw- 
berries and Raſpberries, -and you will have a 
complete Fruit-garden. 

Wall Fruit: tres. 
To have curious wall- fruit, it is neceſſa 
to allow every tree a certain quantity of wall, 
according to its manner of growing. 1 

Pears grafted upon their own ſtocks will re- 
quire two hundred ſuperficial feet, and if the 
walls are twelve feet high, muſt be planted ſix- 
teen feet and a half aſunder. | | 

Pears on Quince-ſtocks, Apples on Paradiſe- 
ſtocks, Apricots, Almonds, Plums, Cherties 
of the ſtrong ſhooting ſorts, Mulberries and 
Figs one hundred and fifty feet, at twelve feet 
and a half diſtance. | | 

Peaches, Nectarines, ſmall May and Morello 
Cherries one hundred and twenty feet, at ten 
feet aſunder, bur there is a great miſtake generally 
committed in planting Morello Cherries on a 
north-wall, they are a fruit naturally very ſour, 
and late in ripening; therefore want the aſſiſt- 
ance of a South-eaſt or South-weſt wall. | 
| Vines may be planted between the Peaches 
and Nectarines, to fill the lower part of the 
wall, but if pales or walls be erected on purpoſe 
for Vines, four feet are high enough, and they 
thould be planted at eight feet diſtance, which 
will a!low thirty-two feet to each, a 

. f 
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If the walls be either higher or lower thin 


twelve feet, vary the diftance, allowing the above 


mentioned number of ſquare feet to each tree. 


A Liſt of Fruits which may be brought, 
growing in pots, upon the table. 


For mere curioſity only, it is poſſible to pro- 
duce fruit on ſuch ſmall trees, that they will 
not be too Jarge to place on the table in pots; 
the following are the forts. 11 

Dwarf Orleans Peaches, from a tree only nine 
or ten inches high, frequently as man hes 
are produced. : 3 4 RG 

Early Dwarf Cherries. This tree ſeldom ex- 
ceeds — feet high, and if planted in pots, for 
two or three years, will conſequently be till 
lower. | 

Early Dwarf May Cherries, grafted on the 
Cornelian Cherry, may be raiſed in pots not to 
exceed eighteen,inches high. 

All Saints Cherry, grafted on the Cornelian; 
this tree will produce freſh bloſſoms until winter, 
and will have flower buds, flowers opencd, fruit 
both green and ripe, all on it at the ſame time. 

Paradiſe Apples. 

Vines with fruit- bearing branches drawn 
through a ſmall pot, and then cut of. 

Strawberries, various ſorts with ſtriped leaves 
to make up the variety, there is not the leaſt dif- 
ficulty in railing in pots, 


TO REFORM OLD ORCHARDS, &c. 
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The Method of reforming old Orchards, 
where the Trees are planted too cloſe. 


In old Orchards, where trees are planted very 
cloſe and touch each other, if you are not willing 
to cut down ſeveral to thin them, there is a me- 
thod of aſſiſting them without it. 5 

If they are not above ſix inches diameter, and 
are thriving trees, they may with great ſafety be 
tranſplanted by a year's preparation before-hand, 
in thinning their andy ane yung off their 
100ts. 

in autumn, when the fruit has been gathered, 
thin the head very much by cutting aut all im- 
proper branches, and endeavour to leave it as 
near to the figure of a Silver Fir as you can, 
with a row of horizontal branches, at about two 
feet diſtance from each other. 

Then open a'trench three feet wide quite round 
the tree, but leave three feet of earth round the 
item unmoleſted; dig your trench deep enough 
to admit of cutting through every root with a 
hatchet ; draw the tree down firſt on one fide and 
then on the other, to ſee that they are cut 
through, and ſmooth their under ſide with a 
chiſſel or knife: place the tree upright, and fill 
the trench again with the earth. 

Early the next autumn 'prepare the holes 
where they are to be planted ſome weeks before- 
hand, and make them at leaſt two feet larger than 
your former trench. In October dig out the 
earth, and move them into the holes prepared for 
them; if you have many to move, make a large 
triangle, and when the trees are drawn up, have 

a ſledge 
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a ſledge to put under them, and with horſes dray 
them to the places where they are to be'planteg; 
if you have but few, they may be carried on mens 
ſhoulders; © is Che + #1 14112 


If the trees are too old to be removed, and you 


are nor inclined to deſtroy any of them to give 
the others more room, let them be [pruned ſo a 


to reſemble as much as poſſible the figure of 2 


Fruit-tree when trained in an'eſpalier, but the 


will want no expence in ſticks to ſupport them, 
the ſtrength of the branches will be ſufficient, if 


they are planted in rows, endeavour to train 


them in a ſtraight line, if not, take thoſe:branch- 


es which ſuit the form the beſt; the next ſpring 


they will want frequent attendance, when the) 


begin to ſhoot, to pull off ſhoots which come out 
in improper places; and if any of the trees want 
crafting, put in three grafts, one upright, and 


the other two aſlant, this will very ſoon bring 


them to the ſhape required, nas | 
By this method, your ground underneath: will 
be fit to be cultivated, by receiving the influence 


of the ſun and air; and as in all probability the 


Orchard may have been many years in grafs, and 
over-run with weeds, it would greatly contribute 
to improving the trees, if you would dig it up 
and cultivate it for two or three years, before i 
be laid down again for graſs, with any kind of 
crops which may. fuit you. It will alſo not be 


improper to add ſome dung, aſhes, or ſoot, ac- 
- cording to the quality of the ground, and if it be 


wet, by ail means make ſome hollow drains. 

Let only one third of your Orchard be done 
at firſt, to ſee how you approve of.it, and to 
make tbe labour and expence not ſo much in one 
year; the wood you cut out will amply repay 5 

'] he 
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The Kitchen- Garden. 


wanted. 
g and throw up into ridges all vacant 
ground. 
3. Sow the ſecond crop of eatly Peas od Beans, 
4. Sow Carrots, Spinach, Radiſhes, Lettuces, 

and Parſley. 

5. Examine the early Peas and Beans; ſtick the 
6 
7 
8 


1. 15 froſty weather wheel dung where 


Peas. 
Plant out Endive for ſeed and to blanch. 
Examine the e ee 14 Let- 
tuces, and earth them up. 
At the end of the month ſow more Peas 
and Beans. 
9. Deſtroy vermin and inſocls | 
10. Plant out - Carrots, Parſneps, Leeks, and 
Cabbages, for ſeeds, 
11. Prepare hot-beds for Cucumbers, Cauliflow- 
ers and Salletting. 
12. Plant Aſparagus on hot-beds for the ſecond 
or third crop. 
13. Keep well covered the Muſhroom beds. 
14. The — of the Kitchen-Garden. 15 
The 
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The Fruit-Garden and Orchard. 


|: 15. Prepare the ground for planting Fruit-trees, 

| and cover the roots of thoſe planted the 
beginning of winter. 

16. Prune Standard-trees. | 

17. In mild weather prune Vines, Gooſeberries, 
Currants and Raſpberries, but omit Stone. 38. 


. 34. 
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fruit. 39. 
| 18. Clear the trees from moſs in moiſt weather, 40. 
'Þ 19. Lay hog-dung to the roots of blighted or 
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20. Make freſh beds of Strawberries. 
| 21. Repair the Eſpaliers, and faſten the branches, 41. 


| 22. In mild weather cut the grafts. . 42. 

i 23. Make hot- beds for forcing otrawberries, : 
24. Deſcription of a room for preſerving fruit, 
25. The produce of a Fruit- garden. 
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| | The Flower- Garden and Shrubbery. 


26. The beds of Anemonies, Tulips, Ranun- 
culuſſes, Hyacinths, &c. to be covered 
with tan, if not done before. 

27. The pots of Auriculas and Carnations to be 
covered with mats. | 

28, Prepare beds for planting Bulbous-rooted 

| Flowers, &c. with the method of plant- 
ing them, kin 

29. Inſtead of planting common Bulbous-roots 
in rows, piant three or four together. 

30. Dreſs Auriculas. 

31. Turn over the heaps of compoſts. 


32. Attend the beds of early Tulips, Perſian 
Irifles, &c. 


33. Dig 
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25. Make hot-beds for tender Annuals. 

30. Sow the ſeeds of hardy Annuals, Auriculas 
and Polyanthuſes. 

37. Prepare beds for ſowing the ſeeds of Flow- 
ering Shrubs. 

38. Plant hardy, Flowering Shrubs. 

39. Trenchthe'ground for planting next month. 

40, Trees and Shrubs in Flower. 


The Nurſery and Seminary. 
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KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


1. 8 this month is generally froſty, when 
little other buſineſs can be done, the 


opportunity ſhould not be loſt of carrying into 
your garden, a ſufficient quantity of rotten dung 
to have it ready for digging in, when the weather 
breaks up; the advantage alſo of uſing wheel- bar- 
rows in dry. weather js very. great, as you have 
almoſt double the quantity of work done, and 
the walks are neither dirtied nor torn up; but 
if this be omitted till the froſt is gone, the rainy 
weather which always follow it, wil! frequent! 
prevent you for ſome weeks, and you will loſe 
the opportunity of putting the Crops into the 
ground in proper order. 

7. If your garden has been neglected at the 
beginning of winter, in having the beds clean- 
ed from weeds, and the ground trenched and 
thrown up into ridges; the firſt opportunity 
which the weather will afford you, ſhould 
not be loſt; the advantages ariſing from it 
are many; the ground is greatly improved, 
by the influence of the froſt; not ſo much dung 
is wanted; and the principal of all is, if the 
ſpring proves forward, ſo much work is to be 
done at once, that ſome part will be neglected; 
therefore, 


* 0 W hed 


THE KITCHEN:GARDEN, Ec. 69 


erefore every prudent gardener ſhould contrive 
to be before-hand with his work, and. if the 
ground which has not ctops on it be thrown up 
into high ridges, at the beginning of winter, at 
ſpring it will only want levelling before the crops 
e en. (nds een oft e eee ee eee 

3. This is now the time for ſowing Hotſpur 
Peas, the Mazagan or ſmall Portugal Beans for 
the ſecond. crop, and it is particularly neceſſary 
to be attended to, if the firſt crop has failed 
by any accident of the weather, or by crows, 
ſlugs, mice, &c. which frequently happens; for 
the crows will dig up: beans and peas after the 
plants are two.or three inches high, for the ſake 
of the bean or pea which is not yet rotte. 

4. Carrots may now be fown on a warm bor- 
der, to ſucceed the firſt crop, and if a little 
ſtraw be ſpread over the ground, it will prevent 
the froſt from deſtroying the young plants when 
they come up, alſo Spinach, Radiſhes, Cabbage 
Lettuces, and Curled-parſley, for the common 
ſoit ought never to be ſown that ſervants may 
not miſtake Hemlock for it. 5 

5. 1 he firſt crops of Peas and Beans muſt be 
carefully attended to, which are ſown- againſt 
walls or pales; in very froſty weather if a little 
peaſe-{traw or fern be laid againſt the rows, and 
faſtened Cown with a few .crooked ſticks, it 
will greatly preſerve them, but the inſtant the 
froſt is gone it ſhould be removed to prevent 
their being drawn up weak, the earth gently 
ſtitred and drawn up to their ſtems; as ſoon as 
tae peas ate three inches high. ſtick them, for 


the ** will greatly defend them from the cold 
Winds, ee, ay 


6. Plant 


- 
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6. Plant out ſome of the beſt curted Fnding 
for! ſeed, on the drieſt part of the garden, ai 
alſo fome on ridges for blanching. | 
7. If: you have any Cauliflower plants or Let. 
tuces under glaſſes, or in frames, pick off all 
decayed leaves, ſtir the ground gently, and dran 
a little freſh earth up to their ſtems; to thoſe in 
frames, ſome freſh mould muſt be ſpread amongſ 
them, which will greatly ſtrengthen them. 
8. At the end of the month ſow more Pen 
and Beans, which fhould be repeated conſtantly 
every fortnight or three weeks, that: there muy 
be a ſucceſſion of them for the table, and if you 
happen to have two crops come in together, let 
one of them remain ungathered for feed, and 
do not, as is too much practiſed by many, gather 
the beſt for eating and leave the other for ſced; 
for if your ſeed be not taken from ſtrong healthy 
plants, you cannot expect your next crops wil 
bg vigorous. 20 - 98 5g wa 

9. There is not a better ſeaſon in all the yen 
for deſtroying moſt ſorts of vermin, ' therefore, 
omit not to ſet traps for | mice, and ſearch fer 
ſnails in the holes of walls; the caterpillars neſt 
will alſo readily be found on the trees, not ont 
of theſe ought to be overlcoked in a garden, ani 
the deſtroying them now will greatly prevent 
their increaſe the ſucceeding year. 
10. Plant out Carrots, Parſneps, Leeks and 
Cabbages of all forts for ſeed, but the Cabbage 
muſt be hung up in a dry ſhed for a day or tuo 
before planted, or elſe the wet contained in then 
will frequently rot them; they ſhould alſo be 
planted in a rich moiſt ſoil, which is well de. 
_ againſt the winds, and only open to tht 

outh. 


11. Prepat 
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11. Prepare ſome freſh dung for Hot-beds, 
bor the firſt crop of Cucumbers; on theſe ſow 
the ſeeds in ſome large pots as ſoon as the bed 
is made, alſo Creſles, Muſtard and Radiſhes for 
|  Sallads, and if the froſt has killed the Cauli- 
WH fowers and Lettuces under the glaſſes; or you 
\ WW zpprehend them to be in danger, do not omit 
| WH ſowing freſh feeds ; if you ſhould not want them 
at ſpring yourſelf, there are others that will, and 
boa can either oblige a friend that does, or ſell 
em, and they will fetch you ten times the mo- 
Ley chey coſt you. ee rr. 
l 12. This is alſo the time for planting the 
ſecond or third crop of forced Aſparagus; and 
as every common gardener knows how to make 
theſe Hot · beds, it is unneceſſary © to relate the 
method, only to acquaint the gardener of a 
common error practiſed by moſt people in the 
management of them, which is the cauſe that 
all forced Aſparagus is ſo white and its flavour 
bo infipid : it is by conſtantly keeping the beds 
covered in what they call bad weather, and ex- 
«MM cluding the light; 2595 plant excluded from it 
will ever have its natural colour; the way to 
oy remedy it, is conſtantly to take off the covering 
every day, except when it ſnows, and to keep 
up the beds to a proper heat, by freſh lining 
them on the outſide when the heat declines ; if 
the frame has one foot of glaſs in front, it 
will greatly contribute to make the Aſparagus 
greener. Io 4 444 4 a o — 

13. The Muſhroom-beds muſt alſo be fre- 
quently: attended to, and conſtantly. covered with 
ſteſh long ſtraw, to keep out both froſt and wet. 
One of the beſt methods to inform a gardener, 
whether he is a. compleat maſter of his buſineſs 

18 
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is to ſhew him what ought to be the produce o 


is garden in every month. 


Beet-roots 


* 


red 
white 


Boorcole t 


purple 
green 


Broccoli 
— purple 


— Cauliflower - 


Cauliflowers 
Cabbages 


. 


—— — Ruſhan 


red 


waite 


Carrots | 
Celery 


Coleworts 


Endive 


Eſchalots 


(Garlic 
Leeks 


Onions 
Pai ſneps 
Parſley 
Potatoes 


Horſe-radiſh 


JANUARY. 
14. The produce of a Kitchen-Garden, 


Rocambole 


Savoys 
Sage 


Scorzoneras 


Skirrets 
Spi nach 


Sprouts of 
; — Cabbages 
Savoys 


Thyme 


Turneps 


Winter Savory 


On the Hot · beds. 


Aſparagus 


Creſſes 


Cucumbers 


15. Prepare the ground where Ftuit- trees are 
to be planted next month, by digging the holes 
ready, it will greatly improve the ſoil, and if 
the roots of the trees, which were planted the 
beginning 


Green Eſchalots Muſtard 
Lettuces Muſhrooms 
Miat Radiſhes. 
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deginning of winter, were not covered over with 
turf, fern, &c. they ought to be deferred no 
longer. a 

16. The Standard Apples, Pears, Quinces, 
Medlars, &c. if their pruning was omitted be- 
fore winter, may now be done; all dead, croſs 
and cankered branches muſt be taken off, and if 
they be cut off with a ſaw, they muſt be ſmoothed . 
with a chiſſel or ſtrong knife. 

17. In mild weather you may prune Vines, 
Gooſeberries, Currants, Raſpberries; but the 
Stone-fruit, as Peaches, NeCtarines, Cherries, 
Plums, Apricots, muſt be deferred till next 
month, for if froſt follows, it will greatly hurt 
them. X 

18. In Orchards, Moſs is very apt to infect 
the trees, eſpecially if planted too cloſe, chooſe 
therefore a moiſt day to ſcrape it off, with ſome 
iron tools a little hollowed, and ground even, but 
not ſharp, for no trees will thrive with it on them. 

19. If any of the trees were blighted, parti- 
cularly the Wall- trees, do not omit ſpreading 
ſome rotten dung on the ground, but let it be 
at a diſtance from the ſtem, for there it will be 
of no ſervice; the roots of trees in general ex- 
tend as far as their branches, and it is by the 
ſmall fibres of their roots that they receive their 
nouriſhment : hogs-dung is the beſt for Fruit- 
trees, 

20. If the beds of Strawberrics begin to de- 
cline, plant new ones the year before you intend 
to deſtroy the old ones, and though autumn is 
the beft time, eſpecially on dry ſoils, yet do not 
omit it now, as ſoon as the weather will permit 
you, for you will gain a " pany by it, This fruit 
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is ſo eaſily raiſed, and fo pleaſant and healthful, 
that every garden ought to have plenty of it. 

21. You may now repair the Eſpaliers with- 
out doing any hurt to the trees, and faſten any 
of the branches which are looſe ; if this be neg- 
lected, the wind will damage the trees. 

22. In mild weather cut the grafts, before 
the buds have (ſwelled too much; Jay them in a 
dry border under a wall, and cover them over 
with pez-itraw, WIN! 

23. This is now the time for preparing the 
hot-beds for forving Alpine and Scarlet Straw- 
berries; if the plants have not been prepared 
before in pots, they mult be plants of one year 
old, whoſe bloſſoms ſhould all have been pull- 
ed off, if auy, not to weaken the raots ; take 
them up carefully with a ball of earth, when 
the bed is in a proper degree of heat, and place 
them about eight or tea inches aſunder, accord- 
ing to the ſize of the plants, but ta have them 
in pots is much more convenient, they can then 
be moved with more eaſe, and be ſhifted from 
one bed to another to bring them forward. 

24. The ſame method is neceſſary here of in- 
forming the gardener what ought to be the pro- 
duce of his Fruit-garden, as for the Kitchen— 
garden, and he will then know how to plant and 
preſerve his Fruits accordingly, but one point is 
bſolutely neceſtary, or elſe the gardener's pains 
will be loſt ; that is, a very dry room, defended 
by thick walls and a good raof, ſuſficient to keep 
not all truſts, with a ſituation open to the South 
enly, to admit the ſun, and here he is to keep 
all his winter fruits. | 
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JANUARY. 
25. The produce of a Fruit-Garden, 


ALMONDS 
APPLES 


Aromatic Pippin 
Aromatic Ruſſet 
Golden Pippin 
French Pippin 
Golden Ruſſet 
John Apple 
Harvey Apple 
Kentiſh Pippin 
Kirton Pippin 
Monſtrous Rennet 
Nonpareil 
Pear Ruſſet 
Pile's Ruſſet 
Pearmain, winter 
Wheeler's Ruflet 
Winter Queening 


Winter Gilliflower 


CagsnuTs 


GRAPES 

NuTs 

PEAaRs 

- Ambrette 
Chaſlery 
Citron d'tHyver 
Colmar 
Beurre 
Boncretien 
Bezi de Chaumontel 
Bezi de Queſſois 
Epine d'Hyver 
Francreal 
Portail 
Ronville 1 
Rouſſelet d' Hyver 
St. Auguſtine 
St. Germain. 

Px as for baking 
Black Worceſter 
Catillac 
Engliſh Warden 

WALNUTS, 


JANUARY» 


| 
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JANUAR x. 


The Fioser- Cab and Shrubbery. 


26. This is the month the moſt fatal of any 
to the curious flowers, if proper care has not 
been taken before the froſt ſet in. 

The beds of Anemonies, Tulips, Ranuncu- 
juſles, Hyacinths, Polyanthus- Narciſſuſes, and 
Fol her valuable Bulbous-roots, ſhould have been 

covered with tan about two inches thick, and 
tome of it, or either pea-ſiraw or long litter 
laid alſo in the paths between the beds, or elſe 
the froſt will reach them that way; but thoſe 
which are above ground muſt. have only hoops 
put over them, and covered with mats pegued 
down with ſticks to ſecute them from the winds 
blowing them off. 

27. The pots of Auriculas and Carnations 
muſt alſo be covered with mats and hoops, to 
d fend them both againſt heavy rains as well as 
oo 

Beds muſt now. be 3 for planting 
of gf Sly Nanunculuſes, Tulips and other 
Bulbous and Tuberote-rooted flowers, which 
were not planted before winter; for the valuable 
Anemotiics and Ranunculuſes, this is the ſafeſt 
time, Except you fake great care in covering them, 
the difctrence is, that they will not blow quite 
ſo early, nor produce ſo many offsets; the beſt 
method therefore, I think, is to plant all tte 
ſmall roots b:f 1:6 Chicas, and the reſt now, 
by which you have a double chance. 


Let 
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Let the beds be four feet wide, digged at leaſt 
two feet deep, and left ſome time to ſettle, then 
chooſing a dry day plant the roots in rows at eight 
inches ſquate, and near three inches deep; rake 
the beds ſmooth and leave them rounding, for 
wet is a great enemy to Anemonies and Ranun- 
culuſes ; if froſt follows they muſt be covered 
with pea-ſtraw or mats. | | | 

The Tulips muſt be planted four or five inches 
deep, and at nine inches ſquare ; but as wet will 
not hurt theſe ſo much, it is much better to plant 
them earlier, for it greatly weakens theſe roots 
and particularly Jonquils, - Crocuſes, and Nar- 
ciſuſes, to be planted ſo late. | 

29. When any common Bulbous- roots are in- 
tended to be planted in rows, it is better to plant 
three or four together, than ſingle roots, and 
each clump. about two or three feet aſunder; 
many roots are ſaved by this method, when you 
come to take them up, for when they are ſingle, 
ſeveral are loſt or damaged, and you cannot eaſily 
prevent it. | 
30. At the end of the month the Auriculas 
will want dreſſing; if you have not a reed hedge, 
one ſhould be Fred fronting the South about 
five feet high; .. ftlrew ſome aſhes, coal-duſt, 
rotten tan or ſand over the ground and dig it in; 
have your compoſt ready, properly prepared many 
months, and let it, be well mellowed by frequent 
turning. 

Chooſe a mild day, pick off all decayed leaves, 
and take off all the earth you can without diſ- 
turbing the roots, then fill the pots up to the 
top, and cloſe. to the roots without putting any 
amongſt the leaves; when all are finiſhed, place 
them in the bed vp to their rims, and as many 

1 ros 
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rows as will reach to about three feet broad. 


Faſten ſome mats at the tops of the hedge and 


long enough to reach over all the pots; in the 
day time, the mat muſt be thrown over the hedge 
backwards; in bad' weather and every night it 
mult be drawn over the pots, and faſtened down 
with pegs; here they muſt remain, being fre- 
quently watered in dry weather in à morning, 
vith a very ſine- headed watering-pot, till they 
begin to mew their flowers. 

31. The different compoſts for flowers ought 
to be turned over frequently, for each turning 
is almoſt equal to a month lying ſtill, and on 
theſe it is that the beauty of your flowers greatly 
depends. 

32. The beds of early Tulips, Perſian Iriffes, 
Polyanthus Nareiſſuſes, or other early Bulbous- 
rooted flowers muſt be particularly attended to 
and covered every night, and in bad weather in 
the day time alſo ; but when the weather is mild, 
they muſt be conftantly opened, or elſe the co- 


- Vering will draw the flowers up weak, 


33. If the Shrubbery were not digged before 
winter, it ought to be done as ſoon as the froſt 
vill permit, and the earth left rough; at ſpring 
it will only want levelling with a hoe. BE 54. 

34. The beds of ſeedling- ffowers, ſhrubs, and 
cuttings of all forts ſhould be examined, and it 
over-run with moſs, it can with great fafety in 
the middle of any gentle froſty day be eafily taken 
off with a ſmall fine rake, and fome earth be fifted 
over them, which will greatly ſtrengthen them 
againft their ſhooting at Spring. 

35. The dung ſhould be prepared for hot-beds 
for ſowing the tendereſt annuals, ſuch as Corkt- 
combs, Batfams, Mignonette, aud Tricolors. * 

| 8 30. Sou 
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36. Sow the ſeeds of ſeveral hardy annuals, 
ſuch as Double Larkfpurs, Sweet Peas, &c. to 
come-in early. | 

Auricula and Polyanthus feeds muſt now be 
ſown in pots or boxes for the-convenience of re- 
moving ne into the ſhade in ſunmer, 

37. The beds for ſowing the ſeeds, berrirs, 
and kernels of various ſorts of trees and ſhrubs 
ſhould now be digged and thrown into ridges, 
if not done before; as dung is not proper for 
them, you ought to give the earth all the ad- 
vantage you can before-hand, particulaily as 
many of them muſt remain in this bed for two or 
three years, 

38. Several hardy ſorts of flowering ſhrubs 
and trees may now be planted, if the weather be 
mild at the end of the month; but then it will be 
abſolutely neceſſary to cover the ground diredly 
round them, for fear of froſt returning, ſuch as 
Rofes, Mezereons, | Lauruſtinuſes, Jellantines, 
Dwarf Almonds, Double- flowering Cherries, 
Sweet-Briars, Laburnums, Honeyſuck'es, Double- 
flowering Peaches, and ſeveral others which ſhoot 
early; for elſe if they be tranſplanted late, you 
greatly ſpoil the flowering this firſt year, and if 
moved early, they. do not fee} much their re- 
moving; it faves you a great deal of trouble, 
in watering them the following ſummer, but yer 
if poſſible do this before Chriſtmas ; for if you be 
to buy theſe trees, you will have much better 
choice in the nurſeries. early in the ſcaſon 

30. Trench the ground, and throw it into 
ridges, where you intend to plant trees or ſhrubs 
next month, and carefully pick out Couch-graſls, 
Bindweed, and any other perennial weeds. 


E 4 40. Trees 
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40. Trees and Shrubs in flower. T 
Alaternus Mezereon 
Cornelian Cherry Manna Afh 
Glaſtonbury Thorn Pyracantha in fruit 
Lauruſtinus Spurge Laurel. 
FLOoW ERS. 

Aconites Periwinkle 

- Anemonies Polyanthus 
Alpine Alyſſon Primroſes 
Crocuſes Polyanthus-Narc iſſus 
Cyclamens Starry. Hyacinths 
Ilyacinths Snowdrops 
Hellebore Tulips 


Perennial Navelwort W all- flowers, 


The Nurſery and Seminary, 


41. Examine the beds of ſeedlings, rake off 
the moſs, and if you omitted in October to ſift 
earth or 2ſhes over them, defer it no longer, to 
prevent the froſt from turning the young plants 
out of the ground. 

42. Carry away the moſs which was raked off, 9. 
for if it be leſt in the alleys, the ſeeds will ripen 19, 
next month. 


43. Prepare the beds on which you are to ſow II. 
ſeeds at ſpring, by trenching them, and leaving 
them in ridges: alſo double dig the ground where 12. 
any ſeedling-plants are to be planted out; for as 
they mult remain two or three years there, the 13. 


giound cannot be too well prepared for them. 
44. Repair the fences of the nurſery to keep 14. 
cut hates and rabbits, which do great damage to 15. 


j 01107 trees, for want of food, at this ſeaſon, 
TABLE 
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For FEBRUAR x. 


The Kitehen-Gundem 


EVISE the Omiſſions of the former 
Month. 
Plant out Cucumbers into ſmall pots. 
Continue to ſow Peas, Beans, Carrots, Ra- 
diſhes and Lettuces. 
Examine the Cauliflower- plants and Lettuces. 
Draw up the earth to the ſtems of Peas and 
Beans. 
Sow Melons for the firſt crop. 
Sow Creſſes, Muſtard, Radiſhes and Celery. 


Continue ſowing Cucumber and Melon- ſeed 


every ten days. 
Sow the Sceds of Cabbages and Savoys. 
Plant Garlic, Rocambole, Cives, Onions 
and Eſchalots. | 


Trench the ground for the principal crops of 


Onions, Carrots, Parſneps, &c. 


. Sow Cols and Sileſia Lettuces; tranſplant the 


winter Lettuces. x 


. Sow Scorzonera, Salfafy, Borage, Mary- 


golds, &c, 


Plant Horſe-radiſh, and ſow Curled-Parſley. 
Prepare the ground for new Aſparagus beds, 


and plant the laſt for forcing. | 
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16. Sow the general crop of Onions, Carrots, 
Peas, Beets and Parſneps, and plant Beans, 

Potatoes, &cr. 13 

17. Plant out the Cauliflowers from under the 
Glaſſes. 

18. Plant out Cucumbers when they. have five 
rough leaves, 

19. Produce of the Kitchen-Garden, 


The Orchard and Fruit-Garden, 


20. Repair the Eſpaliers. 
21. Finiſh pruning all ſorts of Fruit - trees. 

22. Dig the ground amongſt the young Fruit- trees. 
23. Plant Cuttings of Gooſeberries and Currants, 
24. Sow the Kernels of Apples and Pears. 

25. Finiſh planting of Fruit-trees. | 
26. Make drains in-the Orchard 1 55 it dry. 


27. Deſtroy Mofs and Bull- finche 

28. Take away the Mats from before Fig-trees, 

29. Plant out the Stocks for budding and grafting, 

30. Earth up and water the Strawberries on Hot- 
beds. 

31. At the end of the month begin to graft. 

32. Produce of the Orchard and Fruit-Garden, 


The Flower-Garden and Shrubbery, 


33. Cover the beds of curious Flowers. Earth 
the Auriculas, and ſow their ſeed. 

34. Freſh pot Carnations. 

35. Prune and dig over the Shrubbery, 

36. Finiſh planting Box and Thrift. 

37. Prepare the ground for, Graſs-walks, 


38 Make 
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Make ready the ground for ſowing hardy 


Annuals. 


. Tranſplant Perennial Flowers, 

So tender Annuals on Hot-beds. 

Plant Flowering Shrubs, 

. Finiſh planting Anemonies .and Ranuncu- 


luſes. 


Rake off the Moſs from the ſeed- beds. 

. Buth-harrow, weed and roll Graſs- walks. 
. Prepare the ground for planting Shrubs. 
Sweep off the Moſs from Gravel-walks, 
Trees and Shrubs in flower in February. 


The Nurſery and Seminary. 


6 Plant Acorns and Beech- maſt. 
Take off the layers of Elms. 
Rake off the Moſs from the ſeed - beds, and 


ſift earth over them. 


. Trench the ground for fowing the next 


month. 


. Graft Engliſh Elms on the Wych Elm. 
Cut —.—4 Seedling Cheſnuts and tranſplant 


Horſe-Cheſauts. 


Cut down Elms for ſtools, and tranſplant 


ſeedling W ych-Elms, 


Plant Cuttings of Willows. 
. Rake off Moſs from the beds of Haws, and} | 


ſift earth over them. 


Cut trenches, after Snow or Rain to carry off 


the Water. 
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K ITC HEN. GARDEN. 


1. HEN 2 Gentleman . or Gardener 


wants to be informed of the work 
neceilary to be done in any one month, it is not 
improper if he juft looks over the directions of 
the laſt month, to ſee that he has not omitted 
«ny thing which ought to have been then per- 
formed ; and whenever he conſults his Calendar, 
let him always make memorandums of what he 
iinds neceſtary to be done, by means of a ſmall 
pocket-book kept for that purpoſe; he will then 
ſeldom forget any one neceſſary operation, and 
trequently ſave him the trouble of turning to his 
book. | | 
2. The Cucumbers ſown the laſt week in Ja- 
nuary in large pots will now appear, when they 
have been out of the ground two or three days 
they will be fit to remove; the day before, put 
ſome earth and ſome ſmall garden- pots into the 
frame to be warm, in each of theſe plant one 
Cucumber, and place the pots up to the rim in 
the earth; they muſt remain in this bed as long 
as the heat continues, and being in pots can the 
more readily be removed to another bed without 
receiving a check; the beds muſt be conſtantly 


locked after night and morning, kept up to 


a proper 
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a proper degree of heat, and covered every nigt 
with — — ſtraw, but muſt always be len 
in the day, except hen it ſnows. wot ff» 

3. Continue to fow Peas, Beans, Carrots, 
Radiſhes, and Lettuces to ſucceed the former 
crops, which are frequently deſtroyed if too for- 
ward. 5 | 1 4 00 

4. The Cauliflower- plants and Lettuces under 
glaſſes ſhould every ten days be looked over, all 
dead leaves muſt be picked out, and if the earth 
be ſtirred up a littlegyt will be ſo much the better; 
the glaſſes alſo in very mild weather ſhould be 
raiſed up by a brick in the middle of the day: 

5. Draw up the earth to the ſtems of .peas 
and beans, firſt ſtirring: the earth a little with a 
three-tined fork. \ 165 ne 

6. The firſt week in this month is a proper 
time for. ſowing of melons, unleſs you chooſe 
them very early, and then they muſt be ſown a 
fortnight ſooner, 


Prepare a hot-bed of one light, and at the end 
of a week, cover the bed over with fmall pots, 
filled with good loamy rich earth, which has 
lain in the bed firſt to be warmed; in each pot 
put two ſeeds, which ought to be three years 
old, or elſe kept in your breeches pocket for 
lome weeks before; in four or five: days the 
plants will appear, but if the weather is fo bad 
that they do not keep thriving, ſow freſh and do- 
nat truſt to theſe. {21 

When they have been up about three days, 
they will want tranſplanting, but not into freſh 
pots; ſhake out half the earth, and lay one ſtrong 
plant almoſt horizontal in the pot, and cover the 
ſhank about a quarter of an inch thick with the 

ſame 
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ſome earth, and as they grow, keep eatthing 
them up with, good dry mould. 1-21 

W henever you find the heat of the, bed to de. 
eline, add a freſh lining above a foot wide round 
the bed, and a week | before ydu think the bel 
will be too cold, prepare another with two light 
to be ready to receive them. 


| 7. Next to the frames, within theſe beds, and 


allo on the outhdes, if ſome earth is laid, you 


may ſow Creſts,” Muſtaad, and Radiſhes for 
Sallads. "2 

Tn a arm ſituation. dig in ſome very rotten 
dung and ſow Celery. 1251 | 

8. Continue ſowing freſh Cucumber. and Me. 
lon-ſeeds every ten days; for notwithſtanding all 
your care, many plants will very: unexpectedly 
go off, and always chuſe to have ſome to ſpar: 
to ablige a friend with, inficad of wanting your- 
ſelf: their being in pots makes them very conve- 
nient to remove. ö 

The hot- beds at this ſeafon muſt be conftanty 
attended to, or eiſe one day's neglect will fre 
guently make you loſe a erop. 

9. The middle of the month ſow the ſeeds of 
Cabbages and Savoys, and tranſplant young Cab- 
bages into rows two feet and a half aſunder. 

10. Plant Garlic, Rocambole, Cives, allo 
Onions, to draw up for Scallions, and Eſchalots 
to eat green as well as for winter uſe, 

11. [f the ground where you intend to fow 
the principal eraps of Onions, Carrots, Peas, 
Beans, &c. has not been digged and thrown vp 


into ridges, it ought to be omitted no longer, 


and it is a great neglect that it has remained (0 
long undone ;. for the value of the crop and the 


ſe of the vegetables greatly depend on the 


ground 


ON FEBRUARY. 4 

und being in good; condition, eſpecially: the 
ped pang ſuch as In gn, TG 
Beeto, &c. $7 = 1129. 

12 bow; fon Cote ans: Sitioi Lettavesl: * 
if the weather be mild, you may plamt out ſome of 
thofe which haue ſtood the winter in warm ſitua- 
tions, or have been covered by glaſfes- or mats. 

12. So Scorzonera, Saltafy,, Borage, An- 
gelica, and Marygolds, if the weather be fine and 
dr 

17 he plants of Alexanders muſt now be hoed 
out, and leave them at about a foot. aſunger. 

14. Plant Borfe-radiſh by cuttings, with a 
head to each cutting, about ſix inches aſunder, 
and near fifteen inches deep, which will cauſe it 
to come up ſtraight. 

Sow curled Parſley, and in tbe Kitchen-Gar- 
den you cannot have à better An for edgings 
to ** principal walks. 

If you want to make new Aſparagus beds, 
= ground ſhould be turned over again, to be 
well prepared againſt next month; but on all ac- 
counts it ought to have been thrown up in ridges 
in October. 

The end of this month need be the laft time 
of your planting Aſparagus for forcing, for the 
natural ſort will be ready to ſucceed this plan- 
tation, 

16. The general crop of Onions, Carrots, 
Marrowfat and Rouncival Peas, Beets, and. Par- 
inips may now be ſown. | 

Flant alſo Windſor and Toker Beans, Po- 
tatoes, and Jeruſalem Artichokes. 

17. The Cauliflower- plants, from under the 
glafles, if the weather be mild, may now be plant- 
cd out, and dig the ground well with a 1 
tine 
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5 fork round thoſe as remain. under the 
| | WWE 
RM... When the Caen bes ek five or ſix 
ugh leaves, they may then be: planted out upon 
beds, and put four plants to each light; a 
= begin to throw out runners, incline them 
down a ale! with forked ſticks, and keep com 
ſtantly adding ſome freſh. earth as your plants in- 
creaſe, till it is about five inches thick. 


F ERNRN UART. 
19. The Produce of a Kitchen. Garden. 


Alexanders Cirrots * © Patſneps 
Beet- roots Ctlerx Potatoes 
— red Chervil '  Rocambole 

— white Coleworts Sage 
Boorcole Corn-fallaa Save 
— purple Tires , - Safely 

green” Endive | $rdoheras 
Broccoli -* -- Eſchators ** ©" Jorrer” 
— purple © Garlic © Spinach 
— cauliflower Horſe-radiſn Sprouts from va- 
Cabbages Leeks.  _. .. .. riqay ſorts. of 
— red Lettuces Cabbages 
—— white Marjoram * Thyme 
—— ruſtan Onions FTurneps 
— turnep Parſley Water-Creſſes. 
— turnep- | 
rooted 


On the Hot-beds. 


Aſparagus French-Beans Muſhrooms 
Creſles Lettuces Muſtard 
Cucumbers Mint Radiſhes. 

| FEBRUARY, 
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FEBRUAR x. 


The Orchard and Fruit- Garden. 


20. If you have been ſo careleſs as yet to 
deſer mending the Eſpaliers, do not neglect it any 
longer, for you will greatly damage the trees by 
pulling off many of the buds. | 

21. The pruning of all trees ought now to be 
carefully attended to; begin firſt with the Stand- 
ards, ſuch as Apples, Pears, Cherries, Plums, 
Cheſnuts and Vines, and as the ſeaſon advances 
proceed to the Eſpaliers, and finiſh with the 
Wall-trees. | 

You will ſee the error of not pruning the Wall- 
trees in October; particularly if the ſeaſon proves 
forward, you have generally ſo much buſineſs on 
your hands, that ſomething muſt be neglected, 
and the valuable South- borders being always oc- 
cupied with early crops, treading on them to prune 
the trees at ſpring does them great damage, the 
buds of the trees are liable alſo to be pulled off, 
all which inconveniencies are remedied by pruning 
them in October, which is always a more leiſure 
time. | | 1066 * 2 
22. If the nurſery of young Fruit · trees has not 
been digged over before, omit it no longer, and 
leave the ground rough; that which was digged 
in October will now want to be paſſed over with 
a hoe, to reffeſh it, which wiil deſtroy - all the 
young weeds: that are beginning to grow. 

23. Plant cuttings of Gooſeberries and Cur- 
rants, they ſhould be of the laſt year's growth about 
a joot long, and half put into the ground; but 

take 
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take care only to plant the beſt forts, for they 
colt you no more, and all the future expence au 
trouble is the ſame, | 

24. Sow the kernels of Apples and Pears ty 
raiſe ſtocks for grafting, cover them half an inch 
with earth, and ſet traps near the beds to catch 
the mice. en kr an i! JJ 

25. Tranſplant Fruit-trees of all forts, the 
ſooner in the month it is done the better, and if 
2 garden be dry ſandy ground, they ought ty 

planted in October; the holes ſhould be dig. 
ged ſome weeks beforchand, it greatly improvg 
the foil ; let the holes be quite large enough, x 
leaſt three feet ſquare, but four feet ſquare are il 
better; for then the yqung fibres will have all the 
fine pulveriſed earth, which has been rendered | 
by the froſt, to-fhoot in, inſtead of hard lumps of 
earth when the holes ate freſn made. By no means 
plant them too deep, particularly if the ſajl. be wet, 
borders are conſtantly raiſing: by the addition of 
dung, and if your ground be very moiſt bring tw 
or three barrows of earth for each tree, and plant 
them en a little hill, the reſt of the border can be 
raiſed at leiſure in two or three years after, as the 
roots begin to ſpread. The ſtem of the tree 
ought to be at leaſt eight inches from the wall, it 
gives the roots more liherty to ſpread. .After 
the earth has been gently troddem down, the rect 
ſhould be covered with ſome fern, moſs or long 
Jitter, to prevent the winds and fun from drying 
the earth, and this covering prevents the trouble 
of watering the trees in fummer. . 

26. In planting an Orchard, if the ſoil be 
mot, the ſame method muſt be taken of plant- 
ing each tree on a bill; but for a ſtandard tree, 
a cart load of earth at leaſt will be wanted « 

Eaci 
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ach; if earth cannot conveniently be procured, 
you Cannot do better than make ſome hollow 
Jrains ; this will procure you earth to plant the 
trees on, and drain the land at the fame. time, 
but if you have earth for to plant the trees on, 
yet ſtill make hollow drains, for you can never 
have well-flavoured fruit from a wet ſoil; and if 
your ſituation be fo unlucky, do not grudge 
the expence at firſt of doing every thing in your 
power to drain the land to keep it dry. . 
ö 27. Deftroy the Moſs and the Bull-finches, 
* Wi they are both great enemies to fruit-trees ; the 
{birds at this time live chiefly on the buds of the 
"oY trees. ; 

|: 28. Uncover the Fig-trees which have had 
0B mats nailed before chem, but do it by degrees, 
ind not till the weather is a little mild. 

R 29. Plant. out the Stocks which are intended 
r budding, and grafting, in rows, three feet 
under, and two feet from each, they will thrive 
"BY better for having fo much room. The Stocks 
(WY alſo which were budded Jaſt ſummer ſhould now 
e 
0 


be cut down within four inches of the bud. 

30. Give plenty of 'air in the day-time to 
the Strawberries on hot beds; pick off deeayed 
leaves, take off all the earth you conveniently 
can without diſturbing the roots, and ad ſome 
freſty ; it will greathy refreſh- them, and you myſt 
give them conſtant but gentle waterings, when 
in bloom, with the water a little warmed by 
ſetting it in the dunghill the night before. 

31. Fowards the end of the montly begin to 
graft Apples, Pears, Plums and Cherries 3 take 
care that the clay yuu uſe is well tempered, and 
ciole it very well, for on this the ſucceſs greatly 
depends. ert on 6h er 17 
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32. The Produce of a F ruit- Garden. 


ALmonDs Pears | 

APPLES Bei de Queſſois 
Aromatic Pippin Boncretien 
Harvey Apple Carmelite 
Jobn Apple Citron d'Hyver 
Holland Pippin Colmar 
Golden Ruftet Eaſter Bergamot 
Kentiſh 34 St. Martial 
Nonpareil Winter Rouſſelet 
Piles Ruſſt Pears for Baking 
Pearmain | Black Worceſter” 
Stone Pippin Catillac 
W heeler's Ruſſet Double: flowering 
CugsNyTs ., . Af Engliſh Warden 

. Walnuts. 


FEBRUARY. 
"The Flower 0 Garden, and Shrubbery, 


The fs care uf am be taken of the 
beds of valuable flowers: in covering them ; but 
in the middle of the day when it ils, the 
mats mult be taken off. 

If the Auriculas were not freſh. *** laſt 
month, they muſt not be deferred any longer, 
and they muſt be conſtantly, g uarded againſt all 
bad weather, either rain or: froſt. 

_ Finiſh | ſowing the ſeed of Polyanthuſes and 
Auriculas, if not done already, 


11 34. The 
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3 The Carnations now will want attend- 
ing to, the gompoſt ſhould be turned over and 
the large ſtbnes only ſcreened out of it, but 
by no means ſifted roo fine; the firſt mild 
weather begin to pot them by putting them into 
pots about ſeven op eight inches over, and when 
done, place them in à warm ſituation, and cover 
them at night with mats; but if they were in 
large pots beipre, they only want having the 
earth taken out as far as you can without diſ- 
turbing the roots, and freſh put in; they are 
without doubt beſt put in their pots they are 
to flower in, in Autumn, but then they take 
above double the room to be placed in all the 
winter, therefore in this a perſon is to ſuit his 
own conveniency - wy 
35. Dig the ground in your ſhrubbery, if not 
done before, (firſt pruning the trees) and if that 
were done at the proper ſeaſon in October, give 
ta flight hoeing now, and it will deſtroy all the 
weeds, which are beginning to ſprout. 

30. If the edgings of box and thrift were not 
planted in September, they ſhould, be, deferred 
no longer, for the drying winds of; March are 
very prejudicial to them, if planted then. 

37. The ground where you intend making 
grals-walks ſhould now be. levelled, that it may 
be well ſectled before the turf. is laid; the end 
of the month being the propereſt time of doing 
', though ſometimes, from the inclemency of 
the ſeaſon you are not able to, finiſh it till April. 

3*.. The borders or beds where you intend 
lowing the hardy annuals, ſhould now be digged, 
to be ready for ſowing the following; as Lark- 
Ipurs, Lupines, . Convolvulus,  Candy- Tufts, 
Catchly, Sweet Peas, Dwarf Sun-flower, Naſ- 
turtiums, 
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turtiums, Ten weeks Stock, and ſeveral other 
forts, which muſt always be ſown where they 
are to remain, for they will not bear tranſplant. 
ing. 1 BK. E | 

39. Several forts of perennial flowers may noy 

be tranſplanted, and they will flower much 
Rronger than when done Burr, as Campanulas 
Polyanthuſes, Primroſes, Double Daiſies, Ca 
momile, London - Pride, Hepaticas, Violets, 
Thift, Saxifrage, Roſe Campions, Scarlet Lych- 
nis, Rockets, Sweet Williams, Columbine, 
Pinks, Canterbury Bells, Pereonial Sun-flowers 
Starwort, Golden Rods, French Honey-ſuckles 
Batchelors Buttons, Gentianellas. 
40. The hot-beds, prepared laſt month, wil 
now be fit for ſowing ſeveral tender annuals, a 
Balſams, Chineſe Aſters, Coxcombs, Egg Plant, 
Mignonette, Double Stramoniums, T ricolors, &c. 
for the beauty of theſe flowers depend on their 
being brought forward early, 

41. You may yet continue to plant the hardy 
Trees and Shrubs as mentioned laſt month, end 
when you take them up, many ſuckers and 
layers may be preſerved, which being very mal, 
ſhould be planted in rows in the nurſery to rt 
main for two or three years to encreaſe in ſize. 

42. In mild weather you muſt finiſh planting 
the Anemonies and Ranunculuſes, or elſe they 


will flower very weak, if deferred till nent 


month. 

43. Rake the moſs off the beds of ſeedling 
flowers, plants and cuttings, and fift a litre 
freſh earth over them; do the ſame alſo to 200 
ſhrubs which are in pots, and ſpread a lite 
freſh earth over them, 


44. The 


} 
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44. The beauty of graſs-walks depends wholly 
n their being kept in good order; draw a ſmall 
arrow over them, ftuck full of thorns, which 
ill deſtroy the wormetalls ; pick out all large 
ill- looking weeds, as Dandelion, Daiſies, and 
particularly Plantains, give them a roll and then 
mow them z this will be of great ſervice to them 
and give a pleaſing neatneſs to the garden at this 
time of the year; if the edges are very rough, 
they muſt be cut, and rake the water-tables. 

45. Where you -intend a freſh plantation of 
any trees or ſhrubs, the ground ſhould be pre- 
pared by digging and trenching, and carefully 
picking out of the weeds, if not done before. 

46. If gravel walks are grown over with moſs, 
in the middle of a flight froſty day, when the 
ſun has thawed the ſurface, ſweep them with 
2 33 birch-broom and you will readily get 
it all off. 


FEBRUAR x. 
47. Trees and Shrubs in flower. 


Almonds Lauruſtinus 
Cherry Plum Mezereons 
Cornelian Cherry Phillyrea 
Glaſtonbury Thorn Pyracantha in fruit 
Filberts Spurge Laurel 
Hazel Nuts 

n 
Aconites Crocuſes 
Anemonies Cyclamens 
Alpine Aly ſſon Daffodils 
Black Hellebore Dailies 


Heartg- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Hearts-eaſe Polyanthuſes Narciſſuſes 
Hepaticas Primroſes 

Hellebore Starry Hyacinths 
Hyacinths Snow-drops 
Perennial Adonis Tulips, early 

Perſian Iritles Violets 

Periwinkles Wali-flowers. . 
Polyanthuſes 


The Nurſery and Seminary. 


48. Plant Acorns if neglected till now, « 
it will be too late this ſeaſon, and Beech-maſ 
which ſhould be in rows at four inches diſtance, 
and each feed about three inches aſunder. 


49. Take off the layers of Elms and plant 


them in the Nurſery at three feet diſtance, and 
the plants eighteen inches aſunder. 

50. The ſeed-beds, particularly thoſe forts 
which do not come up the firſt year, ſhould in 
the middle of a Night froſty day have the mos 
gently ſcraped off with your hand or a ſmall 
rake, and ſome freſh earth or aſhes ſifted over 
them, which will greatly ſtrengthen them, and 
deſtroy the crop of weeds which would have come 
with them. | 

$1. Trench the ground and throw it into 
ridges where you intend to ſow ſeeds or plant 
trees, the enſuing month; it ſhould be a good 
loamy ſoil without dung; if your garden be not 
naturaily ſo, procure a load or two of it for the 


| ſeed-beds. 


52. Early in the month you may graft the 
Engliſh Elm, -on the Broad-leaved Wych Elm. 
52. Cut down the ſeedling Cheſnuts of one 


year old to the ground, it makes them gros 


With 
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with ſtraight ſtems afterwards, and tranſplant 
thoſe which were cut down laſt year, in rows, 
at three feet diſtance andeighteen inches aſunder, 
and alſo the Horſe-Cheſnuts, but they muſt 
never be cut down. 

54. Elms which have been planted for ſtools 
two years, will now want cutting down; the 
beds of ſeedling Wych Elms muſt be tranſplanted 
in rows at three feet diſtance, and the trecs 
eighteen inches aſunder, 

55, Willow-cuttings muſt now be prepared 
about eighteen inches long, of the laſt year's 
growth, and planted at a yard aſunder each way, 
or in rows at four feet by two feet and a quarter, 
which will afford more room for hoeing the 
weeds, 

5b. The beds of Haws ſhould have the moſs 
lightly raked off with a ſmail iron-rake, and a 
little freſh earth ſpread or ſifted over them, 
a3 next month they will begin to appear. 

57. After ſnow or rain cut trenches to carry off 
the water, and if it be neceſſary make ſome hol- 
low drains. 
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The Kitchen-Garden, 


AKE freſh hot-beds for Cucumbers 
and Melons. 
dow Cantaleupe Melons? and Turkey Cu— 
cumbers, 


Sow Aſparagus, Naſturtiums for Pickling 
and Alexanders, 

Sow Cabbages, Cauliftowers, Chardons, 
Turneps ard Lettuces, 

Make freſh plantations of Aſparagus. 

Dreſs Artichokes and make new plantations, 

Plant Cauliflowers out from under the Bell. 

glaſſes, alſo thoſe raiſed at Spring. 


. Sow Parſley, Thyme, Balil, Marjoram, &c, 
Plant flips of P'ennyroyal, Balm, Camomile 


and other aromatic herbs, 

Continue to ſow Marrowfat Peas and plant 
W indfor Beans. 

Sow Endive, Savoys, Red-Cabbages and 
Finoch'a. 

Fork up Alparagus and give air to the hotbeci, 

Sow French-Beans on dry ground and 
Brocoli. 


About the 20th ſow Cucumbers and Melon 
for Bell-glaſſes. 


Plant Onions for ſeeds with Leeks and 
End:ve, 


10. Finiſ 


16. 
17. 


18. 
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Finiſh ſowing Onions, Carrots, Leeks. 
Produce of the Kitchen-Garden in March. 


The Fruit-Garden. 


Take up the fruit-trees you intend planting, 
and if the ground be not ready, lay them 
in trenches to retard the ſhooting, 

Finiſh pruning early in the month. 

Place Mats, branches of Yew, Fir, Fern, or 
old fiſhing- nets before the fruit-trees. 


. Graft trees, ſhorten the ſhoots of grafted trees, 


and cut off the heads of budded trees. 
Pick off the decayed leaves of forced Straw- 
berries, and water them plentifully. 


Uncover Fig-trees, and give them ſome li- 


quid Manure. 
Hoe the ground between Fruit-trees, 


Cut down freſh-planted Peaches and Nec- 


tarines, 

Dreſs the Strawberry-beds, 

Examine freſh-planted Standard fruit-trees, 

Plant cuttings of Vines. 

Examine the beds of Cherry-kernels and 
other ſeedlings. 

Look over the grafted-trees, and make layers 
of Vines, 


31. Produce of the Orchard and Fruit-Garden, 


32. 
33. 


34. 
35. 


The Flower-Garden and Shrubbery. 


Finiſh planting the beginning of the month 
all Deciduous Trees, 

Lay down Turf, and roll and mow the 
graſs-walks. 

Turn up Grave]-walks, and roll them directly. 

Finiſh planting Perennial Flowers. 
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Continue to ſow' Annual Flowers. 


Sow Biennial and Perennial Flowers in the 
ſeminary. 


. Sow Tender Annuals on hot- beds. 
. Plant out the cuttings of Chryſanthemuny, 


and examine the ſeed-beds. 


. Finiſh potting and earthing Carnations. 
. Examine the beds of Hyacinths and Aufi. 


culas. 


Plant all forts of Evergreens. 
. Tranſplant the ſeedling trees from the ſecd- 


beds. 


. Examine the ſeed-beds and ſtir up the 


earth. 


Move the Auriculas into the Flower-ſtand. 
. Prepare the beds for ſowing ſeeds of Flow- 


ering Shrubs and ornamental trees. 

Wath the leaves of Myrtles, Winter-cher- 
ries and Pomegranates, planted againſt 
the South- wall, 


. Freſh pot the M yreles, &c. under plaſles, 
. Trees and Shrubs in Flower in March, 


The Nurſery and Seminary. 


Prepare beds for fowing of ſeeds. 
Hoe and weed the ſeedling-beds, and reel 


earth over them. 


. Tranſplant from the ſeed- beds Afh, Becches, 


Elms, Limes, Oaks, &c. 


Plant out Poplars on moiſt ground. 


Plant Quick out from the ſeed- beds. 


. Make Layers of EIm- trees. 


Water the ſced beds in very dry weather. 


. Spread Fern, &c, over the roots of freſh 


planted trees, 


MARCH; 
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KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


1. A K E freſh hot- beds for removing the 
Cucumbers and Melons to, which are 
in pots, as the beds decline in heat; when the 
Cucumbers have ' five or ſix rough leaves, they 
muſt be placed out where they are to remain, 
and when the forwardeſt begin to ſhew fruit, 
if a piece of glazed tile be laid under each, it 
will 3 for ward them. It is now almoſt un- 
neceſſary to caution the Gardener againſt the 
old method of pulling off what are called falſe 
bloſſoms without theſe, which are the male 
bloſſoms, the others, which are the female ones, 
will never ſet the fruit, and ſome gardeners 
have watched till the farina or yellow duſt which 
is in the inſide of the male bloſſom is fully ripe 
and then have gently with a finger and thumb 
ſhaked ſome of it into the female one, which 
will cauſe the fruit to ſet the ſooner ; the Bees- 
and other inſets carry this from flower to 
flower, later in the ſeaſon, but at preſent there 
= but few, which obliges the gardener to: 
0 if, | 

If all four plants grow and are very luxuriant, 
you muſt take one away, and conſtantly keep 
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up your” beds to a proper heat, by adding freſh che 
lining on the ſides. fou 
The Melons, when they have four leaves, Wh is 
ſhould be pinched at top with your finger and Wh «ri 
thumb, and they will throw out runners ; you tho 
muſt then prepare freſh beds, and when they fert 
are in a proper degree of heat, carefully plant pat 
two out upon a little hill of earth, laid at leat WWF | 
fiftcen inches thick, but not laid all at once, al 
that it may be properly warm; as the plants WW pla 
eacreaſe, put more earth into the frame, that dif 
at laſt it may be that thickneſs all over the bed. me 
2. You muſt now ſow ſome Cantaleupe Melon- ma 
ſecd for the principal crop, and alſo Turky Cu- Al 
cumbers both green and white, r0\ 
3. Sow ſome Aſparagus - ſeeds early in the 
month, to keep up your crops for forcing, allo yo 
Naſturtiums for pickling. B WI 
Hoe the Spinach to about ſix inches diſtance, 
and the Radiſhes to two or three, alſo continue un 
to ſow more feed of each. pl: 
If Alexanders were forgotten to be ſown in ge 
Auguſt, let it be done now, and earth up thoſe an 
which are out of the ground. pl 
4. Sow Cabbage-ſeed of various forts, and n 
alſo more Cauliflowers ; Celery for a ſecond tex 
crop, and Chardons, with ſome early Dutch- cr 
turneps in a light dry ſoil. th 
The principal crop of Lettuces, of various fi 
ſorts according to your own taſte, muſt now be 
ſown, and it is not amiſs to ſow a few with the * 
Carrots and Onions, for they ſoon come off; 4 
the Coſs pleaſes moſt perſons. * 
5. Make freſh plantations of Aſparagus, par- — 


ticularly if your foil be dry, it ſhould not be 


deferred longer than the middle of this month; 
chooſe 
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chooſe plants of one or two years old, and plant 
four rows at a foot diſtance each way; when that 
is done, and the bed levelled, make three ſmall 
drills, and fow Onion-ſced in them; by this me- 
thod your Onions and Aſparagus do not inter- 
fere; let each bed be four feet wide, and leave a 
path of two feet. 

Plant alſo ſome more Aſparagus, for you 
always ought to have a proper ſtock for forcing ; 
plant ſix rows in every bed, at about eight inches 
diſtance, and the foil for this ought to be rather 
moiſt than dry, to make your plants large; you 
may ſow a row of Onions between each row of 
Aſparagus z this firſt year alſo, you may plant a 
row of Windſor-beans in the alleys. 

6. The Artichokes muſt now be drefled, and 
you will have ſuckers to make a freſh plantation 
with, 

7- The Cauliflowers may now be taken fron 
under the Bell-glaſſes, leaving the two deſt 
plants; pick off all decayed leaves, dig up the 
ground round them with a three-tined fork, 
and draw the earth up to the ſtems ; the reſt 
plant out in rows at two feet two inches aſunder, 
in good rich ground, and the rows at three 
teet, or elſe at a greater diſtance, to have other 
crops between them; and ſow Radiſhes amongit 
2 after planted, to preſerve them from the 

ies. 

Draw the earth into a hill, round thoſe which 
remain, it gives an opportunity of raiſing the 
glaſs up three inches, and by that means they 
may be covered a few weeks longer ; if the plants 
are very large, ſome perſons chooſe to leave only 


one under each glaſs. 
F 4 The 
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The Cauliflower-plants alſo ſown at Spring, 
will want to be pricked out in a frame to about 
three inches diſtance, to prevent their being 
drawn up weak, and they muſt have plenty of 
air given them, | 

8. Sow ſome more Parſley, alſo Thyme, Hy. 
ſp, Sweet Baſil, Marjorain, Savory, Bugloſs, 
Smallage, Dill, Clary, Borage, Fennel, Bur- 
net, Marygolds, Sorrel, and ſome others of the 
ſame kind. 

9. Plant flips or cuttings of aromatic and other 
herbs, as Pennyroyal, Baulm, Camomile, Tanſey, 
Tarragon, Sage, '] hyme, Roſemary, South- 
ernwood, Winter Savory, Lavender, Rue, 
Wormwood, with ſeveral others, on ſhady bor- 
ders, meny of them may be ſlipped off with roots 
to them ; and make plantations of Spear-Mint, 
and Pepper-Mint on moiſt ground, 

10. Continue to ſow Marrow.fat and Egg- 
Peas, and plant Windſor-Beans that there may 
be a conſtant ſucceſſion; but for theſe later crops 
chooſe the moiſteſt ground, and pinch off the 
tops of thoſe Beans which are in flower, and 
carth up them and the early Peas; the Peas alſo 
againſt walls or pales will want ſticking. 

11. Sow Endive, Savoys, and red Cabbages, 
al ſo Finochia in drills a foot aſunder, 

12, Fork up the Aſparagus beds, and give 
a great deal of air to the forced Aſparagus, to 
give it colour and a better flayour, 

13. French Beans may be now ſown, if the 
weather has been fine and dry for ſome days, 
or elſe they will rot, therefore ſow ſome for two 
or three weeks together, to have more chances 
than one; alſo ſome Broccoli to come in be fore 


Chriſtmas, 
14. About 
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14. About the twentieth or ſive and twen- 
tieth, ſow Cucumbers, particularly the green 
and white Turky, and ſome Cantaleupe Melons, 
on a moderate hot-bed, to be placed out under 
bell-glaſſes or oil papers, alſo Capſicums for 
pickles, Tomatas for ſoups, and fome Purſlane.: 

15. Plant out Onions for ſeeds on beds, in 
a well-ſheltered ſituation; the ground muft be 
dunged and rather moiſt than dry ; pick out the 
thin-ſkinned, good-ſhaped ones. | 

Plant alſo Leeks and Endive for ſeed. 

16. If you have not ſown the principal crops 
of Onions, Carrots and Leeks, defer it no longer. 


MAR g. 
14. The produce of the Kitchen-Garden. 


Alexanders Coleworts Parſneps 

Aſparagus Corn Sallad Potatoes 

Balm Creſles Salſafy 

Beets Endive Scorzoneras 

Boorcole Garlic Sorrel 

Broccoli Horſe-radiſh Savoys 

Borage Leeks Sage 

Burnet Lettuces Spinach 

Cabbages Marygolds Sprouts 

Carrots Marjoram Thyme 

Celery Mint Turneps | 

Chardons Onions Water-Creſſes. 

Chervil Parſley | 
On the Hot beds, 

Aſparagus French-Beans Muſtard 

Creſſes Lettuces Radiſhes 

Cucumbers Muſhrooms Strawberries. -j 
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Manrcn. 
The Orchard and Fruit-Garden, 


18. If you have not planted all the Fruit. 
trees you intend, and your ground is not yet 
ready, take up the trees, ſhorten ſome of the 


roots, and Jay them in a trench till you want 


them, this will check them from ſhooting ſo 
_ 

The pruning of the Wall-trees ought to 
be Eniſhed early in this month, eſpecially if it be 
a warm Spring, as the trees will be in bloſſom. 

20. If there are dry eaſterly winds, it is a 
good method to cover the Apricots, Peaches, 
and Nectarine-trees which are in bloom with 
mats, but then they muſt be done very ſecurely, 
to prevent being blown off, and rolled up every 
morning ; but if you are not willing to be at that 
trouble, it is a good method to ſtick ſome branches 
of Fir, Yew, or even Fern, all over the tree 
thinly, but make it very faſt that no winds dil 
place it, and it ſhould be done before the bloſſoms 
come out: ſome others nail old fiſhing-nets 
double over the trees, which will likewiſe oreatly 
defend them. 

21. Grafting the different ſorts of ſtocks mull 
now be attended to; take great care in claying 
them well, and let it be properly tempered befor 
uſed. 

he ſhoots of trees grafted laſt year will want 
to be ſhortened to four or five eyes, and thole 
budded laſt ſummer ſhould have their heads cut 
off to throw all the nouriſhment to the bud. 

22. Examine the Strawberries on the hot-becs, 
pick off the decayed leaves, which if left a 

wou 
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would cauſe much of the fruit to be mouldy; 
give them plenty of water, and a great deal of 
air when the ſun ſhines, and your fruit will be 
much better coloured by it. | 

23. Fake away entirely the mats from before 
thoſe Fig-trees which were covered, and if there 
be no crops on the borders, ſtir up the earth 
with a fork, and give them a dreſſing of cham- 
ber-lye, or ſoap-ſuds now and then; as they are 
frequently planted in paved yards, the only me- 
thod you can apply any thing to ſuch is by 
liquid manure, nor 1s dung proper for them, 

24. Hoe the ground between the Gooſeberries, 
Currants, and the young Fruit-trecs ; for though 
the weeds are but juſt beginning to ſprout, it 
will greatly refreſh the trees, and many rods of 
und may be done in a day by one man when 
the work is fo light. 

25. Peaches and Nectarines planted the be- 
ginning of winter, or early in the ſpring, muſt 
now be cut down to four or five eyes; but Apri- 
cots and Cherries muſt not have their branches 
Mortened at all, only thoſe which grow ſtraight 
torwards muſt be taken away, if not done when 
planted, | 

26. Weed and fork the Strawberry-beds, be- 
einning with the Scarlet; ſpread fome aſhes 
betwixt the plants, and take away all the runners. 

27. Standard Fruit-trees, planted laſt year, 
ſhould be looked over, and if the ends of any of 
the ſhoots be damaged, they ſhould be cut down 
to a ſtrong live eye, and the ground round them 
forked up, and left like a baſon to retain the rain, 
28. The cuttings of Vines which were placed 
in the ground under pea ftraw, muſt towards 


the end of the month be taken up, be well wats 
| 60, 
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ed, and rubbed from any mildew which th 
may have contracted, and then planted wherg 
they are to remain, leaving only one eye even 
with the ſurface of the ground. 

29. Examine the beds of Cherry-kernels and 
other ſeedlings, ſcrape off all the moſs and weeds 
you can, and fift or ſpread a little freſh earth 
over them, 

30. At the end of the month carefully look 
over the clay of the grafted trees, and re-place 
any which is cracked or fallen off, 

Make layers of Vines, and they will be ready 
to take off by Michaelmas, | 


Mazxrc#H,. 
21, Produce of the Fruit-Garden, 


ALMONDS PEARS 

APPLES Bergamot Bugi 
Golden Ruſſet Boncretien 
French Pippin Barrel Pear 
Kentiſh Pippin Eaſter Bergamot 

Holland Pippin German Muſcat 
John Apple Souler's Bergamot 

Loan's Fearmain Sr. Germain 
Nonpareil Winter Orange Pear 
Pile's Ruſſet Winter Rouſlſelet 

Pomme d' Api Pears for Baking 
Stone Pippin Catillac 

_ Wheeler's Ruſſet Double flowering 

CHESNUTS Engliſh Warden 

WALNUTS 


On the Hot beds, 


STRAWBERRIES, | Maxcn. 


FOR MARCH. p 109 


MAR COH. 


The Flower-Garden and Shrubbery. 


32. Finiſh planting the beginning of this 
month all deciduous trees; prune the trees in the 
ſhrubbery, and then hoe and rake the ground to 
make it look neat. | 

33. The ground being levelled and ſettled ſince 
laſt month, it will now be ready for laying down 
turf; take the opportunity of a mild day, or elſe 
the middle of the day; to do it early in a cold 
morning the men cannot work at it, and it 19 
loſing time for them to attempt it; the Graſs- 
walks alſo muſt be frequently rolled and mowed. 

34. The Gravel-walks being well ſwept and 
cleaned from moſs, may now be turned and laid 
down again, and rolled as ſoon as you can after, 
but never turn up too much at once ; if they are 


very ſpacious and long, a horſe and a harrow diſ- 


patches them quicker : if they are much lighten- 
ed with froſt, the harrow will ſometimes looſen 
them enough without a pick-ax or ſpade, that 
you will be a judge of when you begin, and if 
lo, they are quickly done, and with a little 
trouble; never turn them up in winter, it cauſes 
the ſceds of weeds to get into the gravel, which 
they could not do if laid even, and hinders it 
after from binding ſo well. | 
35. You ſhould now finiſh planting mgſt ſorts 
of Perennial flowers, as mentioned laſt month, 
in mild moiſt weather; for if dry weather ſets in 
ſoon after they are planted, many will miſcarry. 
35. Continue to ſow more A ſuch as 
were directed laſt month, that there may be a 


regular 
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1168 THE FLOWER: GARDEN, 


regular ſucceſſion of themetill autumn, and this 
cen only be managed by frequent ſowings, a 
ſome do not remain above three months from 
their time of fowing till they have pet fected their 
ſeeds. + 

37. The feeds of moſt forts of biennia!s aud 
perennials muſt now be ſown on ſeparate beds in 
the ſeminary in the lower-garden, for they muſt 
not be imroduced into the borders till they are 
nearer flowering. 

38. Tender annual flowers, as Balſams, Mar. 
vel of Peru, Chineſe Aſters, Sweet Sultans, Egg- 
Plants, Mignonette, Double Stramoniums, Cockſ. 
combs, Tricolors, Senfitive Plants, Convolvulu 
major, &c. will want a gentle hot-bed, or elle 
they will be very late, nor will few of their ſeed 
ripen ſoon enough in autumn ; they may allo be 
ſown at the end of the month in a warni border, 
and covered at night with a mat, but theſe wil 
be very late, nor can you have any feed from 
them; thoſe which were ſown on the firſt hot- 
beds will want to be planted in ſeparate ſmall 
pots, to be brought forwards on other hot- beds, 

and the frames muſt be deeper than the firſt, to 
admit their growing. 

39. The cuttings of Double Chryſanthemum, 
preſerved under frames in the winter, muſt be 
planted in {mal} pots, and if placed on a hot- bed 
will be brought into flower much earlier. 

The beds of ſeedling flowers, ſlips and cuttings 
muſt be looked after regularly, and all weeds that 
appear be pulled up before they are an inch high, 

40. Finiſh potting and earthing the Carnati- 
ons, if not done before; for they will ſoon begin 
to hoe, and diſturbing them then will great!y 
weaken them, 


41. Examine 
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41. Examine the beds of Anemonies, Ranun- 
culuſes, Hyacinths, Tulips &c, weed them and 
ſtir the earth, many of them will begin to flower, 
for which reaſon they muſt ſtill be guarded in 
bad weather; and the Hyacinths ſhould have 
ſome ſmall Ricks placed down by them to ſupport 
their weighty heads; you may cut forked ſticks 
out of a birch-broom, if you do not chuſe- to be 


at more expence. * 


The Auriculas will now want to be carefully 
taken care of, all dead leaves picked off, the mat 
always let down before them at night and in 
ſtormy weather, and gently and frequently wa- 
tered. | 

42. This month is the beſt in the whole 
year to plant all fort of Evergreens, as the Firs, 
tines, Hollies, Arbutus, Phillyreas, Alaternus, 
Yews, Laurels, Ciſtus, Junipers, Ilex, Cytiſus, 
Cedars, Larches, &c. they can be taken up 
with but very ſmall balls of earth, therefore the 
ground ſhould be made as ready as poſlible, and 
if the holes were dug a week or two beforehand, 
it would mellow the earth and cauſe them to be 
planted much quicker, ; 

As molt of the Evergreens delight in a ſandy 
ſoil, dung ſhould never be applied to them, and 
as ſoon as pothble, after planted, they ſhould be 
covered with fern, mols, old thatch, or ſome 
ſuch thing, to prevent the earth from being too 
dry, (and is what the gardeners call mulching) 


which will ſave much trouble after in watering 


the trees in Summer, 

43. The ſeedling, evergreen and deciduous 
trees muſt now be tranſplanted from the ſeed- beds 
into the nurſery, the ſmall ones into rows, at 
lix inches diſtance, and three inches aſunder, 


or 


| 
| 
| | 


Tre THE FLOWER-GARDEN | 
or allow them a little more room if their ſize u- 
quire it; but nothing is ſo detrimental to you 
plants as te be too much crouded, therefore your 
own diſcretion muſt guide you in this, better tha 
any poſitive inſtructions, and you are to conſider 
that they muſt remain here for two years, or ſome 
perhaps three. Fe 

Thoſe ſeedlings which have been before tranſ. 
planted from the ſeed-beds, and want planting 
out to greater diſtances, muſt now be done, in 
mild moiſt weather, and ſome cut fern or mok 
ſpread thinly over the bed to keep the earth moiſ 
the enſuing ſummer, | | 

4. Examine the ſeed-beds, weed them, and 


ſift freſh earth over them, if the plants be high 


enough to admit it, 

45. Towards the middle or end of the month 
according to the ſeaſon, the Auriculas muſt be 
removed to the ftand or ſhed where they are to 
remain whilſt in flower; they ſhould have the 
morning ſun come to them, but be in an airy fi- 
tuation. 

46. Level the ground where you intend to ſow 

our ſeeds of trees and ſhrubs, and throw it into 


beds of four feet wide, with a path of two feet 
between each; every fort of ſeed that you can, 
ſow it in drills, in different diftances according 


to the ſize of the feed, by that means the weeds 


are more eaſily deſtroyed. 


If you have but few to fow, make uſe of the 


north border of your garden, and ſome of the 


more tender or valuable ſorts are better ſown in 


pots, and then you can move them into ſhelter 


in the winter, as the Arbutus, Magnolia, Cedar 


of Lebanon, Tulip-tree, Gum Storax, Azaleas, 


Chionanthus, Itea, Clethra, Kalmia, Chineſe, 
* Arbor 


FOR MARCH, 173 
Arbor Vitæ, &c. and theſe many perſons will 
ſor ward on a gentle hot-bed ; but the common 
forts of Firs, Pines, Oaks, Larches, Cypreſs, 
Aſh, Judas-tree, Spaniſh Broom, Cephalanthus, 
Virginian Cedars, Bays, Phlomis or Sage-tree, 
Junipers, &c. will do better in the beds. 

47. The Myrtles, Winter Cherries, - Double 
Pomegranates which are planted in the open 
ground on a ſouth-wall, ſhould every day have 
the mats rolled up to give them freſh air, and the 
rain can then waſh the leaves; but if you per- 
ceive them to have contracted much dirt during 
the winter, take the opportunity of the middle 
of a very fine day to waſh the leaves well, then 
remove the dung which covered the roots, and 
dig up the ground with a three-tined fork. 

48, The Myrtles alſo, in pots, Winter- Cher- 
ries, &c. under the glaſs lights, ſhould be taken 
out, the earth and roots round the ſides pared 
off, and put into, larger pots, with ſome very rich 
earth; the glaſſes may now be uſed for other 
purpoles, for mats will be ſufficient to covet 
them, if placed in a warm corner, for a few 
weeks longer; all perennial flowers in pots muſt 
alſo be new potted, T 
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MARC H. 


49. Trees and Shrubs in Flower, 


Almonds Scarlet 

Single Dwarf Mezereon 

Double Dwarf Purple 

White Red 

Red White . 
Cornelian Cherry Peaches 
Larches Double Flowering 
Lauruſtinus 3 p 
Laurel Sea Buckthorn 
Manna Aſh Spaniſh Travellers Joy 
Maples Spurge Laurel 

Norway 

FLOWERS. 

Anemonies Muſcari 
Alyſſons Narciſſuſes 
Auriculas | Perfian [ris 
Crocuſes Panſies 
Crown Imperials Pilewort 
Cyclamens Primroſes 
Daffodils Polyanthuſes 
Daiſies ; Scarlet Ranunculuſes 
Dens Canis Snowdrops 
Fritillaries Large Snowdrops 
Fumatory Spring Colchicums 
Hyacinths Tulips 
Hepaticas Violets 
HermodaQyl Wall- flowers. 
Jonquils 


MAR CA 
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M ARCH, 
The Nurſery ahd Seminary. 


50. The beds where you intend ſowing the 
ſeeds mult not be deferred any longer being pre- 
pared, and if neceſſary, freſſi loam brought, if 
the ſoil be not proper. 

51. Ihe ſeedling-beds of Oaks, Cheſnuts, 
Beeches and others planted in rows ſhould be 
hoed with a ſmall hoe, and the moſs and weeds 
raked off into the alleys, and freſh earth ſpread 
over them to encourage their ſhooting more free- 
ly; the others which are ſown broadcaſt muſt be 
carefully weeded by the hand, and earth ſifted 
over them. 

52. Tranſplant from the ſeed-beds Aſh, Beech- 
es, Elms, Limes and Oaks, into ground well 
digged, 'and at the following diſtances, 

Aſh-trees of one year old into beds fix feet 
wide, in rows at fourteen inches diſtance, and 
the plants ten inches aſunder; the ſeedlings 
which have been once planted out, in rows three 
feet by eighteen inches. 

Beeches, after remaining two years in the ſeed- 
bed, into rows at thirty inches by eighteen. 

Elms of all forts into rows at three feet by one 
and a half, 

Limes of two years old from ſeed, at two feet 
and a half by eighteen inches. | 

Oaks at two years old may be tranſplanted 
where they are to remain for timber, but if into 
the nurſery, in rows at thirty inches by eighteen. 

53. Poplars raiſed from cuttings will want to 
be planted out on moiſt ground, the ſmall plants 
muſt remain another year, 

54. Quick 
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54. Quick ſhould now be digged up, which 
has remained in the ſeed- bed for two years, ſince 
the haws came up, and planted into rows at {ix 
inches by four, | | | 
55, Elm-trees which have been planted for 
ftools two years, will have made ſhoots prope 
for laying, and the operation ſhould now be per. 
formed, according to the directions under the ar- 
ticle Ehn. 

56. The end of this month is frequently very 
dry, if that ſhould happen, it will be neceſſary to WM 2. | 
water the ſeed-beds moderately, but morning is a 
more proper time than the evening. 3.0 

57. Procure ſome Fern, or branches of Yew 
and Firs, to fpread over the ground where you Wl 4 
have planted, to keep the earth moiſt, which i3 
much better than watering the trees, and ſaves 
expences; but when the rains come they ſhould 
be taken away. | 1 f 
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For APRIL. 


The Kitchen- Garden. 


I. n examine if any thing 


| 2 . 


4 


| neceſſary to be done laſt month were 
omitted. 

Finiſh planting Aſparagus; weed the old 
beds frequently. 


Continue planting Beans, and ſowing Peas 


every fortnight. 


. Sow French- Beans every week this month, 


with Radiſhes, Spinach, and Creſſes, Muſ- 
tard and Lettuces for feed, 

Hoe well the ground round Cabbages and 
Cauliflowers. | 

Plant out Melons and Cucumbers. 

Prick out from the feed- beds Cauliflowers, 
Celery, Cabbages and Savoys. 


Continue to plant out Aromatic Herbs. 


. dow Purneps every fortnight, and hoe thoſe 


already come up. 


. Sow Scorzonera, Salſafy, Purſlane, Celery, 


and Finochio. 


. Carefully attend the beds of Onions, and 


Carrots, and do not ſuffer the weeds to 
be as high as the crop. 


Hoe well the ground where Potatoes are 
13. 
14. 


planted, before they appear. 
Dig between the rows of Peas and Beans 

with a three-tined fork, 
Prick out Celery Plants, 


15. After 
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15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 
20. 


27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 
N. 


IT. 


33 
34+ 


After rain ſearch for Snails and Slugs, ant 
deſtroy Caterpillars. 

Examine the Melon-plants, pinch and earth 

them up. 

Take off the young ſhoots from Artichoke, 
and ſow Carrots. 

Cut off the tops of Beans in flower, 

Cucumbers and Melons to be planted out 
under Bell or Hand- glaſſes. 

Plant Cucumbers and Melons ſeparate, to 
prevent their Farina mixing, and makiny 
both ſorts to degenerate. 

Sow Capſicums and Gourds. | 

Produce of the Kitchen- Garden in April, 


The Orchard and F coit:Gaiden. 


Finiſh planting Fruit-trees, and mulch then 
well. 

Water and apply Hogs-dung to blighted trees, 

Search for Caterpillars. 

Plant Vine-Cuttings, and examine the bud- 
ded trees. 

Weed and fork Strawberry-beds, 

Thin Apricots. 

Look over the Vines, and pull off impropet 
buds, 

Examine the grafted trees. 

Water and lay ſome turf round freſh-planted 
trees. 

Turn up the weather-boards on the tops ot 
walls in gentle rains. 

In a very plentiful year thin Apricots ve) 
much, | | 

Produce of the Fruit- Garden in April. 


The 
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Plant Myrtles againſt a South-wall, and ſe- 


veral hardy Green-houſe plants, 


Dig up Gravel-walks and roll them. | 
Repair Lawns and Graſs-walks, by planting 


a ſmall ſpot of Poa-graſs. 


. Finiſh planting and ſowing” Perennial, Bi- 


ennial and Annual Flowers. 


Plant Tuberoſes for blowing, and the off-ſets 


in the Seminary. 


Weed conſtantly beds of ſeedling- flowers. 
Cover the beds of curious flowers with mats. 
- Attend the Auriculas, and water the ſeed- beds. 


Finiſh planting Shrubs and Evergreens, 


. Sow the Seeds of Shrubs and Trees. 
. Conſtantly weed the feed- beds. 
. Take away the Mats from the Myrtles, &c. 


planted againſt South walls. 


. Attend the Annuals, and freſh pot them. 
- Stir up the earth in Carnation pots, and ſow 


iced, 


All Shrubs and Flowers in pots ſhould be ſet 


In pans. 


. Slip and ſow Balm of Gilead. 


Weed, mow, and roll Grafs- walks, 


. Deſtroy weeds conſtantly this month, as their 


ſeedz begin to vegetate. 


. Cut off all dead branches from the Shrubs. 
Trees and Shrubs in flower in April. 


The Nurſery and Seminary. 


. Examine the omiſſions of the former month, 
. Sow Firs, Larches and Pines. 

. Tranſplant Evergreen Timber-trees. 
Water Horſe-Cheſnuts as they begin to ſhoot, 
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KITCHEN-GARDEN, 


1. O much buſineſs is required to be per. 

formed laſt month in ſowing and plant. 
ing, that it is very neceſſary carefully to revi: 
the operations, leaſt there be any thing omittel 
which may cauſe you to loſe the ET 

2. Finiſh planting the Aſparagus early in the 
month, if not done before; weed the old bed; 
frequently, and hoe the alleys, for nothing looks 
worſe than Aſparagus beds covered with weeds, 
which hinder you from ſeeing it when you cut 
it, the nettles alſo ſting your fingers; and as the 
plants remain many years on the ſame ground, 
every thing ſhould be done to preſerve the earth 
in full vigour ; beſides, ſeveral crops of different 
weeds the year round, exhauſt the ground more 
than the crops themſelves. 

3. Continue planting Long-podded and Wind- 
ſor Beans, and ſowing of Marrowfat Peas every 
fortnight, but now do it on the moſt ſhady and 
moiſt ground, 

4. F rench Beans may be ſown every week this 
month, but dry weather muſt be choten for it; 
and if much cold rain follows, you may depend 
on it the ſeed will be rotten, and you mult not 


| Still 
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still continue to ſow Radiſhes, Spinach, Creſ- 
ſes, and muſtard thin to ſtand for ſeed with ſe- 
veral ſorts of Lettuces. 

5. Hoe the ground well with a ſharp hoe round 
the Cabbages and Cauliflowers, and draw the 
earth up to them; cutting ſome of the fibres will 
be of ſervice, and cauſe them to throw out more. 

6, Plant out the Melons and Cucumbers, as 
you ſee them arrive at a proper ſize for it, and 
keep up the beds of thoſe in bearing to a good 
heat, 

7. Prick out Cauliflowers and Celery from 
the ſeed-beds, alſo the Cabbages and Savoys. 

8. The aromatic herbs, &c. directed laſt 
month, to be planted by flips and cuttings, may 
ſtill be continued to be done this; thoſe raiſed 
laſt year will have made good roots, and ſhould 
be now planted out in rainy weather, with good 
balls of earth, where they are to remain. 

9. Sow more Turneps, and hoe thoſe already 
come up to about ſix inches diſtance, you mult 
ſw every fortnight to have a regular ſucceſhon 
tor the table. < 

10. Sow alſo Scornozera, Salſafy, Purſlane, 
Celery and ſome Finochio, but that muſt be in 
drills a foot aſunder. e 

11. Attend the beds of Onions, Lettuces, 
Carrots and Lecks; by no means fufter the 
weeds to be as high as the crops, the damage 
they will receive by it can never be repaired at- 
terwards, and as theſe are ſome of the moſt va- 
luable crops in your garden, too much attention 
cannot be paid them. 

12. Hoe the ground where Potatoes are planted, 
defore they appear, if the weeds are ſprouting, 
which is generally the Caſe ; or if they be not 

G _ planted 
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planted ſo regularly, but that will be in danger 
of cutting the roots, you mult wait till they hay 
Juſt appeared before you do it, 

13. The ground muſt be conſtantly ſtirred 
near Peas and Beans; and if they ſeem rather 
ſtinted by the dryneſs of the weather, poorneſ 
of the ground, or any other cauſe, dig near them 
with a three tined fork; the breaking of a few 
fibres, inſtead of hurting them, will cauſe them 
to throw out many moie; this is almoſt done 
as ſoon as hoeing, and is of double the ſervice; 
to convince you of it, and to induce you to 
practiſe it, hoe two or three rows, inſtead of 
digging, and you will find the difference, but 
particularly if dry weather continues. I he Peas 
muſt have the earth drawn up to them, and the 
Jarger ſorts ſome ſticks put to them for their ſup- 
port; in a ſmall kitchen-garden, this is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, and you afterwards have the 
convenience of gathering them, without being ſo 
much wetted by them, after, or in rain, as when 
they lye on the ground. 

14. Prick out the Celery plants from the ſced- 
bed into others, of rich light earth, at about 
three or four inches diſtance 3 water them and 
ſhade them with a mat if neceſſary, till they have 
taken rout; fow alſo ſome more ſeed. 

15. After rain look out for ſnails and ſlugs, 
or turn ſome ducks into the garden, and they 
will catch many for you; for the firſt hour ot 
two, they will be ſo intent after the jnieds, 
they will not attempt to eat any of the plants, 
but do not leave them in too long; caterpiilats 
alſo ſhonld be ſearched for among the cabbages, 
and deſtroyed before they arrive at a ſize to do 
much damage, 

| 16, The 
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16 The Melons which have two or three 
joints, muſt have the ends pinched off, to cauſe 
them to throw out runners; ſtir the earth fre- 
quently, and add more from time to time as the 
plants ſpread. | YG 

17. Take off the young ſhoots from the Arti- 
chokes, that they may not rob the principal 
ſtems; * | 

If you are fond of young Carrots, ſow a ſmall 
bed to come in, in the autumn. 

18. Cut off the tops of the Beans which are 
in flower; at the end of the month, plant more 
of ſuch ſorts as you are fondeſt of, and ſow Peas 
likewiſe, 

19. Towards the end of the month make beds 
for planting out Melons and Cucumbers under 
hand or bell-glaſſes; make the beds above ground, 
for the opportunity of lining the ſides when the 
heat declines; in May they may be made within 
the ground, | 

Dung in many places is ſo ſcarce and dear, 
it cannot be procured in plenty, but if you have 
ſufficient, make the beds four feet wide and 
about two feet thick ; ſow plenty of ſeed that you 
may chooſe only ſtrong plants. 

20, Never have your Melons and Cucumbers 
to grow near each other, they are of the ſame 


genus, and the farina will inevitably mix and 


cauſe both ſorts to degenerate ; the earth for the 
Melons ſhould be about eighteen inches thick; 
without a proper depth the roots cannot have 
ſufficient nouriſhment, | a 

21. Capſicums are a pickle ſo much eſteemed, 
and only want to be put into good vinegar, with- 


out any other preparation, that you ſhould have 
| plenty 
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plenty of them; the ſeeds may now be fown 
on a gentle hot-bed, 

If you have any walls or pales which want 
covering, nothing will do it ſo quick as ſowing 


the various ſorts of Gourds, 


APR I I. 


22. The produce of the Kitchen-Garden. 


Aſparagus 
Beans 
Balm 
Beets 
Borage 
Boorcole 
Burnet 
Broccoli 
OCabbages 
Carrots 
(Celery 
Cauliflowers 
Chardons 
Cheryil 


Aſparagus 
Carrots 
Cucumbers 


{"c!eworts 
Corn Sallad 
Creſſes 

Endive 
Eſchalots 

Dry and Green. 


H or ſe-radiſh | 


-% 


On the Hot beds. 


Leeks 
Lettuces- 
Mint 
Muſtard 
Onions 


Parſley 


Lettuces- 


Peas 

Potatoes 

R adiſhes 

Sage 

Sorrel 

Savoys 

Spinach 

Sprouts of vari- 
ous forts 

Thyme 

Turneps 

W ater-Creſles, 

Winter Savoury 


Purflane 


French-Beans Strawberries 


Muſh:ooms 
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The Orchard and Fruit-Garden. 


22. Finiſh planting Fruit-trees the beginning 
of the month, and after they are planted, the 
| ground 


Turneps 
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ground muſt be watered and well mulched, or 


they will not ſucceed ; the advantage you have 


by planting, though it is late, is ſaving a year; 
but if you chooſe to be at the expence of trained 
trees, which are planted in baſkets, there is 


very little danger; but to do thote trees proper 


juſtice, they . ſhould be removed in Autumn, 
and then you will be in no doubt of having 
ſome fruit the firſt year; but if removed ſo 
very late, there will be ſome hazard of the fruit 
falling off before ripe; however, if you do not 


regard the price, which for Peaches and Nec 


tarines is about five or fix ſhillings, I would 
ſooner buy ſuch than wait three years; every 
gentleman ſhould always keep a half duzen or 
more planted in baſkets againit a low reed-hedge, 
for theſe trees are very frequently killed by 
blights' in this climate, and you want ready- 
grown trees to fill up the vacancies againſt the 
walls, | 


be very dry, particularly over their heads; but if 
trees are well mulehed, they will want but little 
watering, except their leaves and branches, 

If you perceive any Fruit-trees blighted, in- 
ſtantly apply ſome hogs-dung, dig it in with a 
fork, and water the ground well ; you will foon 
ſee a great alteration, the curled leaves alſo muft 
be pulled off, and waſh the leaves and branches 
well with a painter's bruſh, with ſalt and water, 
thon ſtrew ſome tobacco-duft out of a dredging - 
na over the leaves, repeating it for two or three 

ays. e ©] : 

25, If the caterpillars have begun to attack 
the trees, at firſt you will find them in a heap 
together; but if you neglect them for a few 

© 3 oy days 


24. Water new planted trees if the weather 
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days, they will have ſpread all over the tree, and 
will cauſe you ten times the trouble; beſides, 
before the leaves are grown to their full ſize, yoy 
will more eaſily find them; therefore do not ne- 
glect frequently ſcarching for them this month, 
not only in the Fruit-garden, but on the ſtandad 
trees in the Orchard. 

2H, Omit not to plant out the Vine cuttings, 
if not yet done, 

Examine carefully and frequently all the trees 
budded laſt ſummer, putt off all the ſhoots which 
come from the ſtock, and if any of, the leaves 
are curled, it is owing to inſets, and they muſt be 
inſlantly taken off to prevent them from ſpreading, 

27. It the Strawberry beds have been omitted 
til! now, defer them no longer, for the weeds 
wi'l greatly weaken them, and if the end of the 
month is dry, they muſt be watered; nothing 
pays better for that trouble than Strawberries, 
and many years without it, you will have very 
little fruit. 
28. The Apricots towards the end of the 


month will want thinning frequently ; for you 


cannot attempt to do it properly all at once, and 
by doing it often, they afford you conſtant ſup- 
plies for tarts, X 
29. Examine the Vines at their firſt ſhooting, 
and pull oft all buds which come out improperly; 
it prevents much trouble afterwards, and does 
not weaken the trees ſo much; in this climate 
no fruit wants ſo much aſhſtance-as the Vine, 
particularly to bring it forwards; for many very 
valuable grapes by ſhooting ſo late are not ripe 
in the Autumn. | 
20. The new grafted trees muſt be conſtant!y 
looked after, to fee the clay is not e 
allen 
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fallen off, for if either air or wet gets at them, 
the grafts will decay; therefore new clay mult 
be applied directly, if wanted, | 

3i. The Orchard mult be attended to, to ſee 
that the newly-planted trees have not been diſ- 
placed by the March winds ; if neceſſary place 
ſome ſtakes to ſupport them. 

if the. weather proves dry, ſome water muſt 
be given them; then procure turf with coarſe 
long graſs, lay this round the tree with the grats 
downwards, and it will keep the earth moiſt 
a long time; this is much better than frequently 
watering them, and faves a great expence. 

22. The Wall-trecs which have boards placed 
on the tops of the walls, to keep oft the perpen- 
dicular wet, ſhould in gentle rains have them 
turned up, but tbrn them down again at night; 
if they have not hinges to them you loſe this 
advantage. | 

33. Apricots are trees which ſeldom bear plen- 
tifully for two years together, it is frequently 
owing to leaving too many on the trees; in a 
very plentifu].year, thin one-third of your trees 
very much, not Jeaving a fruit at the laſt thin- 
ning fiearer than fix inches to each other, it will 
five you the chance of a moderate crop the next 
year, Unleſs prevented by blights. 


— 
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| tirive 

A PRILs entire 

34. Produce of the Fruit- Garden. ban 

ALMONDS PAS» be pi 

APPLES Poncretien hard 

Golden Ruſſet Carmelite Pant 

John App'e Eaſter Bergamot — 
Piles Ruſſet German Muſcat the 
Stone Pippin St. Martial each 

W heeler's Ruſſet Winter Orange Pear Irom 

APRICOTS " Praxs for Baking * 

Currants and Catillac 5. 

Gooſeberries for Tarts Engliſh Warden a 

CHE NUTS un! 
bed 

On the Hot-beds, 1 
STRAWBERRIES, | sa 
; you 

APR 1 L. ima! 


The Flower- Garden and Shrubbery, m_ 


35. Myrtles are flowering ſhrubs greatly eſ- ¶ exc 
teemed by moſt ; but many perſons think without and 


a green-houſe or their being placed in a warm | 
room in winter, they cannot be preſerved; yet nol 
there are two methods by which they may be fort 
managed in the open air: one is by placing them ma 
in a deep pit in a warm ſituation the beginning be 
of winter, and covered with mats or glaſſes; car 
the other is by planting them againſt a South- ma 
wall, defending them by three boards projecting rol 
from the wall, and covered either with mats or 4 thi 
glaſs in the Winter; in this ſituation they will i 


thrive 
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rive amazingly, and be covered in ſummer 
entirely with flowers, eſpecially the broad - leave) 
ſort, and this is the month they ſhould be planted. 

The Myrtles you intend planting fhoul ' now 
be pitched on; the common-broad-leaved is the 
hardieſt, next the upright or Italian ſmall-leaved ; 
plant two out of three of thoſe forts, and any of 
the others you like or have; dig the earth out of 
the border two feet deep and three feet ſquare for 
each tree, chooſe ſome young healthy plants 
from one to two feet high, and cut off any ſhoots 
25 prevent them from being ſpread properly and 
regularly againſt the wall; procure one barrow | 
of freſh loamy earth, another of rotten neat's 
dung, and a third of the remains of an old hot- 
bed ; theſe ſhould be very well mixed together, 
and frequently turned before uſed ; fill the hole 
with it, let it ſettle for ſome days, and then plant 
ti? Myrtles; if fix feet of border are ſo prepared, 
you may plant two. broad-leayed ones and a 
ſmaller narrow-leaved fort betwixt them, for 
they will not ſhoot fo much as the other. 

In mild ſhowery weather let them be planted, 
and they will want no other care till winter, 
except nailing a few of the ſhoots to the wall, 
and watering them in very dry weather, ; 

In the lame manner plant Laurel-leaved Mag- 
nolias, Goa Cedars, winter Cherries, ſeveral 
forts of Jaſmins, Olive-trees, Oleanders, and 
many other hardy Greenhouſe plants, which will 
be very ornamental in courts near houles, and 
can he preſerved through the winter with only 
mats being placed before them at night, and 
rolled up in the day time; but all theſe mentioned 
lhould be planted in loam without dung, and 
it ſome bulbous roots be planted alſo cloſe to the 
G5 wall, 
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wall, they will come much earlier by being co 
vered in the water, 
36. If the weather laſt month did not permit 
the Gravel-walks to be digged up and rolled, they 
mult now be done; the Graſs-walks alfo muſt be 
frequently rolled and mown, and if Plantain, 
Dandelion, or other diſagreeable weeds appear, 
let them be picked out. 

37. If Lawns or Graſs-walks begin to decay, 
repair ſuch places by freſh turf or elſe by ſeeds; 
but do not, as is ignorantly done by ſome, foy 
hay ſeeds, which 1s nothing but a general mixture 
of improper plants; procure from a common: 
yard ſquare of the fineſt turf you can find there, 
cut two inches thick: with a narrow- pointed 
knife pick out every plant you ſee, leaving only 
the plants of the fine graſs (which is one of the 
ipccies of Poa-Graſs,) cut it into nine pieces and 
plant them in a bed in your garden, at about fit 
inches aſunder; weed the bed conſtantly, ant 
gather the feed as it ripens, from this you will 
have a few ounces of ſeed, and by ſowing then 
again you will ſoon raiſe many pounds, and never 
be at a loſs for ſowing with the true ſort you 
decayed Graſs-walks; but if you want a large 
quantity of ſeed, inſtead of planting each font 
of turf, you may pull it into pieces, and pick 
out the roots of the graſs, and plant them i 
rows at ſix inches diſtance, and the rows a fot 
aſunder: you will caſily know the right grab 
without the aſſiſtance of a Botaniſt. | 

38. If you do not early this month finiſt 
planting all the perennial flowers, it will caue 
you to have much trouble in watering them, and 
even loſing many. 


Stil 


3 
proc 
take 
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still continue ſowing annuals of various ſorts, 
but the tender ones muſt be ſown on gentle hot- 
beds, or covered with glaſſes or mats, * 
You may alſo ſow various ſorts of biennia's or 
perennials, if not yet done, as directed laſt month, 
29. If you chooſe to have any Tuberoſes, 
procure ſome large ſound roots at the Seedſhops ; 
take off the off-ſets arid plant one ſtrong root in 
a pot about nine inches deep, and feven over 
filled with rich light earth; water them gently 
and place the pots on a moderate hot-bed ; as 
the roots begin to ſhoot, give them air, and a 
little water, firſt warmed, and as the plants ad- 
vance, they muſt have more air and water: plant 
the off-ſets in a warm border, and if they be 
preſerved in winter by covering them with tan, 
perhaps in two years ſome of them will be ſtrong 
enough to blow; the ſecond autumn, when the 
leaves are entirely decayed, take them up, and 
ſome few of the largeſt will be ſtrong enough 
for blowing, the reſt muſt be planted again the 
following April; few perſons take this method, 
becauſe the Italian roots are generally but two 
thillings a dozen. e dene 
40. Beds of ſeedling plants, of every kind, 
muſt be conſtantly looked after and weeded, for 


otherwiſe the weeds in one week will frequently 


deſtroy a crop of young plants. 


41. The beds of Anemonies, Ranunculuſes, 


Hyacinths and Tulips, will now want conſtant 
attendance, thoſe which are in flower ſhould be 
covered with Mats or Canvas to preſerve the 
flowers longer in beauty; the beds alſo ſhould 
not have a ſingle weed on them, and the earth 


muſt be ſtirred every week with a ſmall hoe, to 


eve it a freſhneſs and neatneſs. 


42, The 


% 
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42. The Auriculas alſo in the ſtand muſt be 
conſtantly looked after; in ſtormy weather the 
canvaſs or mats be let down, for one heavy 
ſhower coming on them -would take off the fine 
powder of the leaves and flowers and ſpoil their 
beauty; the pans alſo in which the pots ſtand, 
mult always have ſome water in them, but a 
little at a time; the ſlips may now be taken off 
and planted in ſmall pots. 

The beds of ſeedling Auriculas and Polyan- 
thuſes will want weeding, and frequent but 
gentle watering in dry weather. 

43. Finiſh planting early in the month, Shrubs 
and Evergreens of all ſorts, and when planted 
Jet them be well mulched. 

44. T he ſeeds of all forts of Trees and ſhrubs 
ſhould now be ſown as early as poſſible this 
month; I have ſown them as late as the end of 
May, when the flips have arrived late from 
America; but then many did not come up the 
Hrſt year. 

45. The Sced-beds alſo of any ſown laſt year, 
or early this, muſt be frequently looked over, 
nor ſhould any weeds ever remain on them ; for 
frequently in a night's time, after a gentle ſhower, 
moſt of the young plants will appear, therefore 
the bed ſhould be always entirely clear of weeds ; 
and whenever you lee an opportunity ſpread ſome 
freſh earth over the bed, it greatly ſtrengthens 
ſeedling plants. f 

46. Myrtles or any other hardy Greenhouſe- 
plants, planted in the ground, may when the 
weather begins to be mild, have the mats en- 
tirely taken away, without wanting to be covered 
any longer at nicht, 

| 47. The 


fortn 
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45 The tender Annuals raiſed early on hot- 
beds; and planted in ſmall pots muſt be removed 
into larger; the lights alſo muſt be raiſed up to 
give them room to advance; the ſecond crop alſo 
will now want” potting; the great beauty of 
Annuals depend on their being large plants, and 
if not ſowed early, it is impoſſible.- 

48. The Carnation pots muſt be conſtantly 
weeded, and watered, the earth ſtirred every. 
fortnight, and a little freſh added to repair the 
ſettling, and as the ſpindles begin to advance, 
your {ticks muſt be ready. | 


The ſeeds of Pinks and Carnation: may nov! 


be ſown ; alſo Polyanthus-ſeed,. but being ſo late, 
many of the plants will not be ſtrong enough to 
flower the next year. | 

49. All Shrubs and perennial flowers in pots 


muſt be looked after, the earth ſtirred up, weeds 


taken away, and ſome freſh earth added; in dry. 


weather alſo, take care the pans in which they 
ſtand have plenty of water, for none ſhould be 
without pans. | 

50. Slip and ſow Balm of Gileads in light 
rich earth; except you want ſeed, never let the 
leed ripen, for it weakens the plants very much. 

51. Towards the end of the month, the 
Graſs- walks muſt be frequently rolled and mowed; 


if neglected now, they will never appear in beauty 


all the Summer; examine if there are Dandelion, 
Plantain, or other weeds and take them out, 
You may yet plant Box, but it will want 


much watering, eſpecially if a dry Summer en- 


lues. | | 
52. Weeds are of ſo much conſequence, par- 


ticularly deſtroying the beauty and neatneſs of 


a flower-garden and ſhrubbery, that if poſlible 
they 
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134 THE FLOWER-GARDEN, 
they ſhould never be ſuffered to appear; therefore 
during all the ſummer months conſtantly make 
uſe of a Dutch hoe; it diſpatches a great quan- 
tity of ground very quick, particularly, if the 
hoes be made with a late improvement of both 
edges being made to cut the weeds, and the 
ground can be Jeft neat without the trouble of 
raking it afterwards z but in fmall borders, a 
rake muſt be uſed. 

53. Never ſuffer broken or dead branches to 
remain on the Shrubs, but conſtantly take them 


off with a ſharp knife, and pick off all decayed 
leaves, 


A PRI. 
54. Trees and Shrubs in Flower. 
AtmMoNnDs Early Red 
Single Dwarf Hypericum Frutex 
Double Dwarf Jugas-Tree 
White. Red Red, Inte. 
Amelanchier E the yellow 
Aria Theophraſti + + Laburnums 
Bay-Tree Larches 
Berberry-Tree Lauruſtinus 
Benjamin- Tree Laurels 
Bilberry-Tree Lilacs 
Bladder- Nut White 
Cherries Blue 
Cherry- Plum  Purjle 
Corniſh Cherry Perſian 
Double flowering Peaches. Double, Dwarf 
Bird Cherry Pear-'Tree 
Hawthorn Double Flowering 
Cockſpur . ve 
Honeyſuckles Scorpion Senna 
Early White Service-Tree. 


FLOWERS 
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FLOWERS. 


Alyſſon of Crete 
Anemonies 
Auriculas 
Arums 
Colchicums 
Crocules 
Crown Imperials 
Cyclamens 
Columbines 
Daffodils 
Daiſies 

Dens Canis 
Fritillaries 
Fumatory 
(Gentianelias 
Heart's Eaſe 
Hepaticas 
Hyaeinths 
Honey-Wort 
Iriſes 
Jonquils 


Lilly of the Valley 


Lily, the Perſian 
Lychnis | 
Linarias 
Narcifluſes 
Ornithogalums 
Moth-Mullein 
Muſcaria 
Pæonies 
Periwinkle 
Pilewort, double 
Polyanthuſes 


Polyanthus- Narciſſuſes 


Pulſatillas 
Ranunculuſes 
Saxifrage, double 
Snowdrops 

Great Snowarops 
Stock Julyflowers 
Tulips 


Venetian Vetch 


Violets 
Verbaſcum 


Lady-Smocks, double Wall-flowers. 


The Nurſery and Seminary. 


55, The weather at this time of the year is 
ſo unſettled, that frequently the neceſſary ope- 
rations of the laſt month cannot be performed 
in that caſe finiſh them as early in this as poſſible, 
for one day loſt now in ſowing and planting, 
is equal to two or three earlier in the ſeaſon. _ 

| | | 56, The 
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56. The beginning-of the month ſow the 
ſeeds of all the different ſorts of Firs, Larches, 
and Pines, according to the directions under 


. each ſeparate ſort, 


57. Tranſplant the ſeedling plants of Firs, 
Larches and Pines, according to the following 
diſtances, 4 

Larches and Scotch Firs, of one year old, in 
rows at five inches diſtance, and the rows three 
inches aſunder: thoſe that have been tran(- 
planted once, may now be removed into the 
nurſery in rows at three feet, and the plants 
eighteen inches aſunder. 

Spruce Firs of one year old into heds fix feet 
wide, at the diſtance of fourteen inches by ten; 
at four years old, in rows at three feet by one ard 
a half, unleſs planted out where they are 10 
remain. F 

Silver Firs one year old ſeedlings, in beds, 
at ſix inches diſtance by three; and if three years 
old, in beds fix feet wide at the diſtance of four- 
teen inches by ten. | . 

Weymouth Pines, of one year old, in beds fix 
feet wide, at ten inches by fix; when two year 
old, in rows at three feet diſtance, and eigh- 
teen inches aſunder; when they have remained 
here two or three years, they muſt be taken vp, 
and if not then wanted, muſt be planted at 
three feet diſtance and the plants two feet aſunder. 

Swamp Pines in the ſame manner as the 
Weymouth. | 

Stone Pines, at one year old, in rows at two 
feet diſtance, and the plants one foot aſundet; 
when three years old, where they are to remain, 
for they will not bear tranſplanting when large; 
but if your ground be not ready, then plant them 

in 


in a flower- pot and you may preſerve them two 
or three years longer, before they need be planted 
where they are to remain, s T 
$8. Horſe-Cheſnuts make their whole year's 
growth in three weeks or a month, therefore at 
that criſis, which is the latter end of April, the 
ground ſhould be well hoed, and the plants wa- 
tered plentifully if the weather be dry, 
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The Kitchen-Garden. 


1. QU FF ER no weeds to flower. 

Fork the ground near Pears and Beans, 

. Sow Peas and plant Beans for the late crops, 

So the large forts of Kidney-beans, 

Sow Creſſes and Muſtard on a cool border, 
and hoe that which is for ſeed. 

Plant out Capſicums, Tomatos, Celery and 
Gourds, 


Tranſplant Savoys and Cabbages for Win 
rer uſe, 


Sow Melon-ſeed ſor Bell-glaſſes and oiled 
Paper, | 
Fork up the ground round Cabbages and 
Cauliflowers where Spinach and Radiſhes 
have grown. 
10. Break gently ſome of the Cauliflower leaves 
to cover the Flower, 
11. Tranſplant Radiſhes for ſced. 
12. Hoe Onions and Carrots, and ſow Carrots 
for Autumn uſe. 
13. Tranſplant Lettuces upon North-borden, 
and ſow fome ſeed, 
14. Place ſtakes to the ſeed-beds of Leeks, Oni— 
ons, Cabbages, &c. 


15. Hoe Turneps to a proper diſtance and ſow 
more leed, 
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16. Sou 
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16, Sow Cabbage-turnep, and 'I urnep-rooted 
Cabbage. 

17, Sow Cucumbers for Bell and Hand-glaſles. 

18, Attend the Cucumber and Melons under 
frames. 

19. Earth up Finochio, and ſow Skirrets, Sal- 
fafy and Scornozera. 

20, Sow Cucumbers for pickling, and plant out 
others. 

21. An improved method of raiſing eden. 

22. To raiſe Melons without Dung, Earth, or 
Water. 

23. Plant out ſpring-fown Caulifowers and 
ſow more ſeed, 

24. Sow Broccoli and Boorcole. | TY 


25. Tye up early Cabbages. 


20. Lay tiles under Scarlet Strawberries i in Hot- 
beds, and water them. 

27. Kill the Black Flies on Cucumber, or Red 
Spiders on Melons, by the Fumigating 
Bellows. 


28. Produce of the K itchen- Garden in May. 
The Orchard and Fruit · Garden. 


20. Examine the Fruit trees, and diſbud them. 


30. Search for Caterpillars in Orchards. 


31. Thin Apricots. 
32. Deſcription of a Tub to water Strawberries, 
33. Examine Strawberry-beds for Male Hautbois, 
and mark them. 
34- Male Hautbois or Hermaphrodite Strawber- 
ries to be planted amongſt the Chilis. 
35. Apply Quickfilvet or Smoak to trees infected 
with Inſects. 
30. Water Fruit- trees attacked with Inſects. 
37. Diſbud 
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37. Diſbud and nail Vines. | 
38. Take off Clay from new-grafted Trees, 59. L 
39. Look over Efpalier and Dwarf Fruit-trees, T 
40. Stocks budded laſt Summer to be examined, 
41. Produce of the Orchard and Fruit-Gardeg 
in May. 
: 61. F 
The Flower Garden and Shrubbery,  y 
b BY * 
| * 
42. Cover the beds of Hyacinths, Anemonies, 4 \ 
Tulips, and Ranunculuſes. Ke k 
43. Take up the roots of Crocuſes, Snowdrops, 60. f 
Jonquils, &c. | 97. 
44. Water newly-planted Sbrubs. 


Place ſticks to the Carnations, and freſh 48. 7 


earth them. | 
Tender Annuals to be removed to another 
Hot-bed. 
Break off the ſeed-veſſels of Tulips, and 


take them up. 


. Lay Hyacinth roots in ridges to ripen. 


Take up the Roots of Saffron and other Au- 


tumnal bulbs. My 


. Hardy Annuals to be planted out, and ſow 


5 
5 


more ſeed. 


- 


Remove Auriculas which have flowered into 


the ſhade. | 


Plant Tuberoſes to blow in Autumn. 

. Franſplant and fow Perennial Flowers. 

. Deſtroy weeds before they flower, 

. Mow and roll the Walks, catch Worms, 


and cut the Water-tables. 


Look frequently over Roſe-trees for nſects, 
Plant out and ſow Mignonette near the 


windows, 
58. Prepare 


- 
UL 


b1 
62 
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88. Prepare an airy Glaſs-caſe for Cockſcombs, © 
50. Lay Evergreens. 


Trees and Shrubs in Flower in May. 
The Nurſery and Seminary. 


. Finiſh planting Firs and Pines early in the 
month, ; 


Water beds of ſeedlings and ſhade them. 


bz. Weed and water beds of Quick. 


by 
he 
bb 


b7. Plantations of Poplars and Willows to be 


bs 


Weed and dig young Quick- Hedges. 
. Examine the grafts of Elms. 
Pull off Buds from Elms and Limes. 


looked over. 


, Deſtroy Weeds before they ſeed. 
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. EE DS are now particularly to be 

guarded againſt; for if they prevail 
there is certain deſtruction to all the young crops; 
thoſe with downy ſeeds ſhould never be per- 
mitted to flower, for if the: flowers once open, 
though they are ſoon after cut down, and remain 
upon the ground, they will til] ripen their ſeeds; 
the heaps of the compoſt and the dunghill ſhould 
be frequently turned over at top, to deſtroy ſuch 
weeds as Groundſel, Nightſhade, Shepherd's 
. pouch, Fumitory, Pimpernel, Chickweed, Bind- 
weed, Nettles, and many other ſorts. 

2. If this month be dry, the ground along the 
rows of Peas and Beans ſhould be forked up, 2 
directed laſt month, the earth drawn up to the 
Peas, and ſticks placed to thoſe that want them. 

3. Continue ſtill to ſow Peas and plant Beans 
for late crops, upon moiſt ground, but they muſt 
be the Mazagan Beans and the Hotſpur Peas, 

4. The large ſorts of Kidney-beans, both the 
Dutch and the Scarlet, ſhould now be planted, 
but theſe muſt have poles to ſupport them, or if 
againſt a wall, ſtrings will do, 

- 5, Creſſes and Muſtard ſown for ſeed will re- 
quire to be hoed, the Creſſes to be leſt about * 
inches 


ther 
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ches aſunder, and the Muſtard ſix; it is. very 
bad management in a gardener, not to raiſe ſuch 
eds as theſe himſelf, and indeed if he be careful 
and not ſtraightened for room, he ought: to lay 
out but very little money that way; on the con- 
trary, he ought rather to have ſome to ſell or ta 
exchange with his friends for other things. 

Sow Purſiane and ſmall Sallading every three or 
four days, or elſe it will be too large for eating. 

b. Plant out from the- hot-beds Capſieums 
for pickling, Tomatas and Celery into drills ; 
iſo Gourds and Pumpkins upon. dunghills, for 
it is there where they thrive the beſt. l 

7. The Savoys and Cabbages for winter uſe 
muſt now be tranſplanted. 

The Sayoys muſt not be planted in a cloſe 
beuge, nor near any Walls or Hedges, for in 
ſuch places they will be drawn up very weak, and 
be certainly deſtroyed by inſects of various forts, 
and they will be very ſmall, | 

8. Sow Melon-leeds early in the month upon 
a hot-bed for plants to*put out under bell, hand- 
glaſſes, or oiled paper; ſow it in pots about 
eight inches deep, and when the rough leaf ap- 
pears, remove each plant into a ſeparate ſmall 
pot, to be ready for planting out next month, 
theſe will come in for a late crop. 

9. The ground where the early Spinach and 
Radiſhes grew, betwixt Cabbages and Cauli- 
towers, ſhould. now be forked up, Which will 
entirely deſtroy the weeds, and greatly aſſiſt 
them. 

10. The Cauliflowers muſt now be frequently 
looked over, where the flower appears, three or 
lour leaves. thould be gently broken down to cover 
ut, to preſetve it from the ſun and rain, 


my 


11. In 
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11. In cloudy or moiſt weather chooſe ſome 
the fineſt, ſtraight, largeſt, and beſt coloured Rx 
diſhes of each fort to be planted for feed ; if yu 

were to leave them in the ground you could ng 
be a judge that they were good and proper for 
the purpoſe, ds 

The birds are exceedingly fond of this ſeed, 
therefore it ſhould not be ſaved in a remote place, 
but near to where your men are generally 
work, and on an open ſpot ; the Radiſhes mul 
be planted two, feet aſunder in the rows, and the 
rows at three feet diſtance, and generally require 
to be watered to cauſe them to ſtrike root. 

12. Hoe Onions and Carrots before the weet 
over-top them, for if they be neglected whit 
young, the crops will be worth but very little; 
ſome more Carrots alſo muſt be ſown for autumn 
ule, if you like them young. 

13. E are in general ſo much eſteemel, 

that there ſhould be care taken to have a conſtant 
ſupply of them, ſome therefore ſhould now be 
tranſplanted into North borders, and more ſeed 
ſown. . 
14. Moſt plants that are running up to ſeed 
want ſome ſupport, particularly Leeks and Onions; 
ſome {takes muſt be placed along the ſides of the 
beds, and either thin poles or ſtrings be faſtened 
to them. Cabbages, Savoys, and Broccoli allo 
generally. want aſſiſtance, and if you negled 
them and let them lie on the ground, you will lok 
half the ſeed, = 

15. Hoe Turneps to a proper diſtance, ac 
cording to the ſorts, whether it is the firſt of 
ſecond hoeing, and ſow more ſeed. 

16. The Cabbage- Turnep, Turnep-rooted, 


and White Scotch Cabbages ſhould be ſown on 
8 | (nl 
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this month in ground well digged; the ſeed 
ould be ſown but moderately thick, for as theſe 
ate chiefly intended to be eaten by cattle, they 
ſhould not be ſtunted while young ; the weeds 
alſo ſhould be conſtantly. pulled up whilſt in the 
ſeed-bed, and if the plants ſtand there too thick 
before they are pricked out, let them be thinned 
in proper time, b * 17 

17. According to the mildneſs of the weather, 
you muſt now be preparing Cucumbers to be 
planted under Bell or Hand-glaſſes; a ſlight hot- 
bed muſt be made for that purpoſe, unleſs you 
have room in ſome other beds, and there they 
may be raiſed in pots, and afterwards each one 
planted into a ſmall pot; by this method they 
will be readily tranſplanted under the Bell or 
Hand-glafſes, and there want but very little 
ſhading and watering till they have taken root, 
which by each having a ball of earth to their 
roots, they will readily do, and much labour and 
expence will be ſaved. ; 

18. The Cucumbers and Mlebons under frames 
muſt be covered with mats in the middle of the 
day for a few hours, particularly if you have nat 
laid a ſufficient quantity of earth over the dung; 
then you muſt frequently. water them, which 
ſpoils the flavour of the Melons; but if there 
were about eighteen inches for them and twelve 
for the Cucumbers, they would want much leſs 
watering. F 

19. Finochio may ſtill be ſown in drills, alſo 
dkirrets, Salſafy, and Scornozera, and draw the 
earth up. to the Finochio which was ſown laſt 
month, 3 | | 

20. Towards the end of the month Cucum- 
decs may be ſown in a ground for. pick- 


ling, 
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Jing, and if you have rotten dung to ſpare, put 
a barrow of it to each hole, and lay about fx 
inches of earth over it. | 
Phe Cucumbers raiſed in pots for the Bell an 
Hand-glafſes, 'will now want to be planted out, 
dig one or more trenches three feet wide and 
eighteen inches deep, 

Fill this trench with hot dung, and lay only 
half on the earth over the dung, to niake it about 
nine inches thick, raking the other earth level jy 
the alleys; mark the holes at three feet and a half 
aſunder, and plant four good plants in each, put 
on the glaſſes directly, water them moderately, 
and if you have not mats to ſpare, ſhade each glad 
with a few Cabbage leaves till they are ronted, 

Any fort of Cucumbers will do, either the 
Jong prickly or the green or white 1 urxy, in that 
ſuit your own taſte 3 and if by any ac-ident you 
be not proyided with plants, you mult be con- 
tented to ſow about ten or a dozen feeds under 
each glaſs, and they will only be a fortnight of 
three weeks later. 

When theſe plants are come up, they mull be 
thinned, and as ſoon as they are in the rouyh 
leaf, leave only four of the ſtrongeſt, 

21. Particular care ſhould be taken to procure 
good Cucumber-ſeed ;- nature having furniſhed 
this plant with tendrils, plainly indicates that 
{he never intended it to trail on the ground, Jet 
how contrary do we act to her deſigns, when we 


juffer this plant, which is a native of a wa 


climate, to lie on the moiſt ground to produce 

its fruit, eſpecially in ſuch a climate as this? 
"The dilferent flavour of Cucumbers rail 

otherways, is a ſufficient reaſon for our altering 


the preſent method of cultivating them, at lealt 
4 > a 10 


* 
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to thoſe who are curious, and pay a proper te- 
gard to their health; the difference, in point of 


wholeſomeneſs, is very great between thole raiſed 
in the common method, and others trained 
againſt walls. | 
The excellence of a Cucumber conſiſts in 
having the fleſh firm, well flavoured, very few 
ſeeds in it, and almoſt all ſolid; train them 
againſt walls and they will have theſe qualities; 
whilſt thoſe raiſed on the ground will be quite 
the reverſe, and full of ſeeds, before they have 
half attained-their natural fize. 75 | 
For two or three plants for ſeed, plant them 
at fix inches diftance from a South-wall, (the 
ground being properly prepared as for others) 
and as the runners ſhoot nail them with ſhreds 
againſt the wall; Melons alſo will do very well, 
but they ſhould have the light of a hot-bed frame 

placed before them for a few weeks. : 
If you be not willing to give yourſelf the 
trouble for more than rgifing for ſeed, make a 
flight frame with thres Waite and nail more 
acroſs at the diſtance of every four inches, or 
ſome ſmall round ſticks: by ſetting ſuch a frame 
againſt every two Cucumbers, they will ſupport 
themſelves-very well, or even ſome ſticks, as for 
Peas, greatly affiſt them; the loppings of Elm- 
trees are the beſt for this purpoſes, as there are 
ſo many ſmall horizontal branches from the main 
ſtem ; tor the pickling Cucumbers prepare ſome 
of theſe Elm-branches, it will prevent them from 
being ſpotted. a : 
22. Melons have lately been found to be raiſed 
without the expence of dung, and in general 
better flavoured. Mr. Reynolds of Adiſham in 
Kent, communicated 17 method to the Society 
2 In 
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in the Strand, in 1768; I ſhall therefore pin 
the account in his own words, as publiſhed in 
the firſt vol. of the Repoſitory. 


be 
Method of Raiſing Melons without Earth, . a 
| Dung or Water, 5 
„Prepare 2 bed of caſt-off Tanners batk, : ſn 
four feet deep, ſix feet wide, and twelve fer ki 
* in length; cover it with four lights: no raiq 2 
„or water is to be admitted, for either of then flow 
* would retard the ſweating of the bed. This bel Ml ® © 
te js to be prepared about a month before the ſeed; er 
« are ſown. March is a proper ſeaſon for this 0 
'$* purpoſe, for private uſe. * 
* When the bed becomes warm, which ge- he 
© nerally happens in about 20 days, a few Melon- 8 
c ſeeds are put into warm milk, in an earthen © 
v veſle] which is preſied down into the bark-bed, il 4 
„ where it is to remain thirty-ſix hours, in order b 
to promote the vegetation of the ſeeds, then : A 
b* at equal diſtances, open four holes in the bed, * 
* each nine inches in diameter and five inches * 
„deep. Having in readineſs about a peck of * 
© pounded bark, ſaw duſt like, put ſome of it 1 
& at the bottom of the holes to the thickneſs of 8 
three inches: on this bark place ſome of the 57 
„ ſeeds, preſſing them down a little with the WF ©. 


„ finger, then cover theſe ſeeds with two inches 
* more'of the powdered bark, prefling the whole 
„% down with the hand. 


« When the plants are advanced to a propet * 

v© ſize, make choice of the beſt and take the Bla 
others away at pleaſure, giving them proper tob 
6 pruning, and as much warm air as poſlible Bel 
during the ſummer, the 


6] have 
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% have for ſeveral years, (ſays Mr. Reynolds) 


« in this manner raiſed as good Melons as can 


« he defired; and I think the fruit is better 
« taſted than what it raiſed on ſtinking dung- 
« hills, and perhaps wholeſomer. | 

« [n this method we are not anoyed by worms, 
« ſnails, or inſects of any kind. Hot- beds of this 
« kind may be extended to other plants.” 

23. Plant out in rainy weather the Cauli- 
flower-plants fown in the ſpring for the ſecond 


or third crop: the laſt week in the month fow 


more ſeed to ſucceed theſe, to come in, in October. 

24. Procure ſome good Broccoli ſeed, both 
purple and white, for the principal crop; there 
is ſome which comes in very early, fow that the 
beginning of the month, the other at the end, 
on ſome. light rich ground, rather in a ſhady 
ſituation, but neither near a wall nor under the 
drip of trees, which would draw them up weak 
and with long ſhanks. | Sow alſo Boorcole. | 

25. The early Cabbages ſhould now have their 
leaves tyed together, and it will 133 forward 
them in cabbaging; the earth alſo ſhould be drawn 
up to the ſtems, and if the weather-be very dry, 
"igging between the rows with a fork will be of 
great ſervice'to them. 1 | 
26. Lay tiles under the bunches of fruit of the 
Scarlet Strawberries in frames, or pieces of china 
plates or Dutch tiles, the glazed china or tile is 
preferable to the other, they preſerve them more 
from dirt, and ripen the fruit ſooner. 

27. If either the Cucumbers be infected with 
Black Flies or the Melons with Red Spiders, apply 
tobacoo ſmoak by means of a pair of Fumigating 
Bellows ; keep the ſmoak as long as vou can in 
the frames, and repeat it two or three times. 
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The Society in the Strand gave Mr, Green, 
Flower- Gardener at Kew, a premium of twenty 
pounds in 1771, for this diſcovery ; the Bellows 
may be bought of Mr. Troutbeck in Union-Coutt 
Holborn for twenty-ſeven ſhillings ; they will be 
wanted for many other uſes in the garden. 


r 
19. The Produce of the Kitchen-Garden. 
Aſparagus Coleworts Parſley 
Beans Corn: ſallad Peas 
Balm Creſſes Potatoes 
Beets Endive Radiſhes 
Borage Efchalots Sage 
Boorcole green Sorrel 
Broccoli Horſe-radifh Spinach” | 
Cabbages Leeks Sprouts. of vari- 
Carrots Lettuces _ - qus ſorts 
Cauliflowers Marjoram Thyme _ 
Chardons Mint Turnep tops 
Chervil Muſtard . Water-Creſſes 
Cives Onions Winter Savory. 

| On the Hot-beds, WT K* f 
Aſparagus Lettuces Strawberries 
Carrots Melons TLDurneps. 
Cucumbers Muſhrooms 447 192 
French-Beans Purſlane TRA {ht 

Og OY 6 
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The Orchard and Fruit-· Garden. 


29. By the proper management of Fruit- trees 
in this month, much trouble is ſaved afterwards 
in their pruning; examine them therefore fre- 

quently 
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quently, and pull off all buds which come out 
in improper places, or grow ſtraight forwards ; 
ſuch ſhoots rob the fruit of their novriſhment, 
and now may be eaſily pulled off by your finger 
and thumb. | 

30. Caterpillars are ſuch enemies to  Fruit- 
trees that you cannot be too much on your guard 
azainſt them, they frequently will eat all the 
leaves off an Apple-tree, and prevent the fruit 
from growing; if you find trees attacked with 
them, endeavour with long poles in the middle of 
the day to beat them off, or if you have a ſmall 
water-engine, apply that, which will be of double 
ſervice in waſhing the trees. 

3i. Apricots muſt be thinned two or three 
times this month; it is better to have fewer large 
ones, than many ſmall ones. 
32. Strawberries are plants which want fre- 
quent watering, if there be not rain while they 
are in bloom: if you have many beds, buy a 
copper machine, which is in the ſhape of a rol!- 
ing-pin, perforated with ſmall holes; this is fixed 
into a watering-tub, and on the inſide of the tub, 
it is ſtopped by a wooden peg with a ſtring to it; 
when you come into the path betwixt the beds, 
you pull out the peg, and whilſt you wheel the 
tub of water, the plants are watered in a very 
expeditious manner. | ; 

33. Examine the beds of Hautbois Strawher- 
ries, ta fee that there be a proper number of male 
plants; they are eaſily known from the female, 
The male hath twenty or more Hamina, adjoining 
to the bottom of the petals, which are almoſt. a 
quarter of an inch long; the /aming of the female 
flower are ſcarcely viſible. Put down a ſtick to 
each male, that you may know in autumn. where 
H 4 to 
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to find the runners; when you make a freſh 
plantation, plant on each bed three rows, the 
two outermoſt rows all females; let the middle 


10w be planted in quincunx with one of each Dol; 
If your beds be planted regularly, and the plant; you 
kept diſtinct, you may remove them now with Wl hole 
a ball of earth without hurting them, and form of t 
them in the following manner, pith 
| wit 

A : : | L ha 
proper Plintation of Male and Female Ml ;, ; 
Hautbois Strawberries, BY 

, inſe 
040000048 SS. SER tob⸗ 
m*m*m* m e m e m 3 
le. % 6 „ © + $040 0 02 ox 
2 : 4 tree 

mac 


The Letters m denote the male plants, fix f WM whi 
which are ſufficient for about every twenty-nine I and 


- 


females. 1 


34. It is for want of the knowledge of the ſexe: MW bu 
in plants, that ſo many plantations of Strawbetr- Wl the 


ries are not fruitful, he Chili Strawberries bra 
at prefent in Europe are all female, therefore, | 
without ſome of the male Hautbois, or othet WW wil 
Strawberries which are Hermaphrodites, you cat tha 
have no fruit from them, on 

When you make a plantation of Chilis, it | 
mult be made with either every other plant in wa 
the middle row male Hautbois, or elſe the middle thi 
row all Alpine or Devonſhire Chili Strawberries, the 


becauſe of their flowering at the ſame time; the 
Scarlets flower too early to impregnate them. v 
* | 35 
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35. If Peach or Nectarine- trees be attacked 
with ſmother-flies,* which cauſe the leaves to 
curl, or Cherry-trees with black flies, called the 
Dolphin fly, pull off all the curled leaves which 
you can, and then apply quickſilver by boring a 
hole with a ſmooth awl, in two or three branches 
of the tree, but ſloping ſo as not to touch the 
pith, and about an inch deep; fill it almoſt full 
with quickſilver, and wy it with a bit of wax; 
L have cauſed inſets on Cherry- trees to diſappear 

in three days. | x 
| There is alſo another method of deſtroying 
inſets by fumigating them with the fmoak of 
tobacco, by means of a pair of bellows, _ 

36. After you have applied either quickſilver 
or tobacco, it will be quite proper to refreſh the 
trees frequently with water, by means of a ſmall 
machine made for that purpoſe, for all trees 
which are attacked by inſects, are in a weak ſtate, 
and want aſſiſtance from art. 4 

37. Vines now ſhoot very freely, therefore 
they muſt be conſtantly looked over ; pull off all 
buds which come out improperly, and where 
there are two, the weakeſt; and nail up the fruit- 
branches, wy | © y 

38. The Clay upon trees grafted this ſpring 
will want to be removed, but if you perceive 
that the graft is not perfectly united, let it remain 
on a little time longer. | | 

30. Eſpalier and Dwarf Fruit-trees will alſo 
want a flight inſpeCtion, by going over trees at 
this time of the year; it ſaves much trouble with 
the knife afterwards, and does not weaken the 
trees ſo much. 

40. Stocks budded laſt ſummer, muſt be care- 
fully looked over; pull off all buds which ſhoot 
8 H 5 out 
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Stone Pippin 
Franche Rennet 
Pile's Ruflet 
Wheeler's Ruſſet 
Haute Bonte 


— 
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out from the ſtock, and likewiſe ſuckers from the 
root. | 
| M A F. 

41. The Produce of the Fruit-Garden, 
ALMonns PEARS 
APPLES Bon-Chretien 

John Apple German Muſcat 


Imperial Oak-leaved 
Winter's Beauty 
Gobert Pear 
Holland Bergamot 
Saraſin 


ArRicors | Pears for Baking 
CURRANTS Pope, from March 
CGOOSERERRIES d Jute - ©; 

for Tarts » | WALNUTS. 
CHERRIES 


Early Dwarf 
May Duke 


Melons 8 


On the Hot beds. 


Strawberries, 


M Ax. 


The Flower Garden and Shrubbery. 


42. Cover the beds of Hyacinths, Anemonies, 
Tulips and Ranunculuſes, which are coming into 
flower; tall hoops will do with mats, but witha 
very little more expence, you may have a flight 
frame of fir ſo contrived, as to be put together 
when wanted, and covered with coarſe canvas; 


by 
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by this method you may preſerve your flowers 
z fortnight longer in perfection, and defend them 
from either ſun or rain. l  Haotl 

43- When you petceive the leaves of. Crocuſes, 
Snowdrops, fonduits, &c. to be almoſt dried; 
you may take them up, but never put any bul- 
bous-· roots into pans or pots of earth, or lay 
them on brick-floors, which is commonly done; 
they ſoon contract a mildew which inevitably de- 
ſiroys the roots, therefore always dry them on a2 
boarded floor : the common ſorts of bulbs. need 
only be taken up every third year, nor ever cut 
off their leaves which is frequently done, while 
growing, it weakens the roots very much; the 
leaves of Crocuſes may eaſily be tied up in a knot, 
which makes the borders appear neat. 

44. : Newly-planted Shrubs will want frequent 
watering, eſpecially Roſes, Myrtles, &c. againſt 
walls, but if ſome turf with long graſs cut two 
inches thick be laid with the graſs downwards, it 
is much better than watering, and ſaves trouble. 

45- Carnations will now want to have {ticks 
placed to them to train their ſtalks, ſtir the top 
ef the earth and add ſome freſh; the pots may 
be placed in pans,” which will ſave trouble, and 
the plants will always have a conſtant ſupply of 
water, | lr Ihe © 

46. Tender Annuals muſt be removed to ano- 
ther hot-bed, ſuch as Balſams, Cock (combs, Epg- 
Plants, Globe-Amaranthus, Ice-plants, Senſitive 
plants, Stramoniums, &c. the beauty of theſe 
depend on being large. | 

47. Break off the ſeed-veſſels of Tulips un- 
leſs you intend to ſave the ſeeds, it weakens the 
roots to let them remain on them; when the 
ſtalks are quite decayed, take up the roots, * 
| >, I 
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if you have them with names to them, you muſt Wl 2:1io 
be prepared with ſhallow drawers, divided into ne 
ſmall diviſions for each fort. man 
48. When the Hyacinth-leaves are a little de. gt 
cayed, take them up, and lay them on a ridge of Wl of | 
earth, with the leaves hanging downwards ; cover wor! 
them with fix inches of earth, and let them lie duch 
till they are perfectly dry. after 

49. Take up the roots of Saffron, and other Wl of | 


Aurumnal bulbs, when their leaves are quite de. 
cayed, to be ready for planting again in Auguſt 5| 
or September, net) 
50. Hardy Annuals may now be planted out, Vari 
and the ſeed of ſeveral forts ſown to flower in Wl cula 
Autumn; thin thoſe ſown in patches, which are and 
almoſt always ſown too thick, eſpecially upright that 
Larkſpurs, which ſhould not be left nearer than ing 
three or four inches. Sow alſo ſeed of Chineſe bee 

Aſters and Indian Pinks. | 
51, Remove Auriculas, which have flowered, W has 
into the ſhade, but not under the drip of trees, 5 
52. Plant Puberoſes in pots for blowing in bor 
Autumn, then. put the pots into a hot- bed, and ma; 
give them air and water occaſionally, 
53. Perennial flowers fown early in ſpring con 
will want to be tranſplanted from the ſeed-beds, pen 
but defer doing of it until there is a probability Wl fee 
of rain; prepare the beds by well digging them, out 
and let them be planted at fix inches diſtance. | 
Jou may ſtill fow the ſeeds of ſeveral, but it Ev 
ſhould be on moiſt pou. : M: 
54. Weeds are ſuch a nuiſance and expence gre 
in a garden, that every method ſhould be taken 
to deſtroy them; the moſt effectual method is 
never to ſuffer them to ripeng their ſeeds, parti- 
eulaily thoſe with downy ſeeds, ſuch I. 2 
| clion, 


alion, Groundſel, &c. when they are hoed, 
rake them up and carry them away directly, for 
many will ripen as they lay on the ground, 
„Walks and Lawns are at this ſeaſon one 
of the greateſt beauties of the gardens ; catch 
worms after rainy weather, or turn in a parcel of 
ducks for an hour or two, they will be too intent 
after the worms to hurt any thing; cut the edges 
of the water-tables, mow the graſs frequently, 
and roll it. | „ 5+ *wp 
56. Roſe-trees are attacked by the greateſt va- 
nety of inſets of any one ſort of tree ; there are 
variety of grubs which infeſt them, and parti. 
cularly green flies, which cover the whole talk 
and bud; the grubs are ſo ſecured by a web, 
that it is impoſſible to deſtroy them without open- 
ing the leaves and taking them out ; the flies may 
be deſtroyed by fumigating them, or dipping the 
end of the branches in water, in which tobacco 
has been ſteeped. | | 
57. Plant out Mignonette both in pots and 
borders near the 1 ſow more that there 
may be a conſtant ſucceſſion till winter 
58. If you are ambitious of having tine Cockl- 
combs, Balſams, &c, you muſt de at the ex- 


pence of having an airy glaſs-caſe, at leaſt four 


feet high, your gardener cannot raiſe them with- 
out one. | | e 

59. The end of the month lay various ſorts of 
Evergreens, as Alaternus, Phillyreas, Arbutus, 
Magnolias, &c. very few of the reſinous Ever- 


greens Will take this way, therefore they muſt be 
raiſed by ſeeds, 


May, 
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White 


MAV. 

60. Trees and Shrubs in Flower. 
AlMoNpsüC Kalimia 
Single Dwarf Laburnum 

Double Dwarf Lauruſlinus 
Azaleas TEU 

Red Blue 

White Purple 
Bay- Tree White 
Benjamin- Tree Perſian 
Berberry-Tree PEAcCHEs 
CHERRIES Double 
Double- flowering Dwarf 
Chionanthus PEAR 
Elder | Double-flowered 
Guelder Roſe Roses 
HAWTHORN Burgundy 

Cockſpur Cinnamon 

Double-flowering Damaſk 
HoNntvy-SUCKLE Monthly 
Early White Spaniſh 

Early Red ofs Provence 
Taſmin Burnet leaved 

Yellow Scotch Roſe 
JuDAs-TREE Syringa 

Red Sweet: briar. 


FLOWERS 


FOR MAY: 


FLOWER 8s. 


Anemonies - 
Annual Stock 
Auriculas 

Antirrhinum 


Batchelors- buttons | 


Bird's-eye 
Candy-tuft _ 
Canterbury-bells 
Catchfly 
Columbines | 
Cowſlip of America 
Cyanus 
Daiſies 
Featherfew 
Fraxinellas 

Fox- gloves 
Gentianellas 
Gladiolus 

Globe Flower 
Great Snowdrop 
Hare-bells 
Heart's-eaſe 
Hepaticas 
Honeſty 
Hyacinths 
Jonquils 

Iriſes 
Ladies-mantle 
Ladies-ſlipper 
Larkſpurs 

Lilies . 


Lilly of the Valley 


| N 
| * Spmacagn 


ar tagons 


Marygolds 


 Moth-Mullein 


Monks-hood 
Mullein 
Narciſſuſes 
Orchiſes 
Ornithogalums 
Periwinkles 
Peonies 

Pinks 
Polyanthufes 
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- 
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Polyanthus-Narciſſuſes 


Poppies 
Ragged-Robin 


 Ranunculuſes 


Rockets 
Saxifrage 
Scabius 


Sea-pink 


4 


Scarlet-Lychnis 


Solomon's- ſeal 25 


Spider- wort 


Stock Julyflower 


Sweet Peas 


Sweet-Williams 


Tulips 


= 


Wall-flowers, and ſeveral 


others, 


May. 
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61. Early in the month finiſh planting Fin 
and Pines; if the weather be inclinable to be dry, 
ftrew Fern or Pea-{traw round the roots, it x 
better for the trees to keep the ground moiſt, than 
to be conſtantly watering them. 

62. Water quently beds of ſeedlings, and if 
the weather, be dry and windy, put ſome hoops 
acroſs the beds, and in the middle of the day co- 
ver thoſe ſeedlings which are beginning to appery, 
with mats; remove the pots of Weymouth Piney, 
&c. to an FE aſt border; all the Firs. and Fines, 
when the ſeed begins to appear, muſt be covered 
with nets or thorns, or the birds will deſtroy 
them. | ; 

63. Hedges are of that conſequence to the 
farmer, that every thing to promote their growth 
ſhould be conſtantly attended to; the principal 
point to acquire good Hedges is to plant ſtrong 
Quick, but if your ſeed-beds be over-run with 
weeds, the Quick muſt be weak; this month it 
ſhoots very falt, therefore weed it frequently, and 
ſtir the ground of the tranſplanted beds with a 
ſmall hoe, and give it frequent waterings if it 
does not rain : after you have finiſhed weeding, 
dig up the paths with a three-tined fork, it wil 
greatly aſſiſt the two outſide rows. 

64. Newly-planted Quick-Hedges will want 
conſta.it care for the firſt three or four years, and 
if by your good management, you can take away 
your poſts and rails one or two years ſooner than 

es 
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s cuſtomary, it will ſave you ſome expence, be- 
cauſe by the fourth or fifth year, many of the 
rails will want repairing. | 

The ground near new Hedges ſhould be digged 
over every Spring, for the firſt three years, with 
a ſtrong three-tined fork, it does not cut the roots 
ſo much as a ſpade; if it was not done before, 
omit it no longer, but the propereſt time is juſt 
before they begin to ſhoot, and afterwards cut down 
the weeds with a hoe as often as they appear, 

65 Elms at this ſeaſon ſhoot very faſt, there- 
fore the grafted trees muſt be frequently ex- 
atnined, to pull off all ſhoots which come out 
from below the graft. 

66. The — 5 of Elms and Limes which have 
been planted out, muſt alſo be frequently looked 
over, to ſee that there is only one principal ſhoot 
left at the top; all buds which come out im- 
r be pulled off, 

67. The plantations of Poplars and Willows 
muſt be often looked over, and all the weak ſide- 
ſhoots pulled off. 25 

68. There is no part of your garden where 
weeds are of that bad conſequence as in the Nur- 
ſery; this month they run up apace, therefore 
frequently paſs over the ground, both betwixt 
the rows Of trees and the path, with a Dutch hoe, 


which cuts both ways; you ſhould have them of 


two or three different ſizes z never ſuffer any 
weeds to feed, | 
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The Kitchen- Garden. 


1. G OW Peas, and plant Beans for an Au- 


tumn crop. 


2. Plant out Melons for Bell-glaſſes and Oiled 


4. 
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7. 
8. 


Lay Tiles under Melons to help them. ig 


Paper. 


Freſh line the Melon-beds. 


Stick ths pickling Cucumbers, 
Continue ſowing French Beans, 
Weeds muſt be conſtantly attended to. 


Nail up the vines of Cucumbers againf 


Walls. 8 
Attend the Melons on the Tan-bed, and 


pinch the runners, | 


Tipeningt .. 


. Hoe Turneps, and ſow more ſeed. 


w Lettuces on moiſt, ground. | 


. Tranſplant Endive, and ſow for Winter uſs 
Plant Celery in trenches for blanching. 

. Sow Cucumbers in the open ground. 
Prick out the firſt ſown Broccoli, and ſon 


the third crop, 


Plant out the firſt crop of Boorcole, and ſoy 


the laſt. 


. Sow the laſt crop of Savoys and late Cabbage: 


18. Prick 
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18, Prick out Turnep-Cabbage, Anjou Cabbage, 
and Cabbage Fartup. 

19. Sow and Prick out at the end of the month 
Bruſſels Sprouts. 

10. Finiſh Hoeing Onions, Carrots and Parſneps 
to their proper diſtance. 

u. Thin Beets, and dig up the intervals, 

12. Tranſplant Leeks into double rows. 

13. Prick out Cauliflowers ſown in May. 

24. Plant and flip Aromatit and Pot Herbs. 

25. Weed the beds of Phyſical Herbs and hoe 
the alleys. 

26, Gather Herbs for Drying and Diſtilling. 

27. Gather Seeds as they ripen, 

13, Weed Aſparagus Beds. 

29, Produce of the Kitchen-Garden. 


The Orchard and F dai, Garden, 
20; Look over the Walls and remove ſhreds too 


near Fruit. 

31. Thin Apricots for the laſt time. 

22. Thin Peaches and Nectarines. 

33. Once a week review the Trees to pull of 
improper ſhoots. 

34. Water and Mulch e trees. 

Fearch conſtantly for Inſects. 9 

. xamine and nail up the ſhoots of Vines. 

37. Look over the young Stocks. 

38. Bud Apricots, Peaches and Nectarines. 

1 Pull off Strawberry Runners. 

40. Take off in pots the firſt runners of the 

Alpine Strawberries. 
41, Cover Cherry-trees with Nets. 


42. Cut 
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42. Cut off the tops of Strawberries, to baue! 
crop in Autumn. 
43. Produce of the Orchard and F ruit Galen 


The Flower- Garden and Shrubbery, 


44. Take up Hyacinth-roots and dry them well, 

45. Plant out Annuals from the Hot-beds. 

55. Tranſplant ſeedlings of Perennial- flower. 

47. Nail up Myrtles, &c. planted againſt the 

Walls. 

438. Take up all forts of Bulbous-roots as the 
leaves decay. 

49. Place Carnations on the ſtage and tye them uy, 

50. Clip Box and Evergreens in moiſt weather, 

51. Hift earth over pots of ſeedling bulbs, 

$2, Weed Gravel-walks after rain. 

53. Hoe the Shrubbery with a Dutch hoe. 

54. Cut down Perennial flowers which have done 
flowering. 

55. A convenient Roller, Watering-tub, and 
Cart united, 

56. Shade and water beds of Seedling oo. 

57. Bud and lay Roſes. | | 

58. Lay and make pipeings of Sensen, 

59. Trees and Shrubs in Flower. 


"The Nurſery and Seminary, 


60. Gather ſeeds of W ych Elms, and ſow them. 

61. Pull off the "VA; Lois of Elms. 

62. Weed, water, and ſhade beds of Seedlings. 

63. Attend beds of Quick and newly- Plant 
.. '. - Hedge 

64. Take 15 the Nets from ſeedling. Firs and 


Pines, F 
65. diſt earth over beds of Firs and Pines after 


heavy rains, 
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KITCHEN- GARDEN. 


. GOW FHotſpur and Dwarf Marrowfat Peas, 

and plant Mazagan Beans, but let it be on 
moiſt ground, though not under the drip of trees; 
ſoak them for ſix or eight hours if it be dry 
weather. wh | 

2. The Melons raiſed in pots for bell-glaſſes or 
oiled paper ſhould be planted out early in the 
month; by being in pots they will ſcarcely per- 
ceive the removing; in the mean time prepare 
your frames, and cover them with ſtrong printing 
paper, well oiled with boiled linſeed oil, but let 
them ſtand in a ſhed for ſome days to be quite 
dry before uſed, | 

3. Melons in frames ſhould be covered with 
mats in the middle of the day, and if the bed 
declines in heat a freſh lining ſhould be made 
round it, which will cauſe the fruit to be large 
and bring it forward. 

4. The pickling Cucumbers, ſown in May, 
will begin to throw out runners ; draw the earth 
up to the ſtems in a ridge, and towards the end 
of the .month plant ſome cuttings of elms, to 
ſupport them. | 

5. Various forts of French Beans, as the 
Dwarf Speckled, the Scarlet and White * 

mu 
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muſt be continued ſowing two or three ting 
this month. | g 

6. Weeds muſt be conſtantly attended to, ani 
hoed up while ſmall, which will ſave much 
trouble afterwards, | 

7. Cucumbers planted againſt walls ſhould he 
frequently looked over; prepare ſome ſhreds of 
fine woollen cloth, and as the runners ſhoot, 
nail them up ; they will ſoon repay you for this 
trouble by the ſuperior quality of the fruit, 

8. Melons on the tan-beds muſt be attendel 
to, pinch the runners as directed for the other 
ſorts; in the middle of the day the glaſles wil 
want covering and give them air, but remember 
they will not want any water. 

9. Lay tiles under the young Melons, to 
aſſt their ripening, and turn thoſe frequently 
which are near ripe; pieces of earthen win 
which is glazed, or broken china plates, ar 
ſtill better on account of their glazing, and vil 
ripen them two or three days ſooner, 

10. I urneps muſt be hoed to their prope! 
diitance, according to the ſize you chooſe t 
have them; at this time of the year fix inches 
are near enough, and do it in dry weather, d 
your labour will be loft, | 

11. Lettuces may now be ſown to come in 
in Autumn, it ſhould be on moiſt ground, but 
not under the ſhade of trees; it is better to {0 
frequently than to be at the trouble of traar 
planting them in the ſummer months. 

12. raniplant Endive for blanching; for Au 
tumn uſe, and ſow more for the winter crop 
the Batavian or broad-leaved is almoſt equal l 
criſpneſs to a Coſs Lettuce, 


0 13. The 
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13. The firſt crop of Celery will want tranſ(- 
planting for blanching ; at this ſeaſon a ſmall 
quantity is fufficient, it ſo ſoon runs up to ſeed ; 
many perſons make three different plantings from 
one bed of Celery, as the plants advance in 
growth; but it is a wrong method, for about 
one-third of all ſeedling plants are not worth 
planting out, particularly Celery and Cabbages. 

14. Sow Cucumbers in the open ground ; if 
you have no glaſſes to put over them, cover them 
with a flower-pot, it will forward them a few 
days. . | 
120 Sow Purple and Cauliflower Broccoli on 
a bed in an open ſituation; to have a proper ſuc- 
cefion of it, it ſhould be ſown at four different 
times, from the middle of April to the beginning 
of July. "The fiſt ſowing, if it be a good early 
fort, will produce heads in November; the ſecond 
and third ſowing, in December and January; and 
the laſt ſown, from February to May, and ſprouts 
in June; by this management you will have it 
in eating above fix months, and as it is a vege- 
table efteerned by moſt, and to buy, is generally 
very dear, you cannot beftow too much pains 
to procure it, but the ground muſt be very well 
manured to produce fine large heads. 

The firſt ſown, as ſoon as it is ſour inches high, 
will want pricking out, into beds in an open 
ſituation, but not nearer chan four inches, to 
prevent its being drawn up weak. K 

10. Boorcole, both Green and Brown, is of f. 
hardy a nature, that the froſt in this climate 
ſcarce ever injures it, therefore jn caſe of ver 
ſevere weather, when Savoys and Broccoli are 
deſtroyed, you have a certain reſource in this, and 
it is eſteemed by molt for its tender ſprouts, ' 


It 


| 
| 
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It may be ſown any time from March to dhe 
beginning of June; three ſowings will be ſuß 
Cient, the middle of March, the end of Api 
and beginning of June; the firſt ſown, ak 
having been pricked out from the ſeed-bed whe 
four inches high, muſt now be tranplanted when 
it is to remain, in rows three feet aſunder and the 
plants at two feet diſtance; and alſo ſow ſome 
more ſeed on a bed in an airy ſituation for the 
laſt crop. 

17. Savoys are the moſt tender of all the 
ſpecies of Cabbages, and on account of their 
fine flavour are eſteemed by moſt; by ſowiny 
them at three different times, from March til 
June, you will procure them from September 
till April or May. The laſt ſowing muſt nov 
be performed on a bed in an airy ſituation ; the 
ſecond crop-pricked out in rows at fix inches by 
four, and the firſt, planted out for uſe in rows at 
three feet diſtance, and each plant two feet 
aſunder; they muſt never be planted near trees, 
walls or pales, which draw them up weak, and 
then are certain of being devoured by caterpillars, 

Sow alſo in the ſame open ſituation the ſeed 
of the Red, and the large late Cabbages, 

138. The advantage of cultivating ſome of the 
ſpecies of Cabbages for :atftle is ſo great, that 
every country gentleman or farmer ſhould be ac- 
quainted with the method; the Anjou Cabbage 
is an acquiſition here, of only ſome few years, it 
grows ſeveral feet high, and remains a conſidetr- 
able time on the ground, if properly cultivated. 
In Anjou, in France, from whence it was intro- 
duced here, it is a common covenant in the 
farmers leaſes that they ſhall leave a certain 

| | IJ number 
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gumber on their land, for their ſucceſſor, at 
the expiration of their leaſe. 

They may be ſown from April to Auguſt, but 
May or June are the moſt proper months, wnen 
you ſow the Turnep-rooted Cabbage and Cab- 
bage- Turnep. All three forts are about eight 
months in arriving at their full growth, by which 
you may judge at what time you would chooſe 
to have them, and require the ſame cultivation. 

About a month or fix weeks after ſowing, 
when they are four inches high, prick them out 
into beds in a quite open fituation, in rows at 
ix inches by four; hoe them two or three times, 
and let them remain there till wanted for planting. 
19. The Bruſſels Cabbage or Sprouts is a 
WW new variety of Cabbage or rather Boorcole, but 
WM very lately introduced, and hath the moſt delicate 
Wy flavour of any fort yet known, this is the proper 
' ſeaſon for ſowing it, and at the end of the month 
oy will want pricking out. | | 
20. Finiſh hoeing Onions, Carrots and Parſ- 


neps, to their proper diſtance : when the Onions 


re three or four inches high, it is neceſſary they 
[ſhould be hoed, and left at five or fix inches 


diſtance, but leave a ſmall part of the bed thinned - 


regularly to only three inches; as you want ſome 

(Wy daily, draw the ſmalleſt of theſe. 

= _ When Carrots and Parſneps are about four 
inches high, they will want thinning, and ſhould 

de left at ſeven or eight inches diitance ; about 

one third of the bed of Carrots ſhould be left at 
only four or five inches to draw while young. 
21. Beets are generally ſown broad-caſt, but 
tis an improper method; there ſhould be two 


1 drills drawn at twelve inches aſunder to ſow the | 


Leds in, and an interval leſt of eighteen inches, 
in 


| 
| 
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in which a row of Lettuces may be planted ot 
ſown, in February or March ; by this time the 
Lettuces will be drawn off, as the Beets want 
thinning 3 leave them not nearer than ten et 
twelve inches in the rows, and then dig up the 
interval, By this method you will have gained 
a crop of Lettuces from the ground, and very 
little more room is taken up, than if the Beet 
were ſown in the uſual way and thinned out toa 
foot diſtance. | 

22. Leeks will by the middle of this month 
want tranſplanting ; plant them in double rows 
at {ix inches diſtance, and leave an interval of one 
foot ; when they are fit for gathering, pull up 
every other row, and you have a ſpace of eighteen 
inches to plant another crop in before the others 
are gathered, 

23. The Cauliflowers ſown the laſt week in 
May, ſhould, when they are about three inehes 
high, be pricked out into a bed of very rich light 
earth, at four inches diſtance, and ſhaded by 
mats for a few days until they have taken root, 
theſe will be fit to cut in October and November, 

24. Aromatic herbs and pot-herbs of various 
ſorts may be both ſlipped and planted ; fuch as 
Thyme, Baſil, Marjoram, Hyſſop, Winter Sa- 
vory, from the ſeed- beds ſown in Spring. 

. Cuttings or ſlips of Roſemary, Lavender, Sage, 
"Thyme, Rue, Southernwood, Wormwood, &c, 
mult be planted on a ſhady border, 

25. Weed the beds of Phyſical herbs, that 
when they come to be gathered for uſe, no forts 
of weeds (many of which are poiſonous) may 
be cut with them; hoe the alleys betwixt the beds 
and take away the weeds, 


26, Various 
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26. Various ſorts of herbs which are preſerved 
dry, both eatable and phyſical, are now in order 
for gathering ; the proper time is juſt before they 
begin to flower, and after the ſun has thoroughly 
dried the leaves; when gathered, hang. them .in 
an airy room in the ſhade, tied up in ſmall 
bunches and on ſtrings fixed acroſs the room; 
if they be hung on nails againſt the walls they 
muſt be frequently turned, ot they will mildew. 

Cut alſo the phyſical herbs for diſtilling, as 
Spear-Mint, Pepper-Mint, Penny-Royal, Rue 
&c. juſt as they begin to flower; they are then 
in their greateſt degree of perfection. 

27. As various ſorts of ſeeds are now begin- 
ning to be ripe, they muſt be conſtantly looked 
after, to take care that the birds do not eat them, 
and that they are gathered before the pods are 
too ripe ; when gathered, carry them into ſome 
airy room or {hed to be thoroughly dry before 
they are taken out of the ſeed - veſſels. | 

28. Aſparagus beds ſhould be conſtantly kept 
free from weeds, particularly the ſeedling beds, 
that jt may be ſtrong for planting out; in very dry 
weather, when but little rain falls, the weeds re- 
ceive the dews inſtead of the plants, and do the 
crops a double injury. 


12 Tune. 
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Jun s. 
29. The produce of the Kitchen-Garden, 


Aromatic herbs Chervil Parſley 
of various ſorts Cives Peas 
Artichokes Creſſes Potatoes 
Aſparagus Endive Purſlane 
Balm - . * Eſchalots Radiſhes 
Beans Green Sage 
Borage Horſe-radiſh Savory 
Boorcole Lettuces of va- Sorrel 
 Broccoli-ſprouts rious forts Spinach 
Burnet Marygolds Thyme 
Cabbages Mint Turneps 
Carrots Muſtard 


CauliJowers Onions 


On the Hot beds, 


Carrots French-Beans - Muſhrooms 
Cucumbers | Melons Strawberries, 
iS U N k. 


The Orchard and Fruit · Garden. 


O. It is very neceſſary to carefully look over 
the Wall-trees to examine the ſhreds, for it is 
a common fault with moſt gardeners to leave fo 
little room for the branch, and to nail with ſuch 
broad ſhreds, and very near the buds, that you 
Will find many Peaches and NeQarines half co- 
vercd with the ſhred, or a nail touching the 


truit; 
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ſruit; where you find ſuch, remove them, and 
leave ſufficient room in the ſhred for the end of 
your finger, betwixt the nail and the branch. 

31. Apricots will want thinning the beginning 
of this month ſor the laſt time; a pair of very 
narrow- pointed ſciſſars or knife is better than 
your fingers, for with them, you frequently diſ- 
place more than you intended. | 
32. Peaches and Nectarines will want thinning 
alſo, but it cannot be done properly at once ; 
of the ſmall ſorts the fruit ſhould be left not to 
be nearer than four inches one to another; of 
the larger ſorts fix inches are quite near enough. 
Almonds, Cherries, Pears and Plums, ſeldom 
requite any thinning. | 4 
33. Once a week review the trees to pull off 
improper ſhoots, particularly thoſe which grow 
ſtraight forward, and pinch thoſe where you want | 
young branches to fill up vacancies in the walls. | 
34. The newly planted Eſpaliers, Dwarfs, 
Standards, and W all-trees will all of them want 
watering, particularly over their leaves and 
branches, if it is very dry; afterwards procure 
ſome coarſe turf and lay it round them, with the 
graſs downwards. TY 
35. Inſects muſt be conſtantly looked after, 
particularly the large webs of caterpillars, which 
you will generally find on Apple-trees. | 
36. Vines are the moſt vigorous ſhooters of all 
Fruit trees, particularly at this ſeaſon; at leaſt 
once a week paſs over them, and nail them up, 
and wherever you find two ſhoots from the ſame 
bud, pull the weakeſt of them off. 
37. Examine the young ſtocks which will ſoon 
be wanted for budding, keep them clean from 


3 weeds, 
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weeds, and pull off any ſuckers or ſhoots near 
the bottom. 
. 38. Towards the end of the month, in general, 
3s a proper time for budding ſtone-fruit ; Apricots 
are firſt ready, after them Peaches and Nectarines. 
39. Conſtantly pull off Strawberry-runners, 
they weaken the plant, and litter the beds; but 
if you want for freſh plantations or for forcing, 
let the runners ſtrike their roots into ſmall pots 
placed in the ground, filled with freſh loam; 
only take the firſt ſtrong runner, and after you 
think they are well rooted, remove them into the 
ſhade, and they are ready for either planting out 
in the open ground, or for changing into Jarger 
pots for forcing : this is not a common method, 
but a very good one. 

40. Alpine Strawberries particularly ſhould be 
managed in this manner, and you have a collec- 
tion of fine young plants to produce you a crop 
in Autumn, or for forcing. 

41. It will be proper to cover the Cherry-trees 
with nets, or the birds will deftroy the beſt fruit. 

42. If you chooſe to have Strawberries in Au- 
tumn, cut off the heads of ſome of the plants juſt 
as they are coming into flower ; water them well 
afterwards, and frequently in dry weather, andin 
Autumn you will have a crop of fruit; moſt ſorts 
will do in this manner, 
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43. Produce of the Fruit Garden. 


ALMONDS - NECTARINEs and 

APPLES | PEACHES for Tarts _ 
John Apple PrARs | 
Franche Rennet Gobert — 

Arkicors Holland Bergamot 


CurRanTs and GoosE- Saraſin 
BERRIES for [arts PEARs for Baking 


CHERRIES Pope 
Early Dwarf STRAWBERRIES 
May Duke Alpine 
MxLoNs Scarlet ; 
. WALNUTS, 
JuN 2s. 


The Flower-Gardep and Shrubbery, 


44. When the leaves of the Hyacinths are 
entirely dry, the roots may be taken up, ſpread 
on mats on a boarded floor in the ſhade, and in 
a few days after placed in ſhallow drawers with 
feparate diviſions for each fort, Never make uſe 
of earthen pans or pots to put any bulbous roots 
in, eſpecially Hyacinths, for they in a very few 
days will contract a mildew, which will moſt 
certainly after cauſe the roots to decay, and you 
are inſenſible of the cauſe. 

45. Various ſorts of Annuals raiſed on hot- beds 
may now be planted” out, but if poſſible, chooſe 
to do it in rain, and ſet an empty flower- pot over 

| 4 them 
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them for a few days. All thoſe in pots ſhould 
be ſet in pans ; without this method you muſt 
have a daily trouble in watering, nor will they be 
ſo large and beautiful. | 

46. Tranſplant from the ſeed-beds in moiſt 
weather, Perennial-flowers; maik out ſome beds 
four feet wide in a ſhady ſituation, and plant 
them at fix inches aſunder. Shade- them with 
hoops and mats for a ſew days if dry weather 


enſues, and in September they will be ſtrong 


enough for planting out, where they are to flower, 

47. Nail up Myrtles, &c. planted againit the 
walls, as they begin to ſhoot, and lay ſome of the 
branches into the ground to raiſe more from them; 
the different vigour with which theſe grow and 
flower, in compariſon with thoſe in pots, will 
incline you to plant more, conſidering the very 
little trouble you have with him. 

48. Continue taking up the various ſorts of 
Bulbous-roots as the leaves begin to dry; if you 
do not mark the places with ſticks, or take them 
up before the leaves are broken off, you will 
loſe or cut many in digging them up; ſpread 
them on mats to dry and then hang them in a dry 
room in paper bags, unleſs you have ſhallow 
drawers for all the different ſorts. 

49. The Carnations which are in pots will 
want, removing to the ſtage where they are to 
flower ; ſtir up the earth frequently with a fork, 
and tye up the ſpindles as they advance. 

50. Clip Box-edgings and all forts of Ever- 
grecns, but chooſe, if poſſible, moiſt weather to 
do it in. 

51. Sift earth over the pots of ſeedling bulbous 
roots, firſt clearing them from weeds and moſs; 


let them remain all the Summer in a ſhady ſitua- 
tion 


- 
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tion, and in very dry weather they ſhould have 


ſome water given them. 
52. After rain weed Gravel-walks, for then 


the weeds may | eaſily be drawn out without 


making holes in the gravel. | 

53. Hoe the Shrubbery with a Dutch hoe, it 
is ſoon done, and gives a pleaſing neatneſs to it 
as well as refreſhes the * ty If the weeds 
are never ſhffered to grow an inch high, by uſing 
of this implement you ſave the trouble of raking 
it. Before you begin hoeing, look over it and 
tye up or cut off all ſtraggling branches. | 

54. By the end of the month many of the 
N will have done blowing, let the 


ſtalks be cut down and carried away, to preſerve 
the borders neat; alſo tye up thoſe which are 


weak or lying on the ground. 


55. As walks and lawns cannot be kept in 


order without frequent rolling, and in carrying 
water, the common water-tubs mark the walks 


with their narrow wheel, I contrived one which 


ſerved both for roller, watering-tub and cart. 
Procure a cylinder of -caſt-iron thirty inches 
diameter, and three feet wide; fix on it a light 
cart four feet long, three feet wide, and twenty- 
18 inches deep; in this cart ſuſpend on the 
ſdes a common watering-tub capable of con- 
taing about forty-gallons of water; with a 
cock in it near the bottom. By this contrivance 
you carry water, roll the walks, and bring away 
the weeds. Afterwards by fixing the' cart on a 
pair of old chaiſe-wheels, it / Tha for other 
purpoſes, It muſt have a pole before, about five 
feet long, with a bar acroſs at the end, for the 
men to take hold by, and a ſtick faſtened with 
two iron ſtaples'both before and behind, to reach 
> wb within 
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within an inch of the ground, to keep the cart 
on a level when filling. 

In making a garden, three men will draw in 
this as much as ſeven or eight wheelbarrows will 
hold; when heavier laden, another muſt puſh 
behind; if you fix ſome boards all around it, 
about fifteen inches deep, to take on and off, it 
will then hold twenty-five bufhels of tan, 

56. Shade the ſeedling-beds of Cedars, Cy- 

preſſes, Bays, Arbutuſes, &c. from the ſun; by 
branches of Yew or Fir placed in the paths, and 
water them in the evening; but if that is not 
ſufficient, cover them with thin mats laid over 
hoops, in the middle of the day; if ſown in pots 
place them in the ſhade. 
57. At the end of the month bud Roſes, and 
lay the young branches; many will ſtrike roots 
this time of the year very readily ; draw the earth 
up into a ridge to form a little baſon to retain the 
water, and if ſome moſs be ſpread over the ground, 
it will fave the trouble of watering fo frequently, 
and be better for the plants. 

58, Lay Carnations and Pinks, beginning with 
the ſtrongeſt plants, but the moft approved 
method is raiſing them by pipeings, and if they 
be covered with a Bell or Hand-glafs, very few 


of the pipeings will miſcarry, but the glaſſes muſt 
never be taken off, until you ſee that they have 
made ſhoots above an inch long ; watering round 
the glaſs will be quite inſufficient. 
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59. Trees and Shrubs in Flower. 


AZALEA Laurel-leaved- 
Red Bach Small 
White Deciduous 
Bay- Tree Umbrella-tree 


Renjamin- T'ree MAPLE 
Berberry-Tree Scarlet - flowering 
Chionanthus Mountain Aſh 


Elder-trce Privet 
Guelder Roſe Roses 
HoNEY-SUCKLES White 
Early White Maiden's Bluſh . 
Early Red Belgic 
HoasE-CHESNUT Bluſh Belgic 
Common Penſylvanian 


Scarlet flowered 

Yellow-flowered 
Jasuix 

Yellow 
KALMIA 

Broad- leaved 


> 


Nerrow-leaved oo 


Lavender 
LAUREL 
Common 
Portugal 4 
Litacs 
Blue 
Purple 
White 
Macnoiia 


Hund:ed-leaved 
Damaſk a 
Vork and Lancaſter 
Red Cluſter 
Frankfort 

Red 

Roſa Mundi 
Monthly Portugal 
Velvet 5 
Single Yellow 
Double Yellow 
Auſtrian 

Rlarbled 

Monthly 

Thornieſs 
Provence 


Monthly 
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Red- ſtalked 
Stebon 
Apple 
Virgin 
Imperial 
Roſe Acacia 
Roſemary 
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Monthly Provence 


Sage- tree 
Syringa 
SWEET-BRIAR 
Single 

Double 


1 ulip- tree, and ſeveral 


others. 


FLOWERS. 


Acanthus 
Amaranths 
Annual Stock 
Apocynums 
Antirrhinum 
Balſams 
Batchelors- buttons 
Bird's-eye 

. Bupthalmus 
Campanulas 
Candy-tufts 
Canterbury-bells 
Carnatiors 
_Chineſe Pinks 
Chryſanthemums 
Convolvulus 
Cowſlip of America 
Cyanus 

Daiſies 


Everlaſting Flower 


Feather-few- 
Fox - gloves 
Fraxincllas 
Fritillaries 


Gentianelias 
Gladiolus 
Globe Flower 
Golden-Rod 
Heart's-eaſe 
Holly-hocks 
Honeſty 


Jaceas 


Iriſes 


Ladies- flipper 
Larkſpur 
Lilies 


Lilly of the Valley 


Lupines 
175 nideas 
allows 
Martagons 
Marygolds 
Narcifſuſes 
Naſturtium 
Orchiſes 
Ornithogalum 
Peonies 
Periwinkles 


Pinks 
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Pinks . Stock-Julyflower 
Poppies Sun-Flowers 
Ranunculuſes Sweet- Williams 
Rockets , Sweet-Peas 
daxifrage Tulips 
Scabius Wall-Flowers 
Scarlet 1 and many others: 
Spider- Wort 

Jun E. 


The Nurſery and Seminary. 


bo. Gather the ſeeds of Wych-Elms, they 
are generally ripe at the beginning of the month ; 
lay them in the ſhade for a few days, then ſow 
them, according to the directions page 25. 

61. Frequently walk through the rows of Elms, 
and pull off all the weak ſhoots which are near 
the bottom ; let the ground alſo be kept entirely 
clear of weeds, that the earth may receive the 
benefit of the dews. 

62. The beds of ſeedlings muſt be examined 
conſtantly; all weeds pulled up, and if the 
weather be very dry, place ſome branches-of Yew 
or Fir in the paths to ſhade them, and water them 
——_— 

z. The Quick ſhould be conſtantly looked 
aſter, to ſee that not any weeds grow amongſt 
It; as you walk along your newly-planted hedges, 
have a ſmall Dutch hoe in your hand to cut up 
any ſtraggling weeds which may happen to have 


been left, and examine that there are no webs of- 


Caterpillars; on cut hedges it is very common 
tor the butterflies to lay their eggs; the young 
gots 


—— 
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ſhoots of | theſe hedges ſeem to attract them more 
than the other, 


64. When you find the huſk of the. ſeed to; 
have fallen off from the head of the ſeedling Fits 


and Pines, you may take away the nets. 

65. Aſter heavy rains, the ſtems of the young 
Larches, Fir and Pines, are frequently beaten 
down, and the heads almoſt covered with earth; 
take a common table fork and ſtir the bed all over, 
which will immediately raife their heads, and 
then ſift about half an inch of earth over them, 


T 
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The Kitchen. Garden. 


L ANT the ſecond crop, and prick out 
the third crop of Savoys. 

. "Franſplant the early ſown, prick out the 

ſecond, and ſow: the laſt crop of Broccoli, 

Sow and plant out Endive. 

Plant out Autumnal Cauliflowers, 

Pull up Onions and dry them. 

Take up Garlic, Eſchalots and Rocambole. 

Sow and tranſplant Lettuces.  « 

Stick the Cucumbers ſown in June. 

9. Tranſplant the firſt crop, prick out the ſe- 
cond, and ſow the fourth and laſt crop of 
Broccoli. 

10. Earth up the firſt, plant the ſecond, and 
prick out the fourth crop of Celery. 

11..Sow Sugar-loaf Cabbages for Coleworts. 

12. dow Carrots for the Autumn, and weed the 
other... 

13. Gather Flowers and Herbs for drying. 

14. dow large Turneps for Cattle, and hoe the 
others. 

15. Plant Kidney-Beans for the laſt crop. 

16. Sow Turnep-rooted, and common Radiſhes. 

17. Sow Round-leaved Spinach for Autumn uſe, 
and cut down Aſparagus, 

| 18. Pull 


— 
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18, 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


37 


Pull off ſuckers from Artichokes. 

Sow Onions for Winter uſe. 

Attend Melons under Frames, Oil-Paper, 
and on Tan. 

Examine Cucumbers under Bell-glaſſes, and 
nail up thoſe againſt walls. 

Prick out and plant Cabbages, Savoys and 
Red-Cabbage. 

Guard ſeed from Birds, and gather it as it 

ripens. 
Produce of the Kitchen- Garden. 


The Orchard and Fruit-Garden, | 


. Cover Currant-trees with mats, to vetard the 


Fruit. 


Look over the Walls und remove ſhrubs to 


near fruit. 


Nail up branches of Vines once a week. 

. Examine Wall- trees of all ſorts. 

. Fig-trees and Eſpaliers to be looked over. 

. Fork up the borders where Fruit-trees grow, 


Finiſh Budding, and examine grafted or 
budded trees, 


Strawberry-runners to be taken off and 
planted. 


. Finiſh thinning Peaches and Nectarines. 
Thin Apples and Pears, if violently full of 


fruit, 


. Deſtroy Inſects, and apply Hogs-dung to 


blighted trees. 
. Deſtroy Waſps and Ants, &c. 
Produce of the Orchard and Fruit-Garden, 
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The Flower Garden and Shrubbery. 


$$, Take up Anemonies and Ranunculuſes as the 
leaves decay. 

29, Tranſplant ſeedling Auriculas and Polyan- 
thuſes. 

40. Finiſh Laying and Pipeing of Carnations; 
tranſplant the firſt. 

41, Tranſplant Perennial Seedling Flowers. 

42. Plant Cuttings of Scarlet Lychnis. 

43. Remove, tender Annuals from under the 
Glaſſes. 

14. Take up and tranſplant Lilies, Crown. Im- 
perials, &. | 

45. Tranſplant Seedling Bulbs, 

45. Bud Roſes and Jeſſamines. 

47- Finiſh cutting of Box and Evergreens. 

43. Gather ſeeds as they ripen, | 

49. Hoe the Shrubbery. 

50. Tranſplant Evergreens in rainy weather, 

51. Water the Myrtles plavted againſt Walls. ( 

5 Trees and Shrubs in F lower. 


The Nurſery and Seminary. 


33. Take off the Clay from grafted Elms. 

54. Prick out the Seedling Firs, if too thick. 

55, Weed Beds of Quick. 

50. Cut Quick- Hedges. 

57. Weed Beds of Seedlings, and ſir the ground 
with a hob. | 


JULY 
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I, RANSPLANT the ſecond crop of 
Savoys, in an open ſituation in rows, 
three feet by two, or rather make a double row 
at twenty inches ſquare, and leave an interval of 
three feet and an half, in which: you may prick 
out the. third crop, or plant two rows of Lettuces, 
2. The firſt ſown Broccoli will now want 
tranſplanting ; let the rows be three feet aſunder 
and the plants two feet diſtance, or elſe in double 
rows as directed above for Savoys. 

The ſecond crop mult: be priced out from the 
ſeed-bed when four inches high, in rows at fix 
inches by four; ſow alſo. ſeed. for the laſt crop, 
on a bed in an open ſituation, and let the ground 
be very rich and light; 0 

White Broccoli may be planted at four or fix 
inches nearer together than the purple, 

3- This is the month for ſowing the principal 
crop, of Endive for winter uſe; let it be ſown 
in a bed of rich light earth in an open ſituation; 
foon after it is come up, weed it and hoe it to about 
three inches diſtance, this prevents the plants 
from being drawn up weak: In Auguſt trant 
plant it into rows at a foot aſunder. 


In 
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In September and October it will be nearly 
full grown; as you want it, tye up the largeſt 
plants for blanching, or lay tiles or ſlates over it, 
but at this time tying is to be preferred, except 
the weather is very rainy. | 

In November and December dig up ſome ground 
ina dry warm ſituation, or on one of the ridges. 
deſcribed in page 46 ; if your ground be very 
wet, throw up ſome ſmall ridges two feet high, 
almoſt perpendicular, and let them face the South 
or South-Eaſt. On theſe ridges muſt be planted 
the Endive, chooſing a dry day for the purpoſe ; 
in this ſituation it will be fit for uſe during the 
winter, but in froſty weather, it will be neceſ-- 
ſary to cover it with Pea- ſtraw. 5 
Iwo other ſmall crops are neceſſary for ſum- 
mer and Autumn uſe; the firſt to be ſown very 
thin on a cool border in May, tranſplanted in 
june, and blanched in July, which will ſerve 
till September. | | 

The autumn crop muſt be ſown on a ſhady 
bed in June, hoed out to three inches diſtance, 
ſoon after it is out of the ground, tranſplanted 
in July. and blanched in 8 which will 
ſerve till the winter crop is ready. . 

In January it will be proper to chooſe out ſome 
of the beſt plants for ſeed, and plant them at two 
feet aſunder. | 

There are three ſorts, the Green-curled, the 
White-curled, and the Batavian broad-leaved, 
4" is almoſt equal to a Coſs Lettuce for criſp- 
neſs, 
4. The Cauliflowers ſown in May and pricked 
out laſt month will want tranſplanting ; draw 
out only half of the ſtrongeſt plants, which will 


five the others more room for . and 
| leave 
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leave the reſt till the next month; "ſcatter a fey et 
Radiſh-ſeeds amongſt the Cauliflowers, it wil g. I 
divert the flies from eating them. ſhould 

5. Onions will generally by the middle of this s 
month have their leaves almoſt withered ; when which 


you perceive that, draw them out of the ground The 
on a dry day, let them lye for about a fort- the fe: 
night, being frequently turned, that they may be the foi 
properly hardened, but if you either want the ust 
ground, or it be in a damp ſituation, they muſt Mees 
be removed to another place, 10. 

When they are quite dry, let them be cleaned has be 
from all the fibres or earth which remain on them, WW "7 
and carefully pick out thoſe which appear damaged Tr 
or not properly dry and hard, theſe eat firlt; beds | 
let the reſt be carried without bruiſing into the and p 
room, where they are to be preſerved for the beds 
winter, which ſhould be very dry; let them be 14. 
laid very, thin, and as you uſe them, pick out early 
any which are bruiſed or mouldy, for theſe will 0 


ſoon ſpoil the others. | 
6. Take up Garlic, Eſchalots and Rocambole Well 
when their leaves are decayed, let them be pro- 
perly dried and carried to the Onion: room. 

7. Lettuces for the autumn uſe ſhould now Th 
be ſown, chooſe the ſorts you like beſt, as there I. !'\ 
are ſuch variety, but in general the Coſs, Cilicia 


and Brown Dutch ſucceed very well at this ſeaſon. . ** 
Tranſplant thoſe ſown laſt month in moiſt - 
weather, or elſe they muſt be frequently wa- MW. 
tered, ns 
8. Cucumbers ſown laſt month, will want the . 
earth to be drawn up to their ſtems, into a ridge, E 


and then place ſticks to them; let neither pre- 


judice nor cuſtom prevent you from this method, 4. 
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qou ſave at leaſt half the room and the fruit is 
oreatiy improved. 3 W oe 

9. The Broccoli ſown for the firſt crop in April, 
hould be tranſplanted from the nurſery- bed into 
rows three feet by two, or into double rows, 
which ſuits your ground beſt, "oy 

The ſecond crop ſhould be pricked out from 
the ſeed-bed into rows ſix inches by four, and 
the fourth and laſt crop ſown on a bed in an open 
ſituation. on rich light ground, and if the weather 
proves. very dry, ſhould be frequently witered. 

10. Earth up the firſt crop of Celery which 
has been planted in the trenches for blanching, 
25 it advances in height. heat 

Tranſplant the ſecond crop from the Nurſery- 
beds into trenches, but not nearer than ſix inches, 
and prick out the fourth crop ſown in May into 
teds at about four inches diſtance. | 

11. Sow ſeeds of the Sugar-loaf Cabbage or 
arly Yorkſhice for Coleworts, but the Sugar- 
loaf. has the ſweeteſt flavour. Prepare ſome beds 
in an open ft.uition four feet wide, let them be 
well digged and ſow the feed moderately thick; 
none of the ſpecies of Cabbage will bear being 
crouded while young, it draws them up weak, 
an] they never cabbage well afterwards; if very 
d y weather enſues, they muſt be frequently wa- 
taed, and conſtantly kept free from weeds. 

12. if you like young Carrots in autumn, 
now is the time for ſowing the ſeed; ground 
Ibould always be very deeply digged for them, on 
«count of their tap-root, in the ſize of which 
their chief excellence conſiſts, and as their prin- 
pa! nouriſhment is drawn from ſmall fibres pro- 
ceeding from the tap root, it ſhould be digged 
ry fine: a deep ſandy loam is the proper ſofl 

| them, 
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them, with a little very rotten dung; on ſuch 
land they will be the beſt flavoured. 

The beds of ſpring. Carrots ſhould be paſſe 
over with a hoe to refreſh the ground, and deſtroy 
the weeds, which will be ſhooting, and if an 
Carrots happen to be left too neat together, dus 
the ſmalleſt up. pert: 

13. Still continue gathering Flowers and Herch 
for phyſical uſes, and for drying and diſtilling 
obſerving the directions given laſt month, 

14. Inis month is the principal time for ſoy- 
ing the large ſort of Turneps for cattle, and for 
the winter crop for the table; mix ſome ſeed df 
two different growths, and ſprinkle ſome of the 
neweſt feed with water a few hours before you 
ſow it, juſt to plump the ſeed : by this methal 
your ſeed will come up at three different times, 
and you have a better chance of eſcaping the flies, 
Tf, notwithſtanding this precaution, the flies ſhould 
deſtroy the crop, do not heſitate a day to harrow 
the ground afreſh and ſow again. 

Hoe thoſe ſown laſt month in proper time, be- 
fore they are drawn up weak, and leave them at 

ſeven or eight inches aſunder. 
1585. Plant Kidney-beans for the laſt crop, and 
place tall ſticks or poles to the running ſort, it 
not done before, firſt horing the ground on eacl 
ſide of them. 

16. Sow Turnep rooted Radiſhes, both black 
and white, on a bed in an open ſituation, and 
likewiſe ſome common Radiſhes on moiſt ground, 
or they will be ſo hot you cannot eat them. 

17. If you are fond of Spinach, ſow ſome d 
the round-leaved, in a ſhady ſituation. 

Cut down ſome of the Ta beds, wat 


them well and you will have a crop in Autumn 
18. Pal 
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18. Pull off the ſmall fide ſhoots of Artichokes, 
to cauſe the principal head to be fine and large; 
when you gather them, break off the ſtalk cloſe 
to the ground, for leaving ſo thick a ſtalk on any 


plant muſt attract a large quantity of ſap, and 


weaken the root. It is a great error in not boil- 
ing Artichokes as ſoon as gathered, they waſte 
the bottoms very much, and loſe their flavour by 
being kept. E X 

10. At the end of the month, prepare a bed 
or border in a warm ſituation of rich light earth; 
if beds, let them be four feet wide, and a path of 
one foot at leaſt betwixt them, and ſow the ſeeds 
of Welſh Onions thick on them, for they will 
chiefly want to be drawn at ſpring, while ſmall, 
for ſallads; if very dry weather enſues, they muſt 
be watered, | 

20. Melons under ſrames or oil-paper will want 
frequent, though ſlight attendance; as the fruit 
begins to ripen, examine them every, morning, 
you will know which ate ripe by their cracking 
or ſmell; when gathered, lay them in a cool air 
place till wanted; in the middle of the day cover 
the glaſſes with mats for a few hours, and if there 
be a proper quantity of earth laid over the dung, 
they will want ſcarce any water. 

As the runners advance from thoſe under Bell- 
glaſſes or oil-paper, let the earth be ſtirred up 
lightly with a trowel, (for almoſt all plants extend 
their roots as far as their branches,) which will 
afford freſh nouriſhment for the young fibres. 
Train the vines regularly, and faſten them down 
with ſmall hooked ſticks; take away all ſuper- 
fluous branches, and pinch the ends of thoſe 


which have the fruit ſetting, and lay a piece of 
tile under each fruit, 17 
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If you have not any paper-frames made, and 
the weather proves rainy, thoſe under the bell ot 
hand-glaſſes will be in danger of being ſpoiled; 
therefore ſet about making ſome directly, or elſe 


gently remove as many fruit as you can, under 24. 
the glaſs. * FO 

The Melons on the Tan-bed will want c Arti 
have their branches trained regularly, the ends Alp: 
pinched to ſet their fruit, and ſome tiles laid under Bair 
it; alſo to have a proper quantity of air. Beat 

21. The Cucumbers under Bell or Hand-plaſſes, Bor: 
ſhould have all weeds pulled up from amongſt Cab 
them, and the earth on the outſide of the bel; MI Car! 

ently forked up, it will afford them freſh vigour; Cau 

alſo water them in dry weather and faſten the Che 
vines down with pegs. _ | Crel 

The ſeed Cucumbers againſt walls muſt have Cue 
their vines regularly nailed, and the earth fork- WM End 
ed up. 

22. Examine the ſeed and nuf ſery- beds of 
Cabbages, Savoys and Red Cabbages ; tho 
which are about four inches high, mult be pricked 
out into the nurſery-beds in rows at fix inches by 
four, and they which have been pricked out lat * 
month will want to be planted out; take the op- plac: 
portunity of moiſt weather, and draw firſt the tard 
largeſt plants, which will give room for the {mall mon 
ones to thrive, ave 

23. The ſeeds which are nearly ripe, muſt be ¶ uke 
carefully guarded from the birds, and take care py 
to gather every fort as it ripens, or it will ven Wan 


ſoon be Joſt on the ground, 


o @- —. —  — „ 
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Jure. 
24. The Produce of the Kitchen- Garden. 
Artichokes Eſchalots Parſley 
Aſparagus Garlic Peas 
Balm | Kidney-Beans Potatoes . 
Beans | Leeks Purſlane 
Borage Lettuces Radiſhes 
Cabbages Marjoram Rocambole 
Carrots Marygolds Sage 
Caulilowers . Melons Sorrel 
Chervil Mint SHßpinach 
Creſſes Muſtard Thyme 
Cucumbers Muſhrooms Turneps - 
Endive Onions Winter Savory. 
7'V . 


The Orchard and Fruit-Garden. 


25. When the Currants are nearly full- grown, 
place ſome mats againſt the trees and it will re- 
tard the fruit from ripening, for two or three 
months; do not fix them very cloſe to make the 
leaves decay and rot, and now and then in rain 
uke them 2 to waſh the duſt and ſpiders off. 

26. You muſt frequently paſs over the walls 
and remove the ſhreds, for with the fruit ſwel- 
ling, many will touch nails which you had not 
an idea of, when you examined them laſt month, 

27. The vines at this time of the year ſhuot 
Ac! therefore they muſt be frequently 
paled over, and the fruit branches nailed up once 
a week 
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a week, or elſe they will be broken off; alſo all 
weak ſhoots muſt be pulled off which come out 
in improper places. | 

28. Peaches and Nectarines will want a Night 
inſpection once a week, to nail the young 
branches and to pull off weak ſhoots. 

Pears, Cherries and Plums muſt be looked over 
to nail the young ſhoots, and to pull off thoſe 
which ge? ſtraight forward, 

29. The young branches of Fig-trees muſt 
conſtantly be nailed to the wall as they ſhoot, 
or elfe your trees will ſoon 'be in great diſorder, 
from the ſtrength of the branches. I cannot re- 
commend ſo good a method of pruning as thit 
deſcribed by Hitt, in his Treatiſe of Fruit-trees; 
a flight inſpection to the plate which he ha 
given, will at once ſnew you his plan, but it 
eannot properly be deſcribed by words without 
it; his method alſo for all other trees is very 
plain, and may be ſoon underſtood by any perſon 
very little ſkilled in the art of pruning, and is 
the beſt book for apy perſon to have, who hath 
not a regular gardener. 45 

Eſpalier-trees of all forts. ſhould have the 
ſtraight ſhoots taken off as they come. out, that 
they may not rob the fruit of nouriſhment, and 
will give air and fun ta it. 

o. When you have finiſhed pruning the 
fruit-trees, let the borders be forked up with 1 
flat three-tined fork ; it will give a neatnels to 
the borders and aſſiſt the trees greatly, for the 
heavy ſummer ſhowers make the ground ve!) 
hacd.. | 
31. This month you muſt finiſh budding trees 
of ail forts, and it will be proper to go over tit 

| | gralted 
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erafted and budded ſtocks, to pull off imptoper 
ſhoots. Lee: 

32. Continue taking off the runners of Straw- 
berries, but they which you had left on at the 
rſt joint for a new plantation, will now- have 
made good roots; prepare a ſhady bed or border, 
and in moiſt weather, with a ſemi-circular trowel 
take theſe up with a balk of earth to each, and 
lay them gently in a ſhallow baſket ; trim the 
roots a little and plant them immediately,” at fax 
inches diſtance, if Scarlet, Wood or Alpine, 
and at eight, if Hautbois, Carolinas or Chilis; 
in this nurſery they muſt remzin till you make 
your plantation, if your ground be not now ready, 
and they will be much ſtronger than if they had 
remained on the old bed, or .they arc ready for 
potting for forcing, . 

The cultivators of Strawberries at Montreuil 
who are remarkably curious in raiſing them for 
the markets of Paris, conftantly plant them in a 
nurſery firſt ; that . method, they ſay, they 
produce much larger crops, when planted, by 
giving them a check; but they leave them on the 
old plants till November, when they plant them 
in the nurſery, and tranſplant them again in 
March, that is too late tor this climate. | 

They which have rooted in pots may now be 
taken away, and removed into the ſhatle, and if 
very dry weather, plunge the pots into the ground. 

33. Finiſh thinning Peaches and Nectarines, 
according to the directions given laſt month, . 

34. If there happens to be an exceeding ftuit- 
ful year for Apples and Pears, it will de much 
better to thin the fruit of the Eſpaliets, for elſe 
by their overbearing, you may depend on it, you- 
will haye but very ſale fruit the next yeat. 

K 2 35. Search 
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35. Search the Orchard after caterpillars, and 
if any of the Eſpaliers or Standard Wall, treez 
be blighted, inſtantly apply Hogs-dung, and dig 
it in with a fork. _ 

36. As the Wall-fruit is beginning to ripen, 
ſome care muſt be taken to deſtroy the various 
ſorts of inſets which feed upon it; ſearch for the 
neſts of waſps, and in the evening while they are 
quiet, put à rag dipped in melted brimſtone to 
the mouth of the hole, and fet it on fire. 

On the trees hang ſome bottles two thirds filled Ea 
with ſugar, or honey and water, which will at- La 
tract them, but this ſhould be done before they 


have begun to taſte the fruit, FLO Ea 
In the evenings, or after rain, ſearch for ſnails I rx, 
and ſlugs. Sc: 
| Re 
ur *. 2 
37. The Produce of the Fruit-Garden, G 
| dv 
APPLES Fios E. 
Juneating Early long blue | 
Codlin GOoOSEBERRIES | 
AyRicoTs | Small early red 
Early Maſculine Smooth green : 
CHERRIES Hairy Green 
Archduke * GRaPEsS | 38 
Black Heart W hite Sweet-water Ke. 
White Heart Black Sweet-water them 
Amber Heart Black July Quite 
Kentiſh | W hite Muſcadine uact 
Carnation Mrlocs 3c 
CURRANTS Portugal | lyan 
. Cantaleupe dau 
White zwe 


PEACHES the 
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PEACHES. ' - Globe Hautbois 7 
Early White Royal Hautbois 
Lariy Red ee 
Double Troyes At the end of the month 
Early Yellow | Red Wood 

Pears © White Wood 
Small Muſcat | Northumberland 
The Aurate - Wood 
St. John's Peas Royal Wood 

PLuMs FrenchW ood 
Early Yellow Montreuil Wood 
Large Damaſin of Bargemon Wood 

Jours Champagne Wood 
Early Perdrigoen Double flowering 

ITRAWBERRIES Wood 
Scarlet Red Buſh Wood 
Red 'Alpine Chili 
White Alpine White Chili 
Scarlet Alpine Bath Chili 
Green Devonſhire Chili 
Swediſh Green Dutch Chili 
Hautbois Pine Apple Chili 

} 5 L 7. 


The Flower. Garden and Shrubbery, 


38. Let the roots of Anemonies, Ranunculuſes, 
ke. be taken up as their leaves decay; clean 
them from dirt, and lay them in the ſhade to be 
quite dry before they are put up, leaſt they con- 
vat any mildew, _ | 

39. "Tranſplant the ſeedling Auriculas and Po- 
hanthuſes, if they appear ſtrong enough; if not, 
draw out anly ſome of the ſtrongeſt, which will 
give the others more room for increaſing ; plant 
the Auriculas in boxes, that you may remove 

| 28 them 
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them with more conveniency, and the Polyan- 
thuſes upon a north border, with ſome rotten 
cow-dung mixed with the earth. 

40. The hrit layers and pipeings of Carnations 
and Pinks will be fit to tranſplant, and finiſh the 
others, or it will be too late; let the moſt curious 
forts be planted in pots and placed in the ſhade. 

They which are in bloom muſt be conſtantly 
attended to, the earth in the pots frequently ſtirred 
vp with a fork, and have plenty of water in the 
10's ; the covering of canvas or oiled paper muſt be 
placed over them, as they are coming into flower, 

Earwigs mutt be particularly guarded zgainſt, 
or your labour will be loſt, in your beſt flowers 
being ſpoiled. 

41. The ſeedlings of Perennial Flowers muſt 
be tranſplanted into the nurſery-beds, as they a- 
rive at a proper ſize for the purpaſe, or are too 
thick in the ſeed · bed. 

42. Plant cuttings of Scarlet Lychnis, Rock- 
ets, &c. in a ſhady border; cover them with 2 
Bell-glaſs, but never take it off until you per- 
ceive that they have grown two or three inches. 

43. Remove the tender annuals, as Balſams, 
Tricolors, Cockſcombs, &c. from under the 
glaſſes; put freſh earth on the top of the pots, 
and place each pot in a pan; without this method 
they will frequently want water, and cauſe much 
more trouble. 

44. Various ſorts of ſquamoſe or ſcaly bulbs, 
which cannot be -preſerved if they ate kept long 
out of the ground, muſt yet be ſometimes taken 
vp, to ſeparate the offsets ; theſe are Lilies, Crown 
Imperials, Martagons, &c, alſo Fritillaries, Or 
nithogalums, Bulbous Iriſes, and many others 


If you have a regular collection of all the * 
| or 
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forts bf theſe, prepare ſome beds, (not whete they 
orew before) of good loam, at leaſt eighteen 
inches thick ; this ſhould lie a week or two to 
ſettle, before you intend removing the bulbs j 
plant them about à foot aſunder, by making à 
hole with a trowel, and cover them with four 
inches of earth. Let the offeſets be planted ſepa + 
ntely in a bed in the nurſery. Theſe forts of bulbs 
require very little attendance, and make a noble 
appearance when in bloom. | . 

45. Seedling Bulbs of two years old, of va- 
rious ſorts, which have not yet been removed 
from the ſeed-boxes, muſt now be tranſplanted ; 
prepare ſome beds of good loam in the nurfery, 
aſter having digged it, draw drills two inches 
deep, and four inches aſunder; place the bulbs 
upright at three inches diſtance, and cover them 
over, T% | | 

They which have been tranſplanted will alſo 
want to be removed, and planted at wider diſ- 
tances, according to their ſize, until they are fit 
tor blowing. | N 
There is no part of the Flower- garden more 
entertaining than raiſing bulbous robts, and vet 
ſew perſons practiſe it; the length of time foms 
require before they begin to flower is the reaſon 
which diſguſts, but by ſowing annually, after the 
hiſt ſowing hath flowered, you will have yearly 
a freſh colleQion; and are quite certain-of having 
lome new curioſities, which no one elſe is poſ- 
ſelled of, | | ' 
46. Roſes and Jeſſamines will now require 
budding ; the Roſes may be budded on the ſtocks 
of the White, the Damaſk, the Franckfort Roſe, 
or the Sweet-Briar ; a cloudy day or in the even- 
Ing is the proper time to do it in; If you have 

| K 4 many 
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many common Roſes in your garden, it will be W Cnen 
proper to bud ſume of the more valuable forts All 
upon them, and you may have three or four ſorts MW Cisr1 
upon the ſame tree, but then they ſhould be thoſe Ho 


which ſhoot nearly alike in point of ſtrength. W 
Jeſſamines are budded upon ſtocks of the com- Ba 
mon White Jeſlamine. (1 
47. If the weather has not been ſufficiently BI: 
rainy to clip Box and Evergreens, laſt month, SP 


take the firſt opportunity in this, but if poſſible 
do not do it in very dry weather, for they ſeldom 
recover their beauty after during the whole ſummer. 

48. Seeds of all forts of Flowers and Shrubs 
mult be conſtantly gathered as they ripen, or they 
will drop out of the ſeed-veſſels and be loft. 

449. Hoe the Shrubbery with a Dutch hoe, and 
let no weeds remain to perfect their ſeeds. 

50. Evergreens may with ſafety be tranſplanted 
this month, provided the weather continues rainy, 
but they ſhould not be kept any time out of the 
ground. | 

51. The Myrtles, &c. planted againſt walls 
ſhould be frequently watered, it will make them 
ſhoot a foot extraordinary during the ſummer, 
and cauſe their flowers to be much larger. 


- 


Jury. 


52. Trees and Shrubs in Flower. 


AZALEAS Broom 
Red Double flowering 
White . Spaniſh 
BRAMBLE Button Wood 


Double flowering. 


- 


CHERRY 
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CHeRRY | KALMIA 
All Saints .  Broad-leaved 
(isTrus or Rock Ros | Narrow-leaved 
Hoary-leaved  Laburnum 
Waved- leaved MAOGCNOLIA 
Bay-leaved Laurel- leaved 
Olive leaved Small 


Black Poplar-leaved Deciduous 
Spotted-flowered, and Umbrella 


ſome others Roſe Acacia 
CLIMBER Ross 
Upright blue Carolina 
Upright white Lazate Penſylvanian 
Double red Early American 
Double purple * Burnet Cluſter 
GLepiTsla © | | White Damaſk Muſk 
Hovey-SUcCKLEs ' Monthly 
Red Dutch Provence 
Long-blowing Ml.,uonthly Provence 
Jess AMix VMä.onthly Portugal 
White Fyringa 
Yellow ß, Sw T-BRIAR 
VVT 
pe Double 
Tulip tree. 
dent the Walls. 
MyRTLEs - | Honey-Flower 
Broad - jeaved Magnolias 
Narrow leaved Oleander 


Double-flowering Winter-Cherry. 
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FLOWERS. 


Afiican Marygolds - London Pride 


Amaranths | Lupines 
Balſams Lychnidea 8. 
Batchelors- buttons Mallows pull 
Bupthalmus Martagons the 
Campanulas K. Marvel of Peru graf 
Carnations Naſturtium 5 
Candy-tufts Ornithogalums ſo tt 
Catch-fly - Peonies mul 
Chelones ; Periwinkles plan 
Chineſe Pinks Pinks cove 
Chryſanthemumy - Poppies Nor 
Columbines Ranunculuſes o 
Convolvulus Rockets will 
Cockſcombs Saxifrage 288 
Cyanus Scabius thre 
Vaiſies Scarlet Beans b out! 
Egg-Plants Scarlet Lychnis 5 
Feather-few Spider-Wort con 
French Marygolds © Stock-Julyflower lig 
Gladiolus Sun-Flowers lars 
Globe Flower Sweet Peas wit 
Golden-Rod Sweet Sultans nu: 
Heart's- eaſe Sweet-Williams In | 
Honeſty | Tricolors b 
Holly-hocks Tuberoſes Ti 
Irifes of various ſorts Veronicas tho 
Larkſpurs Wall-Flowers, and ſe- 87e 


Lavateras | veral others, 
Lilies of various forts _- 


Jure. 
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Fo J VII. 
The Nurſery and Seminary. 


53. Take off the clay from grafted Elms, and 
pull off ſuckers or ſhoots from the ſtock, that all 
the ſtrength of the ſap may be diverted to the 

ft, 

8 If the ſeedling Firs ſhould have been fown 
ſo thick, that they are quite crowded, ſome few 
muſt be drawn out, in rainy weather, and inſtantly 
planted ; if dry weather follows, they muſt be 
covered with mats, unleſs they are planted on a 
North- border. 1 
55. During all the ſummer, the beds of Quick 
will want conſtant though ſlight weedings; when 
you finiſh, fork up the edge of the bed with a 
three-tined fork, and it will greatly aſſiſt the two 
outſide rows. ro 

56. If you have any Quick-Hedges which are 
conſtantly cut, take the opportunity after, or in 
light rain to cut them; and if any nettles or 
large weeds grow at the bottom, draw them out 
with a ſtrong hoe, or the branches will be conti- 
nually withering, and you will have vacancies 
in the hedges. , oo pak 

57. Frequently inſpect the beds of ſeedling 
Timber-trees, to pull out any weeds, particularly 
thoſe which have perennial- roots; and ſtir the 
ground with a hoe hetween them which are in 
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HE early fprin Cabbages which are fit 

to gather in May and June following; 
as the Sugar-loaf, Batterſea and Y orkſhire, ſhou J 
be ſown about the tenth of the month, on beds 
in an open ſituation, 

When they have four or five leaves, hace ſome 
of them out, and prick them into other beds, at 
ſ inches by four, which will give the others 
more room for gathering ſtrength; if any ſorts 
of plants be drawn up weak in the feed-bed, par- 
ticularly all the ſpecies of Cabbages, they A 
produce fine large heads afterwards. 

In September, the remainder will want to be 
pricked out, which ſhould be in a warm ſituation ; 
but in all ſeed-beds there will be a number of 
weak crooked plants, which i is better not to 


In this ſituation they muſt remain tin Oaacber, 
when half of them muſt be planted out in a well - 
ſheltered warm place, on light rich ground; draw 
out regularly every other plant, which will Jeave 
the reſt at the diſtance of eight inches by ſix, 
where they muſt be left till February, and will be 
a reſerve, if theſe be deſtroyed i in the winter. 1 

hne 
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The diſtance they are uſually planted at is at 
two feet ſquare each way, but I would prefer 3 
double row at twenty inches, and leave an in- 5. 
terval of three feet and half, which will ſerve for 
Spinach or any other ſmaller crops. | 

In February, the reſt muſt be planted out in the 
ſame manner, and the earth drawn up to the 
ſtems of thoſe which have ſtood the winter, firſt 
picking off all . Teaves, and replacing any 


which have run to ſeed; but inſtead of only hoe- 6. 
ing the ground at ſpring, I prefer digging a ſpit MW laſt n 
of earth with a three-tined fork along each row, Wl dune 
which is done -a}moſt as ſoon, and refreſhes the non 
plants much more. ' : 22 7 
2. Earth up by digging with a three-tined fork Wl vill 
the firſt crop of Broccoli, to give it ſtrength, the t 

The ſecond crop ſown in May, will be ſuf. bed 
ficiently ſtrong to plant out; and the third and uns 
fourth crop, ſown in June and July, will both of 8. 
them want pricking out; the firſt at the begin- now 
ning of the month and the other at the latter end. ich 
3. The remainder of the Cauliflowers, left in I Nap 
the Nurſery-bed, ſhould now be planted out, and WI in dt 
ſtir the ground with a hoe, of thoſe planted out 9. 
before. er TS DEE 541 | eart] 

4. Sow the ſeed of the prickly Spinach, for Ane 
winter uſe, in a dry warm ſituation, ſloping to and 
the South; moſt perſons ſow it broad-caſt on 3 pick 


wide bed, but if the beds be only four feet broad 
wich a path of eighteen inches, it is more conve- 
nient, for in ſpring you otherwiſe muſt tread the 
ground in gathering it, or if ſown broadcaſt, cut 
out paths as ſoon as it be fit to gather; but in- 
ſtead of either methods, I preſer ſowing it in rows 
at three feet and half aſunder, on ground occu- 

pied by the firſt crop of French beans, and when 


they 
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they are gathered, plant the interval with a double 
tow of early Cabbages. | 5 

5. Lettuces of yarious ſorts, as the Cos, Cili- 
cia, Cabbage and Brown Dutch, muſt be ſown 
the beginning of the month for uſe in October 
und November, and when they are of a proper 
(ze, tranſplant them upon a warm border; at 
the end of the month ſow more to ſtand the 
winter, and for forcing... ak} 

6. The Radiſhes and Turnep-radiſhes ſown 
aft month ſhould be hoed out at five or ſix inches 
iſunder, but about three are ſufficient, for the com- 
mon Radiſhes, ſow alſo,more ſeed 1 each. 

7 The ſecond crop of Endive ſown in June 
will want tying up to hlanch it, and ſome 18 
the third crop muſt be planted out from the ſced- 
bed to ſucceed the other, which at this ſeaſon ſoon 
ary For wy 1 

8. The advantage of ſticking Cucumbers will 
now be proved ; you have a fine crop for pickling. 
without, any ſpots on them, and of a handſome 
ſhape, which will want gathering at leaft twice 
in the week; if it be dry weather, water them. 

9. The Melons for pickling will, require the 
earth to be drawn. or thrown up with, a fork, into 
andge, to plant ſome flicks for their ſupport, 
ind vou will haye the ſame advantage as from the 
pickling Cucumbers. r 

10. The Coleworts ſown laſt month, muſt be 
examined, and if they appear too thick, draw ſom 
out to give the others more room, for they ſhou] 
not be nearer than three or ſour inches in the 
led · beds. | 119949 L 7 | FIT. T. N 

11. If it proves a wet ſeaſon, the Melons muſt 
te defended from it, to have good flavoured fruit; 
if the oil- papers are torn z repair them; * ſet 

ä of | ; ome 
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fome glaſſes over the fruit ; one glaſs by removing 
the Vines, will cover two or three, and the frame 
on the South-ſide muſt be proped up to admit the 
Sun. This is one of the advantages you receive 
from having them made with hinges. | 
12. The crops: of Boorcoole, Savoys, and of 
all the ſpecies ' of Cabbages which have been 
planted out to their proper diftances, will require 
to have the earth thrown up to their ſtems, with 
the three-tined fork; this method Jeaves the 
ground light for above a foot in depth, and will 
cauſe it to attract even to their roots, the dews 
which now fall very plentifully in the night, and 
perhaps when there is but little rain, which would 
cauſe them to become ſtinted, and ſoon be coyered 
with inſects both Flies and Caterpillars. | 
13. At this ſeaſon the Caterpillars begin to 
make great havock amongſt the Cabbages ; at firſt, 


while ſmall, they will be found very cloſe together, 
therefore by ſearching for them now, frequently, 
you nay LeRoy them all with very little trouble, 


14. Seeds of various forts are now daily rjpen- 
ing, care therefore muſt be taken to gather them, 
and dry them properly, for on good ſeeds all the 
future gbodneſs of your crops depend, and if you 
have more than you want, the ſeedſmen will either 
exchange with you, for others, or buy them of 
you. A good gardener ought never to lay out 
any money for feeds, but to have ſome to receive, 
which with a very: little management is eafily 
done. iy C LITER 1 10 & 24 "FEET ; 3 
15. To raiſe fine large Cauliflowers is one of 
their chief qualifications of a complete gardener; 
it is therefore neceſſary in one view to defcribe 
their general culture, ee. 

| e een enen ee 
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Procure ſome good ſeed of the laſt years growth, 
and ſow it on an old Cucumber-bed, or a bed 
of — light rich earth, about the twentieth of 
Auguſt, if ſown ſooner, they will be too for- 
ward, if later, not ſtrong enough before winter. 
In very dry weather ſhade the bed with a mat 
in the middle of the day, and water it 1 
with the brafs-headed watering- pot, not to wa 
the ſeed out of the ground; at the end of the 
month ſow ſome more ſeed in the Tame manner, 
that you may have a double chance. 4 
In September when they have four or five 
Jeaves, prick them out on a South border, at fix 
inches 'by four, -where they muſt be ſhaded' and 
watered, until they have taken root; but if they 
have been ſown too thick on the ſeed bed, they 
muſt be thinned there before you' prick them out, 
and at any Tate, it is the beſt to draw about half 
out firſt, and leave the reſt more room to gather 
ſtrength z but leave all the weak crooked - ſtalked 
plants, they are not worth planting. dr 
Before you prick them out, if you perceive 
that the plants, from the coldneſs of the autumn, 
are not ſo forward as you could wiſh, make a 
ſlight hot-bed, about a foot thick of dung, and 
prick them out on this bee... 
On one of theſe beds they muſt remain until 
the latter end of October; then in a very warm 
ſituation prepare the ground, where they are to 
5 under bell ot hand- glaſſes. The 
glaſſes muſt be placed about four feet by three - 
alunder, unleſs you chooſe a wider interval, for 
another crop between them. | 
Plant out fix good ſtrong plants under each 
glaſs, and when all your glaſſes are filled, plant 
others in a frame covered with glaſs, where you 
can 
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tan protect them with mats in froſt; the re. 
mainder plant on a South- border. 

In February, if thoſe which are under the 
glaſſes, are killed, they muſt be replaced by thoſe 
preſerved in the frame, and what are left, as well 
as the others under the South wall, muſt then 
be planted out where they ate to remain, and 
only two muſt be left under each glaſs, 
When you take the others away from under 
the glaſſes, the earth muſt be ſtirred up, and 
drawn into a little hill round the two which are 
left, and as the plants advance in height, the 

laſſes muſt be propped up with bricks, and in 
= mild, ſhowery weather, they may be taken 
off for a few. hours, | 

In April, they will grow too large for the 
glaſſes, which , muſt be removed entirely away, 
and will alſo be wanted for raiſing of Cucumbers, 
the gardeners, therefore, generally leave an inter- 
yal of ten feet, by four, which is wide enough 
to have the Cucumbers betwixt each row of Cau- 
liſtowers; they allo ſow. a crop of Lettuce and 
Spinach. on the ground in autumn, which comes 
away at ſpring, and where the Cauliflowers 
grew, they plant Endive immediately, which is 
ſucceeded by a crop of Cauliflowers again in 
autumn, | | | 

When the glaſſes are removed, pick off decay - 
ed leaves, and earth them up. 1705 

Before ny are. gathered, mark a few of the 
fineſt for ſeed, - 1 
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The following is the method, expence, and 
profit accruing from one acre, cultivated for 


16. Raiſing of ſix Crops on the ſame ground within 
the year, viz. Cauliflowers, Spinach, Lettuces, Cu- 
cumbers, Endive, and Autumn Cauliflowers. 


I AvousT, ſowing the ſeed and raiſing C. 4. d. 


2200 plants of Cauliflowers, 1 10 0 
Digging 160 rods at 3d. 20 © 
Planting, hoeing and earthing up before 

winter, — - ih 
Sed and ſowing the ground with Spi- 

nach and Lettuce-leed, — 110 o 


May. Ten loads of dung for a hot- bed, 
for raiſing 3300 — plants of Cu- 
cumbers, at 58. per load, Wg TO. 0 
Digging a row four feet wide between 
the glaſſes, two fifths of an acre, o 16 & 
deed and labour in raiſing and tranſ- 
planting them under the glaſſes, 2 0 © 
Earthing up the Cucumbers after the Cau- 
liflowers are gathered, - 4" 
Jung. Seed and raiſing 7000 good plants 
of Endive, — O 14 © 
jury. Digging a row of ground, two 
feet and half wide, between the Cu- 
cumbers, n O 10 » 
Planting the Endive, - o © 
deed and raiſing of 2200 plants of Cau- 
liflowers, | - 1 10 © 
Avousr, Planting and earthing them up, 1 5 © 
0 
0 
O 


MEPTEMBER. Pulling up the Cucum- 
bers and tying up the Endise, o 15 
Rent 51. Dung and repairing the glaſſes, 


71. 138. - 12 13 
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The Produce. 


N 


160 rods of Spinach, at 18. each 


0 0 

9680 Coſs Lettuces, 1d. 40 6 9 
2200 Cauliflowers, 2% 27 10 0 
1100 Glaſles of Cucumbers Od. 27 10 0 
7000 Plants of Endive, 1 farthing 7 15 10 
2200 Cauliflowers, id. 1 
120 5 10 


The glaſſes are placed in rows at the diſtance 
of four feet, from the center of each glaſs, and 
the rows ten feet aſunder, which upon an acre 
require twenty-one rows, with about fifty-two 
glaſles in each row, in all one thouſand and 
ninety-two glaſſes, but they may be called eleven 
hundred. ; | 

The value fixed on the crops, if any one recol- 
les the price of Lettuces and Cauliflowers when 
they firſt come in, muſt be allowed to be very 
moderate, and there muſt be produced above one 
hundred pounds clear profit after all expences are 
paid; all which advantage is derived from having 
every thing ſown and planted in rows, therefore 
no part of the ground ever lies idle. 

17. The Turneps ſown laſt month will want 
hoeing, which ſhould, be done in dry weather, 
and before they are drawn up weak; the proper 
time is before the rough leaves are an inch broad, 
and the diſtance — be according to whether 


they are deſigned for eating, or for cattle. by 
| 0 


. 


You may ſtill ſow more, but it muſt not be 
longer than the middle of the month, for they 
will not be ſtrong enough before winter. 

18. The firſt crop of Celery will now begin 
to, be fit) for eating, therefore, as it advances 
in height, the earth muſt be drawn up towards 
the top; and the third crop will be ready for 
i the trenches for blan ching. 

19. Weeds ſhould now be very carefully 
guarded againſt, particularly on the dunghills, 
and thoſe' which are ſeeding, elſe you 'are at 


this time cultivating a crop againſt the next 
6 $184k ed , 


r. | 
=—_ Small ' Sallads, as Creſſes, Muſtard, Ra- 
ein, if they are wanted, muſt be fown eve 
week, or they will not be a conſtant ſuccefſion in 
perfection for eating. 1 

21. Weed beds of ſeedlings of all ſorts, par- 
ticularly Aſparagus; whatever plants you ſtarve 
or draw up weak in the ſeed bed, never produce 
ſtrong plants afterwards; and as the dews at 
this time of the year are very great, and 
haps there is not any rain, the weeds will receive 
the nouriſnment inſtead of your plants. 

22. The firſt crop of Fincchio will be nearly 
grown, therefore will want to have the earth 
drawn up to it to blanch it. 

23. At the end of the month ſow the ſeeds of 
Fennel, Angelica, and Parſley for a young crop 
r 
24. Sow Hotſpur Peas, and plant Mazagan | 

ns in a warm ſituation ; if the ſeaſon be fa- 
vourable, you will have a crop very late. 
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Wy | Av 6s S T. nou! 
gd 2 W Md ee Ji 
e he produce of the Kitchen- Garden. sun 
| | SB rare, | runr 
21 131 | 1 . e734 Tx ; : 
Artichokes Eſchalots Peas, dire 
1 Fennel , - Potatoes 21 
Baſil, ; Finochio ,, Purſlane from 
Beans French-Beans Radiſhes of g 
Borage Garlic Rocambole — 
Cabbages Horſe-radiſh Sage | Chil 
Carrots, | Lettuces | Savory: * 
Cauliflowers Marygolds Savoys EL 
Celery Marjoram Small Sallading WM *. 
Chervil Melons Sorrel C 
Creſſes r Spinach fort 
Cucumbers for Muſhrooms 11 anſey wit 
Pickling Muſtarxed Thyme 51 
Dill Onions _ Turneps de 
Endive Parſleyx  Turnep-Radih, “ 
| | ve 4 it fot 
„66 | 1 #9 and 
| AvuGcov'sT. | you 
3 ö 1192 1 ö 1 ; but | 
The Orchard and Fruit-Garden, gent 
5 | ten C 
256. The Vines will want conſtant inſpection to Wh en 
nail up their branches, which begin to be very r 
heavy from the weight of the fruit, and if neg- from 
| leQed, are frequently, broken off, or the fruit e 
bruiſed; therefore, Ron nails are requiſite, and ſo th 
the fruit-branches ſhould be pinched at two W-®" 
joints above the fruit. All ſuperfluous branches = 


muſt be taken away, that the fruit may not be 
ſhaded, 
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ſhaded, but do not be too eager in pulling off 
leaves; they are-equally as neceſſary in producing 
nouriſhment for the fruit, as the ſun. 

27. Still continue pulling off the runners of 
Strawberries, and remove into the nurſery thoſe 
runners Which have rooted, according to the 
directions of laſt month. 

28. If you are curious in raiſing Strawberries 
from ſeeds, by which method you are certain 
of gaining ſome freſh valuable varieties, or a 
mixture of two forts united in one, - as from the 
Chili which is female, impregnated by the male 
Hautbois, a new ſpecies may be raiſed, partaking 
of the qualities and flavour of both; the ſeed mutt 
now be preſerved. 

Chooſe ſome of the fineſt Strawberries of the 
fort you like, full ripe; on the ſurface of the 
ſruit are the ſeeds, but as it is rather troubleſome 
to pick them out, the eaſieſt method is to bruiſe 
the fruit and ſpread the pulp thin, on a piece of 
writing paper, with your finger and thumb; lay 
it for a few days in the ſhade to be perſectly dry, 
and keep it on the paper till March; then 
you are ro ſow it, either on a bed, or in pots, 
but | prefer pots, becauſe they may be ſet upon a 
gentle hot-bed, and the feeds will appear in about 
ten days, but in the open ground they are near a 
month, and are more liable to accidents. 

The Alpine is abſolutely neceſſary to be raiſed 
from ſeeds, for the old plant only proJuces fruit 
wo years, and the runners degenerate very faſt, 
ſo that without this method in four or five years 
80 loſe them entirely, without knowing the 
(ule, . 
lf you procure ſome ſecd from Alpines forced 
in ſpring, aud ſow it immediately on a hot-bed, 


by 
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by October, you will have fruit from thoſe 
plants. | | 

If the ſeedlings ſown in ſpring, appear too 
thick in the pots, prick ſome out on. a South- 
Weſt border, where you can place a frame over 
them, for it is prudent to defend them the {ir 
winter; in the woods where moſt Strawberries 
grow naturally, they agg protected from the froſt 

y the leaves of trees. 

29. Early in the month finiſh budding of Fruit. 
trees, and examine the ſtocks to pull off all im- 
proper ſhoots, and to Jooſen the bandage, which 
en requires to be done in about three weeks, 

30. As molt of our fruits are not natives of 
this climate, they want much aſſiſtance to bring 
them to perfection; forking up the borders at 
this time, is of great ſervice to improve the ſize 
and flavour of the fruit, and if the weather be 
very dry, the trees and borders ſhould be watered, 

Always keep the borders frequently raked, 
jt gives a neatneſs to the garden, and caules a 
ſtronger reflection of the rays of the ſun, and if 
your garden be robbed, it ſometimes happens by 
the mark of the feet that the thief is diſcovered, 

31. The Vines planted againſt Eſpaliers, or on 
Standards, as in a Vineyard, will want frequent 
inſpection; no weeds ould on any account be 
{utfcred to remain; aſter they are cut down with 
a hoe, let the ground be raked, for by its even and 
clear ſurface, the grapes will receive more heat 
from the ſun, to bring them forward, 

32. Peaches and Nectarines want conſtant at. 
tention, to nail up the young ſhoots; the fruit 
alſo of ſeveral forts now begin to ripen, therefore 
they want ſome afñſtance to give them a proper 
colour; if they are too much ſhaded with 1 * 

they 
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they are prevented, but do not do it until they 
are arrived at their full growth, and nearly ripe, 
ſor it is by the leaves that they receive much 
nouriſhment. 

3. Fig-trees are ſuch vigorous ſhooters and 
their branches ſo very weighty, that you muſt 
provide very ſtrong nails to ſupport them, and 
train into the wall all ſhoots, without ſhortening 
any of them which are for next year. E356 

34. Inſects of all ſorts, but particularly Waſps, 
Flies, and Ants muſt be guarded againſt, or they 
will devour your belt fruits. 

. Beſides the particular forts J have men- 
tioned, all fruit-trees at this time want a conſtant 
inſpection, and your diſcretion will point out to 
you what is neceſſary to be done. 


Avo usr. 


36. Produce of the Fruit-Garden. 


APPLES Crown Heart 
Codlin Flemiſh 
Margaret Apple Lukeward 
Dutch Codlin Caroon 

APRicoTs Common Black 
Tranſparent All Saints 
Algiers CURRANTS 
Roman Red Dutch 
Bruſſels White Dutch 
Breda | Champaign 
Turkey Black 

CuenxRiEs Figs 
Harriſon's Duke Common Blue 
Carnation White 
Ox- Heart Cynrefs 

Bleeding - Heart Marſeilles 


L 2 Black 
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Black Iſchia 
Yellow Iſchia 
Brown Malta 
Black Provence 
Green Lſchia 
Large Genoa 
Green Naples 
Pale Yellow 
Murray 
(3OOSEBERRIES 
Red Dutch 
White Dutch 
Rambouillet 
Yellow 
Amber 
GRAPESS 
Black July 
White July 
White Swcet-water 
Black Sweet- water 
White Muſcadine 
Currant Grape 
Millers Grape 
Mross 
Cantaleupe 
Large Orange 
Black Carbuncled 
White Carbuncled 
Romana 
Muſk 
MUuLBERRIES 
lack 
White 
NECTARINES 
Fairchild's Early 
Violet 
Elruge 


Vitrier Pear 


PEACHES 


Roſanne, or 


_ Yellow Alberge 


White Magdalen 
Early Newington 
Large Mignon 
Ferly Chevreuſe 
Royal George 
Red Magdalen 
White oe 
Malta Peach 


Chancellor 


Belle Garde 
Cardinal Fuſtemberg 
Tranſparent 
Chevreule 

Italian 

Fromentin 


Pears 


Magdalen , 

Double- headed 
veen's Pear 

Belliſſime 

Muſk Bourdon 

Great Blanquet 

Epargne 

Summer Arch-Duke 

Supreme 

Long-ftalked Blanquet 

Skinleſs 

Early Ruſſet 

Summer Bergamot 

Red Orange 

Muſk Orange 


Salviati 


Ladies- 


” 1 
— 
„ — 
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Ladies-Fleſh 
Jargonelle 

Green Muſcat 

King of the Summer 
Royal Summer 
Auguſt Perfume 
Grey 

Admiral 

Ruſſet of Rheims 
Breſt 

Summer Bon Chretien 
Summer Muſk 
German Egg 
Orange T ulip 
Englith Beury 
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Muſk Damaſin 
Violet Predrigon 

W hite Predrigon 
Royal 

Cloth of Gold 

Great Queen Claude- 
Small Queen Claude 


Apricot- Plum 


Plum- Apricot 

Saint Catherine 

Myrabolan, or Cherry- 
lum 

Shining Plum 

Saint Martin 

Angerville 


Solitaire Striped Imperial 
Plus | Iſle-verte 
Royal of Tours Roche-Corbon 

Mirabelle White Diaprée 

Violet Damaſin White Empreſs 

Violet Diapree RASPBERRY 

Red Damaſin Red 

White Damaſin , W hite 

Maugeron Damaſin Double-Bearing 

Spaniſh Damaſin STRAWBERRIES 

Italian Damaſin Red Alpine 

Imperial Violet White Alpine 

Hyacinth Red Wood 


AvuGvusT. 
The Flower-Garden and Shrubbery. 


37. The Auriculas which are in - pots will 
require to be freſh potted, with light ſandy earth; 
mixed with ſome very rotten neats-dung; water 
them when done and place them in the ſhade. | 
L 3 The 
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THE FLOWER-GARDEN 


The ſeedling Auriculas and Polyanthuſes, wil 
want to be removed from the feed-bed, and 
pricked out in beds at three or four inches 
aſunder. 

38. Prepare ſome boxes, or large pots filled 
with light earth, and ſow the ſeed of Polyanthuſes 
and Auriculas, ſift a quarter of an inch of earth 
over them, and place them on an Eaſt border, 

39. The layers of Carnations. firſt layered, or 
pipeings, will by this time have made good roots, 
and require to be taken off, and each placed in a 
imall pot, to be preſerved in a ſmall compaſs in 
the winter, but if you have plenty of frames, 
they had better be planted in the pots, in which 
they are to flower. 

40. Make flips of Pinks of various ſorts, but 
if the weather be not moiſt, they muſt be con- 
ſtantly watered, ef 

41, The roots of many ſorts of Perennial 
flowers, as Campanulas, Catchfly, Roſe-Cam- 
pion, Sunflowers, French-Honeyſuckles, Scarlet 
Lychnis, Hepaticas, Lily of the Valley, Polyan- 
thuſes, Batchellors Buttons and many others, 
may be cultivated in great quantities, by dividing 
their roots and planting them on an Eaſt border, 

42. At the end of the month ſow in a warm 
ſituation the ſeeds of various forts of hardy an- 
nuals; unleſs killed by very ſevere. froſt, they 
come in early, and produce ſtronger plants than 
when ſown in ſpring. 

43. All plants in pots, but particularly the cu- 
rious annuals as Balſams, Cockſcombs, &c. muſt 
be conſtantly watered, or they will not perfect 
their ſeeds. | 
44. As the ſcedlings of all ſorts of flowers, 


begin to croud one another in their eg 
9 et 
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ſet them be tranſplanted to other beds, that they 
may be well rooted before winter. 

45. Sow the ſeeds of various forts of Bulbous 
Roots in pots, or boxes, filled with light loamy 
earth. 

plant offsets of all ſorts, and alſo Saffron, Col- 
chicums, and all forts of autumnal— flow ering 
Bulbous Roots. 

45. Sow the ſeed of Anemonics and Ranuncu— 
Juſes in boxes or large pots, for the convenience 
of removing them for ſhelter. 

47. Finiſh removing Lilies, Martagons ant 
ſuch forts of Bulbous Roots, or elle_ they will be 
puſhing out freſh fibres, which will prevent you. 


48. Paſs over the Shrubs and Flowers fre- 


quently, to gather the ſceds as they ripen 3 by 
this method you will ſave double the quantity 
from the ſame plants. 

49. Prepare and turn over the various F ompoſts 
for your different flowers; at this time the dews 
ee fall plentifully, are of great ſervice to 
them 

50. The Shrubbery at this ſeaſon frequently 
wants looking over, to cut off all ſtraggling 
branches, both of Shrubs and Flowers; rake up 
what you have cut off, and then hoe it. 

51. Evergreens and Hedges will now require 
clipping, particularly thoſe which are clipped 
only once a year, 

52. Roll Gravel-Walks after gentle ſhowers, 
and the Graſs will require more frequent mowings 


to keep it neat, than when the weather was 
hotter, 
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53. Trees and Shrubs in Flower. 


ALTHza FRUTEX Tes3 AMINE 
Red Yellow 
White White 
Red and White Roſe Acacia 
Yeliow RoszEs 
Purple Monthly 
Striped-lcaved Florida 
BRAMRELE Carolina 
Double flowering Late American 
Broom Burnet Cluſter 
Double-flowering White Cluſter Muſk 
Spaniſh Evergreen Muſk 
CHERRY Monthly Provence 
All Saints Monthly Portlan 


CisTus or Rock Ros, Syringa | 
the ſame as laſt month TI AaMARisK 


HoNnEvY-$SUCKLES French 
Red Dutch German 
Late Dutch Tulip: tree. 
Long-blowing Virgin's Bower. 


Againſt the Walls. 


MyRTLESs POMEGRANATE 
Broad-leaved Single 
Narrow -lcaved Double | = 
Double-flowering Winter Cherry. th 
OLEANDER 


FLOWERS. 
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FLOWERS. 


Aftican Mary golds Heart's-Eafe 


Amaranths ' Holly-hocks 
Afters ; Larkſpurs 
Auriculas Lavateras 
Balſams © London Pride 
Campanulas Lupines 
Candy-tufts Marvel of Peru 
Capſicums Naſturtium 
Carnations Nigella 

Cateh- fly Pinks i 
Chineſe Aſters Polyanthuſes 
Chineſe Pinks Poppies 
Chryſanthemums Scarlet Beans 
Cockſcombs Spider-wort 
Columbines Starworts 
Convolvulus Stock- Julyflower 
Crocuſes Sun-F lowers 
Cyanus Sweet Peas 
Cyclamens . Sweet Sultans 
Daiſies Tricolors 
Egg-Plants T uberoſes 
Feather-few Veronicas 

French Marygolds Wall-flowers 
Golden-Rods Zinnias and ſeveral others 


AuGu 5s T. 
The Nurſery and Seminary. 


54. The beds of ſeedling Elms, ſown in June, 
mult be frequently watered, and in the middle of 
the 132 1 the mats muſt ſtill be placed over them. 

The ground where you intend planting 
Willow Cuttings, * now be prepared, either 


5 by 
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by digging or ploughing, and left in ridges; it 
may alſo, perhaps, be neceſſary to make ſome 
drains or ditches, if that be the caſe, you cannot 
do it in a better ſeaſon, 125 f 

56. Beds of ſeedlings muſt ſtill be frequently 
looked over, to draw out all weeds, as faſt 23 
they appear, 

57. As next month you will begin to plant, 
it is proper, that you be preparing the ground 
for it; throw it up into high ridges, which will 

ive a greater ſurface to receive the benefit of the 
jun and the dews ; if your intended plantation be 
large, it muſt be done by frequent ploughings and 

harrowings; it ſmall, by double digging, and 
take particular care in picking out the roots of 
Couch-graſs, Bindweed, and any other peren- 
nial-rooted plants, 

58. The beds of Quick will want an inſpec- 
tion; at this ſeaſon, the rains bring up a great 
number of weeds, and the earlier they are pulled 
up, the leſs trouble they give, nor will they be ſo 


liable to be mildewed, as when they be crouded 
with weeds. 
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The Kitchen- Garden. 


I. LANT out Anjou Cabbage, Turnep- 
rooted Cabbage, and Cabbage-Turnep. 

2. dow and tranſplant Lettuces. 

3. Preſerve Radiſh-ſeed from Birds. 

4. Sow Carrot- ſeed. 

5. Plant out Coleworts. 

b. Prick out Cauliflowers. 

7. Earth up Autumn Cauliflowers. 

8. Hoe 'T urneps. 

9. Weed Seed-beds. 

10. Blanch Chardons. 

11. Gather Seeds. 

12. Make Muſhroom- beds. 

13. Sow ſmall Sallading. 

14 Plant out Bruſſels Cabbage or Sprouts, 

15. Earth up the 1ſt and 2d crops of Broccoli. 
Tranſplant the 3d, and prick out the 4th. 

16. Blanch ſome of the third crop of Endive, 

17. Earth up the ſecond crop of Celery, and 
plant out the laſt, | 

18. Prick out the Early Cabbages fown in Auguſt, 

19. Plant the laſt crop of Boorcole, Savoys, and 
Red Cabbages. | 

20. Plant out White Scotch Cabbages for Cattle. 


21. Cover 
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21. Cover Melons and Cucumbers with Glaſk; 


or Mats. 


21. Produce of the Kitchen-Garden. 


The Orchard and Fruit: Garden. 


23. Gather Fruit, and lay it in a cool place. 
24. Make plantations of dtrawberries. 


25. 


Nail up Vines, and pinch the ſlivots. 


20. Deſtroy Inſects. 
27. Give a 1 op- dreſſing to Fruit- trees. 
28. Put Grapes into bags of Paper, Gawze, or 


29. 


30. 


31. 
32. 


41. 


rape. 

Place Lights and Glaſſes before Grapes. 

Cut Branches of Grapes half through, to 
aſſiſt them in ripening. 


Plant Cuttings of Gooſeberries and Currants, 
Produce of the Orchard and Fruit-Garden. 


The Flower-Garden and Shrubbery. 


. Finiſh planting Saffron, and other Autumn 


Bulbous-roots. 


Plant out from the Nurſery Peretinlal Flowen, 
So Seeds of Bulbous- Roots, | 

. Sow Seeds of Hardy Annuals, 

Plant Bax, 


Plant Crocuſes, Snowdrops, Jonquils, and 


Narcillufes. 


. Prepare Beds for Hyacinths, Tulips, and 


Anemonies. 


Plant Early Tulips, . Hyacinths, and Ane- 


monies, 
Gather Sceds. 


42. Weed and Roll Grayel-Walks, 


43 Weed 
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43. Weed and Mow Graſs-Walks. 

44. Divide the Roots of Perennial Flowers. 

45. Protect Auriculas from Wet. | 

40. Finiſh ſowing -ſeeds of Auriculas, Polyan- 
thuſes, Anemonies, and Ranunculuſes. 

47. Tranſplant Flowering Shrubs and Evergreens. 

48. Prune and Rake the Shrubbery. 

49. Plant Cuttings of Laurel. 

50. Weed beds of Seedlings. 

51. Trees and Shrubs in Flower. 


. 


The Nurſery and Seminary. 


52. Dig ch trench Ground for planting next 
mant 

53- Gather Beech-maſt, and Acorns, when full 
ripe. 

54. Take away Mats from the Sced-beds of 
Wych Elms. 


95 Gather Haws, and Sow them. 
5 MA the Seed- beds of Quick. 


1 Prepare ground for planting ſtools of Elms. 
At the end of the n plant them. 
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KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


I. HE Anjou Cabbage, Turnep-rooted 

Cabbages, and Cabbage-Turneps, "will 
in this month, either at the beginning, or latter 
end, according as they are for ſtrength, or are 
crouded in the nurſery- bed, require planting out; 
if you cultivate a large quantity for cattle, let 
the ground be very well ploughed, and then in- 
ſtead of the uſual method of planting them at two 
feet ſquare, it is better to plant them in double 
rows twenty inches aſunder, and leave an interval 
of two feet and a half, which allows more room 
for earthing them up; at two feet ſquare, an 
acre will require 108go plants, and by referring 
to the table page 17, you will ſee how many 
plants are required at Gifferent diſtances. 

2. Sow the feed of the Cabbage, Cos, Brown 
Dutch and Cilicia Lettuces in a warm ſituation, 
and plant out others ſown laſt month, at fix inches 
ſquare. 

3. Birds are extremely fond of Radiſh-ſced, 
as it is near ripe, it will want to be guarded from 
them, or you will have but little ſeed. 

4. Sow Carrot-ſeed upon a South border, or 
bed, and you will have them come in very ealy 
at ſpring. 

5, The 
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5. The Coleworts in the ſeed or nurſery-beds 
will now require planting out, in a warm ſitua- 
tion, in rows a foot aſunder, and each plant at 
eight inches diſtance. TIER WIE . 

If you chooſe afterwards, you may, thin them 
regularly by king away every other row, and 
two plants out of three in the row left, and the 
others will be left for Cabbages at ſpring. | 

6. Examine the beds of / ſeedling Cauliflowers, 
and before they are too thick, prick them out 
upon a bed of very rich earth, in rows at fix 
inches by four : but if they be very backward, 
let it be on a flight hot-bed, which will bring 
them forward. | 5 PH ; 

7. The Autumn Cauliflowers will require to 
be earthed up, and if they have been planted 
amongſt Cucumbers as deſcribed, p. 212. Pull 
up the Cucumbers as ſoon as the laſt fruit is ga- 
thered, and fork up the ground. | 

8. The different crops of Turneps muſt be 
examined; if it be the laſt hoeing, do not leave 
them nearer than eight inches, if intended for the 
table; but if for cattle, twelve or fifteen inches 
are not too near. 6 | | 

g. Seed-beds of all ſorts of plants muſt be con- 
ſtantly weeded, but eſpecially Cabbages, Broccoli 
and Savoys, for in this month weeds grows very 
faſt, and the young crops will ſoon be ſpoiled, 

10. Chardons as they advance in height will 
require to be earthed up for blanching; tie up 
the leaves firſt regularly, with a hay-band, and 
then draw up the earth to them, 

11. In the middle of a dry day examine the dif- 
ferent ſorts of ſeeds, and gather them as they ripen. 

12. The art of raiſing Muſhrooms is now ſe 
common, that no garden 1s reckoned complete 


a without 
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without a Muſhroom-bed; this month is the 
proper ſeaſon for _— one ; if you have the 
convenience of a large ſhed open to the South, 
it is better than the common ground, for it is not 
in ſuch danger of being ſpoiled by the wet, and 
faves much trouble in covering in winter, 

If you have not an old bed of your own to 
procure ſpawn from, ſearch for it in time, either 
in old dunghills, or in paſtures, and 2 a 
ſufficient quantity of proper dung. The ſpawn 
muſt be preſerved in a dry place until wanted, 
and when the bed is made, it muſt be protected 
from heavy rains by a proper covering of ftraw, 
or you will Joſe your Jabour ; the fhed is a great 
preſervative againſt wet: for the manner of 
making the bed, fee the Supplement. 

13. Small Sallading will now come more 
into uſe as the fine Lettuces begin to fail, there- 
fore, ſow ſome every week on a warm border, 

14. The Bruſſels Cabbages or Sprouts, will 
this month require to be planted out in a warm 
ſituation, where they are to remain at about twenty 
inches afunder, 

15. The firſt and ſecond crops of Broccoli ſhould 
have the earth forked up, to bring it forwards, 
for in that the excellence of theſe crops conſiſt. 

The third crop muſt be planted, and the fourth 
crop pricked out from the ſeed- bed. 

16. Some of the third crop of Endive ſown in 
July, may now be tied up, or tiles, or lates 
laid on it for blanching, to ſucceed the other, 
but do not do too much at once. 

17. Fhe ſecond crop of Celery wiil require 
to be earthed up, as it will be ready for blanching; 
'the fourth and laſt crop muſt alſo be planted out 
in trenches, to gather Hrenoth before wo 
, I L e 
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18. The Cabbages ſown in auguſt muſt be pricked 
out from the ſeed- beds and planted in rows at fix 
inches by four, to be ready for planting next 
month; as part are to remain in this bed the 
whole winterz it ſhould be in a warm ſituation. 

19. The laſt crop of Boorcole, Savoys, and 
Red Cabbages, muſt be planted out; theſe will 
be fit for uſe from March till May, and the 
ſorouts of the Boorcole even to June. | : 

20. If you cultivate ſome of the Jarge white 
Scotch Cabbage, for cattle, at the end of this 
month they will require to be planted ; inſtead 
of pianting them at two feet and a half, or three 
feet aſunder, let it be in double rows at two feet 
ſquare, and leave an interval of four feet, which 
will give you room to earth them up with a com- 
mon plough. | 

21. The late Melons, and Cucumbers, againſt 
walls, will require ſome protection; if you have 
lights to ſpare, place ſome before them, if not 
cover them at night with mats. TR 
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22. The produce of the Kitchen-Garden, 


Artichokes Endive Onions 
Balm Eſchalots ' Parſley 
Beans Fennel Peas 
Borage Finochio Purſlane 
Cabbages French-Beans Radiſhes 
Carrots Garlic Sage 
Cauliflowers Horſe-radiſh Savoys 
Celery Lettuces Sorrel 
Chervit Melons, and for Spinach 
Creſſes | pickling Thyme 
Cucumbers and Mint Turneps 


for Pickling Muſhrooms Turnep-Ra- 
Dill Muſtard - diſhes, 
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The Orchard and Fruit Garden. 


23. To have fine rich - flayoured fruit for the 
table, all the Gardener's labour will be loſt, if 
there be not particular care taken afterwards, in 
properly gathering and preſerving it : the com- 
mon method is to gather the fruit a few hours 
before it is wanted; but after the meridian fun 
has ſhone upon it, it is not fit to be eaten upon 
that day, at leaſt, not until an hour after the 
ſetting of the ſun, that the evening dews may 
furniſh it with thoſe juices, which it had early in 
the morning, and which have been e by 
the power of the ſun. | 5 

The Gardener's buſineſs, therefore, is early 
in the morning, to gather the fruit which he will 
have occaſion for in the day; when gathered, 
let it be immediately carried into a cool airy room, 
and Jaid on china diſhes untill wanted ; to make 
the room more compleat, the walls ought to de 
covered with glazed tiles, which will not attract 
any kind of mildew or damp, nor ſuffer any in- 
ſects to lodge upon them. Many perſons on the 
contrary, , ignorantly think, that, by being ga- 
thered, juſt before dinner, it is better flavoured. 

24. Although Strawberries may be removed in 


almoſt any month in the year, by proper manage- 
ment, with ſafety, yet this is the month in which 
I would chooſe to make plantations ; if the run- 
ners have been occaſionally taken off from the old 
plants, as ſoon as rooted, they will now be in 
the nurſery in either puts,or beds, and as yy 

ties 
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berries are plants but of ſhort duration, every 
proper method ſhould be taken, to have a proper 
ſucceſſion of them in perfection; the duration of 
each ſort is as follows : 

Wood Strawberry, two, or three years at moſt. 
Alpine, two years old at the utmoſt, 

Hautbois, two years only. 

Scarlet, four, and ſometimes five years. 

Green, a very uncertain bearer. 

Chili, one year only. 

Dutch Chili, two, or three years at moſt. 

Bath Chili, two years, and dies the third. 
Devonſhire Chili, three years. 

Carolina, two years, very fruitful, 

As to the intermediate varieties which have been 
raiſed from ſeed, they only belong to the curious, 
inquiſitive, botanical cultivator, and it is not here 
neceſſary to remark them; they will be par- 
ticularly deſcribed in a work which will foon ap- 
pear; the Natural Hiſtory of Strawberries. 

25. The Vines will ſtill want a conſtant ex- 
amination in nailing up their branches, and pinch- 
Ing of the ſhoots of any of the fruit branches, two 
ſhoots above the fruit, which may have hap- 
pened. to have been forgctten. 

26. Inſects of all ſorts muſt ſtill be particularly 
attended to, to guard your fruit from them. 

27, Fruit-trees againſt Walls or Eſpaliers will, 
at this ſeaſon, want ſome aſſiſtance ; if it be a wet 
ſeaſon, give them a top-drefling of ſoot, aſhes, 
lime, ſalt, or blood from the butchers : if a dry 
ſeaſon, apply hogs-dung, ſalt and water, or the 
draining of a dunghill : you will ſoon ſee the 
effects of it upon the trees, and by the flavour of 
the fruit, | 

28. It 
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28. It is generally neceſſary at this ſeaſon, to 
put the bunches of Grapes into ſome covering, 
ſuch as bags of paper, gawze, or crape; it pre- 
ſerves them both againſt inſects, and the weather, 

29. If you have ſome of the late ſorts of Grapes, 
you muſt place lights before them, if the wall 
be low; or elſe place glafles, which are made on 
purpoſe, over the bunches, which will prote& 
them againſt the inclemency of the weather, and 
cauſe them to ripen ſooner, 

30. It ſometimes happens, in very wet ſeaſons, 
that Grapes will not ripen; in that caſe it haz 
been found, that by cutting the fruit-branches 
half through, it has cauſed the fruit to ripen, by 
depriving them of part of the ſap which they 
would have received. 9 

31. At the end of the month plant cuttings of Goo 


Gooſeberries and Currants, in order to have a as 
conſtant ſucceſſion, - for you will always have W Ga 
larger fruit upon young trees, than old ones, and U 
they only coſt you a little trouble in railing. p 
SEPTEMBER. ; 
32. The Produce of the Fruit · Garden. : 
| 
ALwonDs , Summer Calville Me 
Bitter Summering - n 
Sweet Quince Apple Mu 
APPLES Langton None-ſuch þ 
Summer Pearmain APRICOTS \ 
Rambour Dutch } 
Kentiſh Fill-baſket Italian Ne 
Summer Ruſſet Temple 
Summer Pippin Breda 


Berberries 
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gerberries Large Violet 
CHERRIES | Newington ' 
Morello Scarlet 
All Saints Red Roman 
Cheſnuts a Murray 
CURRANTS Golden 
Red Dutch _ Temple 
White Dutch Italian 
Black St. Omer's 
Fios Genoa 
Brown Iſchia Nurs | 
Gentile _ Engliſh Hazel 
Hanover | 'T hin-ſhelled 
Verniſingue Spaniſh Cob - nut 
FILBERTS PEACHES 
White Admirable 
Red Bourdine 
GoosEBERRIES, the fame Incomparable 
as laſt month Belle Beauce 
GRAPES . Belle Tillemont 
White Chaſlelas Bluſh | 
Burgundy Royal George 
Black Muſcadine Venus's Nipple 
Black Hamburgh Late Chevieuſe 
Grey Malmſey Nivette © 
Red Malmſey Royal 
Parſley- leaved Late Purple 


Black Chaſſelas Perſique 
Meross, the ſame as laſtPomponne Red Pavy 


month Double- flowering 
MULBERRIES Late Admirable 

Black 1 4 PRARS 

Wnite Beury 

Red Bezi of Montigny 
NecTARINES Long Green 

Small Violet Striped Long Green 


Sapin 
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Sapin - Striped Craſan 
White Beur Paſtoral 
Bezi de la Moe Prums 
Monſieur John Muſcle 
Swiſs Bergamot Swiſs 
Autumn Bergamot Red Perdrigon 
Green Sugar September Pawafn 3. 
Pear de Vigne White Bonum Mag- His p! 
Engliſh Bergamot num | plan 
Younger Bergamot Red Bonum Magnum beg 
Bezi d' Heri R ASPBERRIES as b 
Lanſac T wice-bearing ſave 
Franchipan STRAWBERRIES ſprt 
Vermillion Red Alpine 3 
Jealouſy White Alpine ene 
Italian Champ-riche T wice-bearing Bar- this 
Grey Dean gemon ciſſe 
Roufleline 1 wice-bearing Green offs 
Marquis dwediſh nur 
Spaniſh Bon Chretien Twice bearing Green L 
Good Lewis Thuringian Hy 
Craſan Walnuts, mo 
iti 
SEPTEM BE R. 
The Flower Garden and Shrubbery. n 
3. Early in the month Saffron-Crocus, and bet 
all kinds of Bulbous Roots which flower in the WW "* 
autumn, muſt be planted, or they will flower . 
very weak the firſt year, and produce but few | 
offsets. ed 
34. Perennial flowers ſhould in rainy weather N 


be planted out from the nurſery into the borders, 
where they are to remain for flowering ; and the 
old roots in the borders ſhould be taken up, and th 
only part of the youngeſt roots planted again. 

35. Finiſh 
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35. Finiſh ſowing the ſeeds of Bulbous Roots 
in pots or boxes, for the conveniency of re- 
moving them, 

26. All the ſeeds of Hardy Annuals which you 
intend ſowing before winter, ſhould not be de- 
ferred longer than the end of this month, 

37 There is no time in the year ia which Box 

is planted ſo properly as this; it may indeed be 
planted in any month, but it will afterwards want 
frequent watering, if dry weather enſues ; where- 
as by being planted in this month, that. trouble is 
ſaved, and it will make a better appearance at 
ſpring. 
2 Bulbous Roots are in general greatly weak- 
ened, by being kept too long out of the ground; 
this month Snowdrops, Crocuſes, Jonquils, Nar- 
ciſſuſes ſhould be planted, but pick out all the 
offsets, and plant them on ſeperate beds in the 
nurſery, if not already done. | 

39. Beds muſt be prepared for Early Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Anemonies, &c. the beginning of the 
month; dig it over very well and deep, and leave 
it in ridges, | 

40. At the end of the month level the beds, 
and plant the roots at ſix or eight inches aſunder ; 
never make uſe of a dibber, a trowel is much 
better, but to plant them in the moſt proper 
manner, is to take off about fix inches of earth, 
or as much as you chooſe to cover them with. 

Rake the bed very even, then, with a ſharp- 
eaged ſtick, mark the bed at the diſtance you 
chooſe the roots to be planted at; mark alſo the 
bed the other way, and you will have it formed 


into fquares of the proper diſtance you chooſe 
them to be at. | 


Place 
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Place each root in an uprizht poſition, where 
the marks croſs each other, and then throw on 
the earth very ſlightly with a ſpade; but firſt at 
each corner of the bed, place Gur ſticks marked 
with notches at each inch, that you may know 
the depth of earth there is on the bed; when ycu 
have covered them to the height you choole, rake 
the bed ſmooth, and leave it a little roundiſh in 
the middle. 

41. Gather the ſeeds of Flowers and Shrubs 
as they ripen, and lay them in a dry place, that 
they may be properly hardened. 

42. After ſhowers, weed Gravel-walks, and 
let them be frequently rolled, which will prevent 
weeds ſrom vegetating. 

43. Gtaſs-walks and Lawns ſhould be fre- 
quently examined to draw out Plantain, Dan! 
delion, and other diſagrecable weeds ; after that, 


roll them to cloſe up the holes which you have. 


made by weeding of them. 

44. The roots of many Perennial Flowers will 
ſpread too far over the borders, part of them there- 
fore ſhould be cut off with a ſpade ; but if the 
roots are very old, it is better to dig them up en- 
tirely, and plant ſmall.picees which are young. 

45. Auriculas at this ſeaſon muſt be protected 
from receiving too much wet, by covering them 
with mats or canvas; but do not follow the old 
cuſtom of laying them down' on one fide, for it 
muſt cauſe the {talk of the lower, which is now 
forining itſelf in the heart of the plant, to grow 
! i 

46. Early in the month finiſh ſowing the ſeeds 
of Auriculas, Polyanthuſes, Anemonies, and Ra- 


nuncluſes, and place the pots upon an eaſt _ 
| er; 


_ — 2 — — — 3 


All Sain ts 
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der; if dry weather enſues, they muſt be fre- 
quently watered, but very gently. 1 

47. Flowering Sbrubs of various ſorts, and 
Evergreens, may, if the weather proves moiſt, 
de tranſplanted, but if i continues very dry, 
omit it till there is ra. 

48. Paſs. over the Shrubbery,” and cut off all 
ſtraggling branches of the Shrubs, particularly 
thoſe "which have flowered : pick; off alſo decayed 
leaves, and then rake the ground to give it a 
pleaſing neatneſs, 

49. Cuttings * Laurel, Hone yſuckles, Por- 
tugal Laurel, Ji min; and een other forts; 
may now. be planted on à ſhady border, and water 
them well directly to ſettle the earth to them. 

' 50. Beds of Seedlings of all forts muſt be par- 
ticularly attended to, for at this ſeaſon the weeds 
grow very faſt, and if they be not frequently 
ON up, they will deſtroy the young any: 


= 
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31. Trees and Shrubs in Flower. | 


Acxnus CAsrus "Crier | Be DOING 8 
Purple - Double Red Nn 
White Double Purple 

Althæasss 'HongysucKLEs 

Arbutus  - Late Red 

BRAMBLE« -R 2G Late Duc 
Double flowered © Long-blownz © 

Broom Jess AMV 
Spaniſh © White 212944785 
Double lowered Telly, 

Cuenty-TREE © FO egg i 


M Ross 
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Ross 2 © Evergreen Muſk 
Monthly Monthly Portland 
White Cluſter Muſk - Monthly Provence 
Der Ditto 5  Sytinga, I eg 

Againſt the Walls. 

Mrarizs POMEGRANATE | 
Broad-leaved Single int 
Narrow -leaved Double mc 
; Double-flowering OR TY rer 

FLOWERS. oy | 

Aftican Marygolds Heart's-Eaſe + _ 

Amaranths Holly-hocks Be 

Annual Stock Larkſpurs ba 

Aſters Lavateras be 

Auriculas Lupines | 

Balſams Marvel of Pery ks 

Campanulas Naſturtium 7 

Candy-tufts Nigella y 

Capſicums Pinks ; thi 

Carnation Polyanthuſes los 

Catch-fly _. * 1 it 

Chineſe Aſters Saffron 8 

Chineſe Pinks | — Beans py: 

Chryſanthemums Spidet- wort **. 

Colchicums Starworts wy 

Convolvulus Stock-Julyflower th 

Cyanus Sun-Flowers "Y 

Cyclamens | Sweet Peas pa 

Daiſies Sweet Sultans 

Egg· Plants . : Fricolors 5 

Feather-few - Tuberoſes ni 

French Marygolds Veronicas far 

Golden-Rods Wall- flowers ot] 

Guernſey Lillies Zinnia and ſome Aa lea 

372 SEPTEMBER» 
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52. Dig the ground very well, and throw it 
into ridges, where you intend planting next 
month, and carefully pick out the roots of pe- 
rennial weeds, 

53. Towards the end of the month examine 
the Beech-maſt and Acorns, when you perceive 
them to be full ripe, gather them ; but let the 
Beech · maſt be quite dry before you put it up in 
bags, to keep it till Spring. The Acorns muſt. 
be ſown next month. . 

54. The mats which have covered the ſeed- 
beds of Wych-Elms, may now be entirely taken 
away, for the ſun will not be too hot for them. 

55. Gather Haws as ſoon as you perceive 
them to be full ripe; double dig the ground and 
leave it in ridges, at the end of the month mark 
it out into beds four feet wide with a path of 


two feet between them; rake ſome of the earth 


out into the paths ſufficient to cover the Haws 
an inch and half, ſow them moderately, but not 
too thick, then preſs them down gently with 
the back of the ſpade, and cover them; place a 
5 at each corner of the bed, to mark the 
paths. * p 

56. The Seed-beds of the Quick which has 


come up this Spring, will, perhaps, want thin- - 
ning; if you perceive them too thick, draw + 


ſome of the ſtrongeſt out, and plant them into 
other beds at ſix inches by four, and do not 
leave them in the ſeed-bed nearer than two 

M 2 inches 
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inches ; by this method you will cauſe your Quick 
to be much ſtronger bd forwarder. 

57. Prepare the ground by double digging and 
leaving it in ridges, where you intend planting | 
Elms for ſtools; the ground ſhould: be rather 
moiſt than dry. ' 

58. At the end, of the month, procure ſome 
young healthy Elms, four or five feet high, and 
plant them at ten feet alunder, 


_—— 7 
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I LAN T out Cauliflowers under Bell- 
Glaſſes, Frames, and on a South- border, 
2. Plant out Early Cabbages.- 
3. Weed and thin Spinach. l A 
4. Blanch Endive, 2.24 4 
5 Earth up Celery. 
b. Tranſplant Lettuces under a Frame, on a 
South-border, and under Bell-Glaſſes. 
Sow Peas under a South- Wall. 
1. So-] Small: Sallading. 
9. Earth up Broccoli. 
10. Sow Carrot and Radiſh Seeds. 
11, I Aſparagus Stalks, and dreſs the 


12. Weed Onions and Carrots, >, on: y" 4 
13. Keep Muſhroom- beds dry. 

14. tA all vacant Ground, and leave it in 
beth... | 
1. Dreſs . of 4 and Pot-Herbs, 

Force Mint. 

17. Finiſh Planting Anjou Cabbapes, Cabbares 
| _ Turneps, and Turnep- Cabbages. 

18. Earth u See of all ſorts. 


19. Plant Mazagan Beans. 
20. Deſtroy Caterpillars. 
21, To have Aſparagus in Autumn. 
22. Produce of the 1 
The 
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23. 


24. 
25. 


The 004 and Fruit-Garden. 


Finiſh planting Strawberries, and dreſs the 


beds. 
Pot Strawberries for forcing. 


Plant Goolederries, Curtants, and Raſp- 


berries. 


. Prune Wall- trees, and crop the borders. 
Prepare Ground for planting Fruit-trees, 
Plant Fruit- trees of all ſorts. 
Gather Fruit. a 

Prune Eſpalier- trees, and Standards. 

. Produce of the Fruit-Garden, 


The Flower-Garden and Shrubbery, 


Prepare ground for planting. Bulbous Roots, 
. Remove pots of Carnations into ſhelter, 

. Finiſh tranſplanting Perennial F lowers, 
Plaut cuttings, 
. Prune and lay Flowering Shrubs. 
| Tranſplant E 


lowering Shrubs, and take off 


layers and ſuckers. 


Plant cuttings of Double Chryſanthemum. 
Remove pots of ſeedlings 1 into arm ſitua 


tion. 


. Tranſplant Evergreens. 2 


Finiſh planting Bulbous wh: Anemonies, 
and Ranunculuſes. 


. Sweep up Leaves frequently, and roll Walks. 
Dig the Shrubbery. 1 | 
. Trees and Shrubs in F lower. | 


be 


T. 
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Prepare Ground for Sowing and Planting. 
T Gather Acorns, Aſh-Keys, Beech 45 Y 
Cheſnuts, Fir Cones, Lime-ſeed, Haws,&c. 
47. Plant Acorns and Horſe-Cheſnuts ; ſow the 
ſeed of Lime-trees and Aſh-Keys, and ſet 
traps to catch the Mice. 1 
48. Finiſh Gathering Haws, and Sowing them. 
49. Weed all the Seed - beds, and ſift earth or 
alhes over them. 
39, Plant Foreſt- trees. 
51. n the rows of young Trees in the 


fery 
52. Plant Cuttings of Poplar, 


$ 
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OCTOBER. 


0 
KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


1. FT\HE Cauliflowers,. intended for bell of 
hand-glaſſes, muſt now be planted out; 
plant ſix under each glaſs, fill alſo a frame with 
ſome, and the reſt plant on a South border, ac- 
cording to the directions, p. 211 

2. Ihe early Cabbages, ſown in Auguſt, will 
require to be planted out, for the particular 
method of which, fee p. 207. 

3. The rows or beds of Winter Spinach muſt 
be conſtantly kept clear from weeds, and each 
plant left at four or five inches diſtance ; it is not 
neceſſary to do it at once, but draw out the plants 
as you want them. | 

4. As you want Endive, tie up ſome of it for 
blanching, but do not tie up too much of it at 
once. f ; 

5. Celery plants of the Jaſt crop will now re- 
quire to be earthed up, as it advanccs in height, 
but this ſhould always be done in dry weather, 

6. Lettuces are ſuch an agreeable ſallad, that 
every method muſt be uſed to have a conſtant 
ſucceſſion of them, even in winter; if you 
would preſerve ſome properly, they muſt be 
planted in a frame covered with glaſs, and you 


will have them in perfection all the W 
1 N et 


— 
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let ſome alſo be planted on a South border, to 
ſucceed theſe under the glaſſes, and to be re- 
moved under them as you have a vacancy; ſom 
alſo may be planted with, the Cauliflowers under 
the bell-glaſſes, or under glaſſes by themſelves. 
J. Sow ſome of the earlieſt Peas you can pro- 
cure, on a South border; ſow one row within 
fix inches of the wall, and the others in, drills 
acroſs the border, but a little aſlant; draw the 
earth up into ridges near a foot high, and ſow the 
Peas at the bottom of each ridge, on the fide 
fronting the, Weſt, * | $124 xii 
8. Sow. Crefſes, Muſtard, Radiſh for ſmall 
falladitig, and cover the bed with a frame and 
e a 
9. Plant out the laſt crop of Broccoli, and 
draw the earth up to the ſtems of the other crops. 
id. So Radiſhes and Carrots upon beds in a 
warm ſituation, for early crops at Spring. 
' 11, Cut down the ftalks of the Aſparagus, 
hoe up all the weeds, and throw ſome earth out 
of the trench upon the beds, then rake them and 
leave them neat for the winter; every ocher 
year ſpread ſome rotten dung over them, and if 
you are ſtraitened for room, plant a row of Cole- 
worts in the alleys. | | 

12. The beds of Onions and Carrots ſhould be 
very well weeded, or elſe the weeds will deſtroy 
the young crops, 
13. The Muſhroom-beds muſt be frequently 
examined, to ſee that too much wet does not 
come to them, or if the ſtraw be too wet, take 
ſome of it away, and add freſh in its room. 

14. Whatever vacant ground you have with- 
out any crop upon it, let it be dig zed, and thrown 
vp into ridges, till it is wanted; | 8 


M 5 15. Let 
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15. Let the beds of Aromatic and Pot-herhy 
be hoed, and ſpread ſome freſh earth over them; 
cut down the flower-ſtalks, hoe the paths and 
rake up the weeds, | 2 yak 

16, If young Mint be wanted, make a light 

hot-bed and plant ſome roots upon it; in leſs 
than a month it will be fit to gather. _ 
17. According to the ſtrength of the plants of 
the Anjou Cabbage, Cabbage-Turnep, Turnep- 
rooted Cabbage, and White Scotch Cabbage, 
they will want planting out, and let them be 
finiſhed early in the month. | 

+8. Earth up all the crops of Cabbages, Sa- 
voys and Boorcole, which have been planted out; 
it may be done with a hoe, but the beſt way is to 
fork up the ground with a three-tined fork. 

19. Plant Mazagan Beans on a South border; 
one row ſix inches from the wall, and the reſt in 
rows at two feet aſunder, | | 

Plant ſome alſo in drills at four inches diſtance, 
and the Beans an inch aſunder; theſe muſt be 
tranſplanted when two. inches high, and may 
eaſily be covered in ſevere weather, when, per- 
baps, the others may be deſtroyed ; theſe, which 
re tranſplanted will come earlier by about ten 
day than the others, although planted at the 
ſame time. Others plant them early in Sep- 
tember, and when they are four or five inches 
high, in this month cut them down ; at Spring 
they ſhoot again with great vigour, and are not 

in danger of being killed by the froſt in winter. 
20. Cateipillars muſt be particularly ſearched 
for amongſt the various crops of Savoys and Cab- 
bages, they are now almoſt at their full. growth, 
and if there be many in the garden, will enturely 
deſtroy your crops, | 
| 21. Of 


fr 
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21. Of late years, there has been an improve- 
ment to have Aſparagus in Auguſt, September and 
October ; Mr. Hanbury in his body of Planting 
and Gardening, . fays,. that if ſome. beds be 
planted upon rather moiſt ground, and not cut as 
uſual, that they will produce again in the autuinn, 
if they be cut down to the ground in July, and 
well watered if it be dry weather in Auguſt, 


O CT 0 B E R. 
22. The Produce of a Kitchen - Garden. 


Artichokes Fennel Large Rooted 
Aſparagus Finochio Parſleß 
Beans French-Beans Peas 
Beets Garlic Radiſhes 
Cabbages Horſe-Radiſh Sage 
Carrots Lettuces Savoys 
Cauliflowers Melons, and for Sorrel 
Celery . Pickling Spinach 
Creſſes Muſhrooms Thyme 
Cucumbers, and Muſtard Turneps 
for Pickling Onions Turnep-Ra- 
Endive Parſſey diſhes. 
Eſchalots' 
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The Orchard and Fruit-Garden, 


23. Finiſh. planting Strawberries early in the 
month, that they may make good roots before the 
froſt ſets in; weed the beds, hoe the alleys, and 
ipread ſome rotten dung or aſhes over the _ 
n 
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In your new plantations, be not too greed 
in planting them too cloſe together, they will 
produce more fruit from only thirty plants at a 
proper diſtance, than from forty if ſet too cloſe; 
and with this difference, that the one will be 
large and well flavoured, the other ſmall and ill- 
taſted, raps He 3 

On beds four feet wide, plant four rows at one 
foot aſunder, of the Alpine, Scarlet, Wood and 
Green. . 

Of the Hautbois, only three rows, at ſixteen 
inches, and if each plant be eighteen inches 
diſtance in the row, it- will be better, for the 
fibres of theſe extend very far. Let them be 
eng in quincunx order, with ſome male 
plants in the middle row as deſcribed in p. 152. 

The Bath Chili, Devonſhire Chili, Carolina 
and Pine- Apple Chili, may have three rows alſo, 
but then each plant muſt be at leaſt twenty 
inches aſunder in the rows, and in quincunx 


order, 

The Chilis muſt have two rows at two feet and 
a half aſunder, and betwixt them in quincunx 
order, a row of Alpines or Devonſhire Chilis, or 
every other plant a Male Hautbois. | 

On the border of the Shrubbery, if you plant 
a row of Alpines, Wood, or Hautbois, at half a 
yard aſunder, you will have the fruit very large 
and fine, and at ſpring their bloſſoms being on 
tall ſtalks make a pleaſing variety, 

24. The Strawberry-runners taken off in pots, 
or planted in the nurſery, intended for forcing, 
will require to be put into larger pots, with good 
freſh loam, and ſhould be placed on a South- 
border. f Gap 

25. If 
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26. If your Gooſeberries, Currants, or Raſp- 
berry plantations begin to decline, make freſh 
ones, bot theſe ſhould be made a year or two 
before you deſtroy the others. TY 

Raſpberries will not continue in perfection 
above four years, plant only one row, with the 
lants two feet afunder, and leave an interval 
of four feet, before you plant another row: in the 
winter you may have a row of Cabbages or 
Coleworts betwixt them, and this method will 
procure you finer fruit, than in the old method of 
Poe them in beds, | 

26, It is a great error in not pruning Wall- 
trees at this ſeaſon; in general you have more 
time than at N the borders have not 
any crops on them; when the leaves are near] 
fallen off, you may begin, but firſt unnail moſt 
of the branches, except ſome of the ſtrongeſt ; 
it permits the neſts of inſects to be waſhed with 
a bruſh, with ſalt and water, off the walls; 
leave them in this fituation for a fortnight or three 
weeks; in the mean time, prepare ſhreds of wo6L- 
Jen cloth of various ſizes, let them intended for 
the ſmall branches of Peaches and Nectarines be 
of fine cloth, three inches long, and not half an 
inch broad. 4 | 

The inſtructions given for pruning are very 
different; in general the methods layed down by 
Hitt in his Treatiſe of Fruit-trees merit commen- 
dation; any perſon the leaſt converſant in gar- 
dening, may eaſily praCtiſe it, for every branch 
of the tree is fo diſtinct that you immediately 
know what to do with it. | | 

When you have finifhed pruning, dig over the 
border, plant on it ſome light crops, and your 
borders will remain neat during all the winter. 

a 27. Where 
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27. Where you intend planting of F ruit- trees, 
early in the month prepare the ground, by digging, 


trenching, and leaving the holes opened ready 


ſome weeks before you intend to plant; it greatly 
improves. the foil and prepares it for the young 
fibres to ſtrike inte. 

28. If you are to buy Fruit-trees, beſpeak 
them early in the month, you have then bettet 
choice; and, plant a few Peaches and Nectarines 
in baſkets, they will there be ready trained, to 
replace any which fail; as many of theſe trees are 
frequently bligbted; if poſſible finiſh planting 
before the expiration of the month, they are bet- 
ter ſettled in the ground, than if planted later. 

29. In the middle of a fine day gather the 
Winter Pears and Apples; let them be gathered 
with great care, neither to pull off ſucceeding 
buds with them, nor to bruiſe the fruit. 
When gathered, lay them on ſhelves in the 
Fruitery, and cover them with woollen cloths to 
cauſe a perſpiration 3, next month they will re- 
quĩre ſome farther care. 

At the end of the month gather Quinces, Med- 
lars and Services; alſo ſome of the late ſorts of 
Grapes may be preſerved . by hanging up in the 
Fruit-room until Chriſtmas. 

30. After having, finiſhed pruning the Wall- 
trees, proceed to the pruning of Eſpaliers, Dwarfs, 
and, Standards; if the ſpurs of the Eſpaliers 
which produce the fruit, be very old, cut them 
out, and endeavour at every foot to have one 
branch to be trained horizontally. | 

From the Standards and Dwarfs cut out all 
branches which are dead, or any which croſs each 
other, 
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31. The Produce of the F roit-Garden. 8 
ALMONDS” White Malmſey 
Bitter oy Black Frontiniac 
Sweet Brick, Grape 
APPLES Black Spaniſh, or Ali- 
Loan's Pearmain cant 
Royal Pearmain Claret * A 
Red Autumn Calville Raiſin - 1 
White Aut. Calvile The following ſeldom 
Lady Thigh ripen ks Hot- 
Courpendu Walls | 
Rengette Sriſe Lombard Y 
| Aromatic Ruſſet St. Peter's, 
Violet Apples Tokay 
Lemon Pippin White Frontiniac 
White Kentiſh Pi * Blue Frontiniac 
Ten Shillings Apple Red Frontiniaa | 
Holland Pippin Grizzled Frontiniac 
Royal Ruſſet White Alexandrian 
CHERRIES Muſcat - , 
| Morello Red Alexandrian Muſ- ' 
All- Saints” cat 
CunnanTs, if preſerved Partridge Eye 
by mats Pear Grape 
Fil Bt RTS 4 White Cucumber 
Red. -- - hlack Cucumber 
White OP Bourdelais, or Verjuice 
GRapes © * Striped 
Red Muſcadine MELons 
Red Chaſlelas . Old Muſk 
Black Chaſſelas MouLBERRIES 
Red Hamburgh Black 


Damaſk U 
| NECTARINES 
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NECTARINES |, French Bergamot 
Yellow Autumn Roſe 
Peterborough VFicar's 
Old Black Newington Grey Good Wife 
Monfrin 171 Swan's Egg 

Nurs 5 Muſcat Fleury 

Engliſh Hazel Dean's Pear 
© "Thin-ſhelled PLums _ 

Spaniſh Cob-nut Bricette 

PEACHES _. Empreſs 8 
Late Violet Vork Wine Sour 

' Yellow Admirable White Bullace 

Pau Peach Black Bullace 

Bloody ; Red Bullace 
Late Newington POMEGRANATES 
Late Mapdaſen R ASPBERRIES 
Yellow Pavy Twice-bearing 
Dwarf Orleans STRAWBERRIES 
Catherine Red Alpine 

Pears White Alpine 
Red Beury T wice- bearing Barge- 
White Beury mon 
Brown Beury Twice- bearing Green 
Green Beury Swediſh 
Beury Bergamot T wice-bearing Green 
Monſieur John Thuringian 
Knaves Pear WALNVrs. 
Great Ruſſelet 5 | 

Oe TOBE R. far 
The Flower-Garden and Shrubbery. ws 


32. Prepare the ground for planting Bulbous or 
Roots, by digging and throwing it up into ridges, 


and at the end of the month it will be ready to th 


receive them. 


33. Remove 
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33. Remove the pots of Carnations into a hot- 
bed frame, and fill up the -yacancies between 
them with rotten tan, ſand or aſhes ; they keep 
them dry in the winter, and r the froſt 
from penetrating through the ſides of the pots; 
in mild weather they muſt have plenty of air 
given them, but in froſt or rain the glaſſes muſt 
de kept over tbem. ö 

34. Early in the month finiſh tranſplanting 
Perennial flowers, or they will not have time to 
make freſh-roots before the froſt ſets in. 

35. Plant Cuttings of Laurel, Portugal Laurel, 
Honeyſuckles, Jeſſamines, and ſeveral other ſorts 
of flowering ſhrubs. © | 

36. Prune the Shruhbery and make layers of 
Lauruſtinus, Arbor Vitæ, Phillyrea, Alaternus, ' 
and many other ſorts. | 

37. Tranſplant; flowering: ſhrubs. in general, 
and take off the ſuckers and layers of thoſe ſorts 
you chooſe to ' propagate; this is a much better 
ſeaſon than ſpring, for then dry weather kills 
many, and prevents them from flowering ſo ſtrong 
the Heft: ſeaſon. SIO G; 
38. Make : cuttings of the beſt double Chry- 
ſanthemums, for although this plant is properly 
an annual, yet by preſerving the cuttings in p 
under a frame, you have not the trouble of ſowing 
every years and you have all double flowers. 

39. emove the pots of ſeedling flowers and 
ſhrubs into a warm ſituation, where they muft 
remain during the winter, and in froſt or very 
heavy rains they muſt be covered with either glaſs 
n LE A AA 

40. Evergreens of various ſorts may early in 
the month be tranſplanted, but remove them with 
balls of earth to their roots, and as ſoon as planted. 


lay 


* 
5. 
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lay a cover of pea-ſtraw, old tan, long litter, or 

fern, to protect the roots from the froſt, 
i 41. At the end of the month, finiſh planting 
; all ſorts of Bulbous Roots, Anemonies and Ra- 
nunculuſes, that you intend planting, before 
Chriſtmas ; for they flower «much ſtronger by 
being planted before winter. 5 
42. As the leaves begin to fall, let them be Dail 
conſtantly ſwept up, nor ever ſuffered to lie long Frer 
on graſs-walks, for they will ſoon ſpoil them; Gol 
let the gravel and graſs- walks be frequently rolled Gue 
to preſerye them in beauty. 2 
43. Aſter you have pruned and planted what Lup 
trees are neceſſary in the Shrubbery, let it be well Ma 

digged over, to be left neat for the winter, 


0 


Oro nE R. 
44. Trees and Shrubs in Flower. 


Arbutus Hoxgveuckrzs 
BRAMBLE Late Red * 
Double flowering Late Dutch 0M 
Broom Long-blowing 
Dauble-flowering Jes8 Amine x cn 
Spaniſn - White 18 
CnERR TV. Lauruſtinus 1 
All Saints Rosks | pre 
CTLI MER Monthly 1; 
Double Red Evergreen Muſk - ola 
Double Purple Monthly Portugal | 
[E494 Monthly Provence pla 
; FilrowRt R's be 
African Marygolds - Auriculas | Aſ 
Anemonies Balſams | — 
Ars. Campanulas 2 


Carnations 


A 


* 
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Carnations Naſturtiums 
Chineſe Aſters Pinks 
Chineſe Pinks Polyanthuſes 
Chryſanthemums Saffron | | 
Colchicums Scarlet Beans , 
Columbines ; Scabiuſes 
Cyclamens Starworts 
Daiſies Stock Julyflowers 
French Marygolds Sun- flowers 
Golden Rods Sweet Sultans 
Guernfey Lilies Tuberoſes ; 
Heart's-Eaſe WVWall- flowers, and ſome 
Lupines others. 
Marvel of Peru | 
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45. Early in the month prepare the ground, by 
digging and trenching, for being ceds of va- 
rious ſorts, and for planting. | 
45. Gather Acorns, At. Keys, Beech-Maſt, 
Cheſnuts, Horſe-Cheſnuts, feed of Lime- trees, 
cones of Firs and Pines, Halley- Berries, Haws, 
or ſeeds of any other ſorts of Timber- trees. 
Procure them from healthy vigorous trees, and 
lay them to dry and harden, before you ſow, or 
plant them. | 
47. The Acorns and Horſe-Cheſnuts muſt be 
planted directly, for by ſpring many of them will i 
be ſpoiled, Sow alſo the ſeed of Lime-trees, and | 
Aſh-Keys, according to the directions under each | 
article. Set ſome traps. to catch the mice, or 
wy will deſtroy them. | 
a a 
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48. If there ſhould be a | 
Quick in your neighbourhood, ſearch after the 
Haws in time, before they are all gathered; and 
let them be ſown directly. | 
49. Weed very careful 
Aſh, Beech, Cheſnuts, 
Oaks, Pines, and Quick, and alſo thoſe that 
have been tranſplanted into the Nurſery. Sift 
ſome earth or aſhes over them, and then dig up 
the paths, and bury the weeds in them, which 
will affiſt the two outward rows. 

So. In this month Foreſt- trees of all ſorts may 
be planted, but the earlier it is done the better, 
becauſe of their making freſh roots before winter, 
$1. Let all the trees in the Nurſery, which are 

' planted in rows at two and thtee feet aſunder, 
ged up betwixt them, which 
will deſtroy all the weeds, and leave it neat for 
the winter; dig up alſo the alleys to bury the 
weeds in them. | 
52. Procure cuttings of Poplar, and plant 
them according to the directions in p. 35. thoſe 
anted one year, will many of 


great demand for 


all the ſeed-beds of 
ms, Firs, Larches, 


have the earth dig 


which have been 
them want tr 
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The a Gather 


» EVIS E the operations of laſt S. 

' Give Air to Cauliflowers and Lettuces 
under Glaſſes, and in Frames. 

3. Take up Carrots, Parſneps, and Beets, 

4. Preſerve Scorzonera, Salſafy, and Himburgh 
Parſlev, in ſand. | 


ind 


5. Take up Potatoes. | 6 

b. Prepare Hot-beds for forcing AUR: 

7. Dreſs Artichokes. 

8. Plant Endive on näre, and tie ſome up for 

hlanching. 

9. Earth up Celery. 

o. Earth up Brocoli, Savoys, Bborcble, and 
Cabbages. 

11. Cut down the ſtalks of Autumn Aſparagus, 

12, Cut down the ſtalks of Beans 2 in Sep- 
tember. 

13. Sow ſmall Sallading. 

1% Finiſh cleaning of Seeds. 

15. Produce of the Kitchen- Garden. 


FT; | 


] 


The Orchard and. F ruit- Garden. 
16, Finiſh Proving Lale nod Standard Fruit- 


trees. 
17, Pull off the Autumnal Figs. 
18. Finiſh 
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18. Finiſh Pruning Gooſeberries and Currants, 

19. Finjfh Planting Fruity trees. 

20. Gather Late Fruit. ; "# 

21. Examine the Pears, &c. in the Fruitery, 

22. Place the Alpine Strawberries in pots, under 
a Frame. 


; 
23. Produce of the Orchard and Fruit-Garden, 


The Flower Garden and Shrubbery, 


24. Finiſh the Omiſſions of laſt month. 

25. Finiſh planting Bulbous-Roots 

20. Remove Seedling Bulbs under ſhelter. 

27. Prepare Compoſts. 

28. Finiſh Pruning and cleaning the Shrubbery, 

29. Sweep up Leaves conſtantly. 

30. Finiſh Planting Flowering-Shrubs, 

31. Plant Roſes upon a South Wall. 

32. Place ſome Boards to protect the Myrtles, &c, 
planted againſt Walls, -* 

33. Trees and Shrubs in Flower. 


- 


The Nurſery and Seminary. 


34. Finiſh Planting and Sowing Acorns, Chel- 
nuts, and Aſh-Keys. 
35. Weed Sced- beds, and fift earth or aſhes over 
them. | 3 164 
36. Finiſh Gathering and Sowing Haws. 
37. Plant Forest tres. 
38. Prepare all vacant ground by trenching it. 
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1 2 
KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


(HE laſt month is whe: ſeaſon in which 

the principal operations for putting the - 

garden, in general, in order before winter, muſt 

be performed; therefore examine thoſe direc- 

tions, and if any have been omitted, or there has 

not been time, finiſh them as ſoon as poſſible in 
this. 

2. The Conia ad Lettuees planted out 
aſt month under Bell- glaſſes, and in frames, muſt 
have air given to them in the middle of the day, 
leaſt they draw up weak, if the: weather . 
to de very mild. 

3. Let the Cajrots, Parſneps, and: Beets earl 
in this month be taken up, before the rains fal 
which would rot many of them ; after, they are 
8 the earth, lay them in a dry er 
in ſan 

4. The roots alſo of Scorzonera, Sallafy; wal 
Hamburgh Parſley, muſt be preſerved in ſand, in 
the fame manner as Carrots. 

5. Dig up Potatoes wich a 'three4tined forks, 
clean them from the earth, and pick out thoſe 
which are cut, then lay them in a heap, and co- 
— them with pea- ſtraw to weep the froſt from 
tem, 


6. About 
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6. About ſix or ſeven weeks before you cho 
to have forced Aſparagus, make your beds, ani 
every; three weeks after, prepare others-to haye.; 
regular ſucceſſioh. Chooſe plants of three yew 
old, inſtead of the common cuftom of only tw 
years, by which they will produce larger heads, 

7. Cut down the ſtalks of Artichokes, and 
inſtead of the common method of covering then 
with long dung, dig a trench in the middle of 
the rows, and earth them up with mould. In frof 
lay ſome pea-ſtraw or dry litter over them, and 
take it away when it is o- rt. 

8. In a dry part of your garden, throw uy 
ſome earth into ridges two feet high, and flat the 
ſides with the back of the ſpade; make theſe caſt 
and weſt, and on the fide facing the ſouth, plant 
Endive on it to preferve it from rotting in winter, 
Tie up, or lay tiles on ſome, to have a proper - 
ſucceſſion for blanching. _ 5 
9. As Celery advances in height, keep it con- Art 
ſtantly earthed up in dry weather, to near the 
top of the leaves, to have a regular ſucceſſion of 
it blanched. t . | Boc 
10. All the different crops of Broccoli, Savoys, 
Boorcole, and Cabbages, ſhould have the ground 
near them well hoed, and then drawn up into 4 | 
high ridge, which will greatly preſerve the root Ca 
from being damaged by froſt. Ch; 
I. Cut down the ſtalks of the Autumn Al 
paragus, and earth it up as the others, but this 
ought to have ſome rotten dung ſpread over tix 
bed; nor is it prudent to force it only every other WW Aſp 
year ; therefore, have a proper quantity, and cut WWF Cre 
it as uſual the other year. 

12. If you ſowed the early Beans in Sep- 
tember, with an intent ta cut them down before 
winter; 
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winter; as ſoon as they are about five inches 
high, cut them down within an inch of the 
ground, and at ſpring they will ſhoot with re- 
doubled yigour. . 

13. Small ſalading muſt be ſown under a frame 
to have a regular ſucceſſion of it, and at the end 
of the month, it wo be "ow don fow it on a 
gentle hot bed 

14. The 8 deing now fo ancertainy and 


generally damp, every favourable opportunity muſt 


be taken, when: it is dry, to ſiaiſh cleaning of 
ſeeds, and mere them ! in E oy room . They 


are wanteds' 


* O YE 1 BE 1 
15. The produce of the Kitchen. Garden. 


Artichokes Creſſes Peas 
Beans Endive: Potatoes 
Beets _ _Eſchalots:; Radiſhes 
Boorcole Leeks +1 Salfafy 
Broccoli , |; Lettuce Savoy 
Cabbages Muſtard Scorzonera- 
Carros Onions Small Sallading 
Cauliflowers., Parſley n 
Chardons Fauſnene E 6 e 
on the Hor-beds. 
Aſparagus Lettacdy 2 „lp 
Creſſes Mint. ds '* Muſtard 
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16. If poſſible, omit no one operation til 
ſpring, which can now be performed, eſpecially 
in regard to pruning all ſorts of fruit- trees; in 
the middle of winter, the inclemency of the 
weather will not permit you, and it would be 
prej udicial to the trees to do it; frequently a for- 
ward ſpring comes, which, perhaps, makes ve- 
getation a month earlier, and you have not time, 
therefore it is better to have ſome additional help 
to have every thing put in order before the end 
Hin 7c, 1 
17. Paſs over the Fig- trees and pull off all the 
young Autumnal Fruit, which in this climate 
will not ripen, and would only cauſe ſome of the 
branches to decay by being left on. 

18. As Currants and particularly Gooſeberries 

ſhoot very early, their pruning ought not be defer- 
red till ſpring, for in January they begin to 
ſhoot. | * . N & 
109. Let all the fruit-trees you intend planting, 
be planted as early in the month as you can; it 
gives them time to make freſh roots before the 
troſt ſets in, and let them be well mulched. 

20. Finiſh gathering early in the month the 
late Pears and Apples, alſo Quinces, Medlars, 
Bullace, and the Empreſs Plums, which dry into 
a ſweetmeat on the tree. | 
21. Examine the fruitely, particularly the 
Pears ; many of the Autumn Pears will begin to 
decay, therefore let them be frequently Jookes 
| oyer 
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over, and picked out to prevent their infecting 
the others; in the middle of the day open the 
windows, but ſhut them again before the ſun 
goes down, | 

22. The runners of the Alpine Strawberries 
which were directed to be taken off in pots, 
for fruit till Chriſtmas, will now be in bloſſom ; 
therefore, to give a better flavour to the fruit, 
early in this month place them under a frame, 
and cover them with glaſs. 


NOVEMBER. 
23. The produce of the Fruit- Garden. 


ALMonDs GraPis , 

Bitter Many of thoſe of laſt 

Sweet month, if preſerved 
APPLES In bags 

Golden Rennet MzepLans 

Golden Pippin Large Dutch 

Aromatic Ruſſet Italian Pear-fruited 

Aniſe Apple Nottingham 

Holland Pippin Nectarines and Peaches, 

Monſtrous Rennet ſome few of the laſt 

Winter Pearmain month 

Nutmeg Apple Nurs 

Partridge Apple PzaArs, beſides thoſe of 
CHERRIES laſt month, the 

All Saints Winter Thorn 
CussNuTs Winter's Wonder 
CURRANTS, if covered Bezi of Queſſois 

with mats Villain of Anjou 

FLER TS Chaſſery 

Red | Dauphin 

White | 


N 2 Prunus 
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Pm u, %% . Brunſwick 
Empreſs , Cottony 
e Eatable Quince 
Bullaces RASPBERRY 
Pomegranates . I wice- bearing 
Quinrces _ Services 
Apple Quince STRAWBERRIES 
Pear Quince Red Alpine 
Portugal Broad-leaved White Alpine 
Barbary Bargemon 
Lyons Walnuts, 
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24. If any operations mentioned to be perform- 


ed laſt month, are ſtill undone, _ finiſh them as 
early in this as you can, 

25. The Bulbous Roots in general, ought all 
of them to be planted early in this month, or you 
will have them blow very weak, nor in very wet 
weather, can the ground be ſtirred to plant them, 

26. Secdling Bulbous Roots of all ſorts, re- 
quire ſome ſhelter in winter; let they which 
are in beds be covered two inches thick with 
rotten tan; the others. which are in pots or 
boxes, muſt be.remoyed into a warm ſituation and 
placed in a frame, (the pots firſt plunged into 
the ground to prevent. the froſt from damaging 
them through the ſides of the pots) and cover 
them with mats in bad weather, but glaſſes would 
be better. | CEO 

27. Prepare and turn over the Compoſts of va- 
rious ſorts, and procure ſome loads of good loam 


to be ready againſt ſpring. | 
WY 12 F , 28, Finiſh 
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28. Finiſh pruning the Shrubbery, then dig it 
over, and leave it in a clean neat manner for the 
winter. 2 #1 

29. The leaves being now conſtantly falling, 
they muſt be frequently ſwept up and carried away, 
for they will ſpoil both graſs and gravel-walks, 
if they be ſuffered to remain many _— on them. 

30. Finiſh planting Flowering-Shrubs of all 
ſorts, for they will blow much ſtronger, than 
when planted at ſpring. 1 | 

31. Plant ſome Burgundy, Monthly, -Cinna- 
mon and Moſs Roſes, againſt a South-wall, you 
will have them ten days earlier, even without 
any other management; but if you would place 
glaſſes before them at ſpring, it will make them 
flower early in April. e 

32. The Myrtles, Oleanders, Magnolias, 
Pomegranates, , &c. planted againſt the South- 
wall, ſhould have three boards, about eight 
inches broad, placcd to each tree, and faſtened 
with holdfaſts to the wall; before the froſt ſets in, 
lay ſome rotten tan or long litter three inches 
thick over the roots, and nail a mat to the top- 
board to roll up in the day time, when the 
weather is fine, | 
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33. Trees and Shrubs in Flower. 


Arbutus Lauruſtinus 

HONEYSUCKLES Roszs 

Late Rad Monthl. 
Dutch Rad Portland Monthly 
Long- blowing a 


N 3 FLOWERS, 
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FLOWER Ss. 


Anemonies Polyanthuſes 

Aſters | Starworts 

Chineſe Aſters Stock Julyflowers 
Colchicums Striped Lilies in leaf 
Cyclamens Sun- flowers N 
Golden Rods Wall-flowers 

Heart's Eaſe 
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34. Finiſh 22 Acorns and Horſe-Cheſ- 
nuts, alſo ſowing of Aſh-Keys and the ſeeds 


of Lime- trees; then ſet traps in the paths to 


catch the mice. if. there be any,. before they have 
found them out, | | 

35. The ſeed-beds before winter muſt be ve 
well weeded, and then let ſome earth, or whic 
is better, aſhes, be ſifted over them, which will 
greatly prevent moſs from g;owing on them. 

36. If you omit gathering and ſowing of 
Haws early in this month, you will entirely loſe 
the ſeaſon, for if they be not gathered by other 
perſons, the birds will eat them, and ſo few will 
remain on the, trees you will have double trouble 
in collecting what you want. = 

37. The ſooner you finiſh planting Foreſt-trees 
in the month the better, for they will not be 
ſettled in the ground before the winds. and rains 


come, 
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come, which will diſplace many and prevent 
them ſtriking root. 

38. Whatever vacant ground you have im the 
nurſery, dig it up and leave it in ridges, it 
will then be ready for ſowing and planting at 
ſpring. 5 1 8 4 
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Produce of the Orchard and F ruit-Garden. 


For DR e 1 in 
The Kitchen-Garden. 


IVE Air to the forced Aſparagus, to 
colour it. 

txamine the Muſhroom- beds. 

Sow the ſecond crop of Hotſpur Peas. 

Plant a ſecond crop of Beans, and in froſt 
cover the firſt. 

Earth up Celery, and Blanch Endive, 

Sow Radiſh and Carrot-ſeed in a warm fi- 
tuation, 

Give Air to Cauliflowers and Lettuces under 
Glaſſes, and in Frames, 

Search for Snails, and webs of Caterpillars. 

Weed Onions and Carrots. 

Trench all vacant Ground. 


Produce of the Kitchen-Garden. 
The Orchard and Fruit-Garden. 


Stake newly-planted Standard-trees, and 
mulch them. 

Place the Alpine Strawberries on a gentle 
Hot-bed. 

Examine and rub the Pears in the Fruitery. 

Ripen Medlars. 


The 
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The Lower: Garden and Shrubbery. 


* = Beds of lube Flowers. 
b. Roll Gravel-walks at every opportunity, in- 
ſtead of ridging them. 
19. Mow Graſs for the laſt time before Winter. 
5 Plunge Pots of Flowers in the Ground. 
Protect Auriculas and Carnations from Wet. 
aha T rees and Shrubs in Flower. 
* #48. at een 


The Nurſery and aer 


23. Repair Quick. Hedges, if there be vacancies 
in them, 
24. Stake new-planted Tiets, if diſplaced by 
Winds, 
25. Trench all vacant Ground, and leave it in 
ridges. 
26. Make drains to carry off wet from the Nur- 
ſer 
27. „pee and pur Tools in order. 
28. A Machine for forming Serpentine Walks. 
19. An eaſy method pf keeping Tools in e 
and from * loſt, 
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KITCHEN- GARDEN. 


1. HERE is no one improvement in the 


modern art of Gardening, in raiſing of 


forced crops, ſo ill- managed as Aſparagus ; it is 


almoſt always planted at two years old,. inſtead of 
three; and whilſt it is growing, they never give 


it ait nor, light enough to colour it, which con- 


ſequently gives it that inſipid flavour which it al- 
ways hath. The colpur and flayour of it may as 
eaſily be improved as the ſize; let the frames be 


rather deeper, and have ten or twelve inches of 


light in front; then when the top is obliged to be 
covered, it would {till receive light, and without: 


it no plant will have its natural colour. 

2. The Muſhroom beds muſt be frequently ex- 
amined, to gather thoſe which are ready,” and if 
the ſtraw be too wet, it muſt he removed, and dry 
brought in its room. 

3. Sow more Hotſpur Peas in a well - ſheltered 
ſituation, to ſucceed thoſe ſown on the South 
border; ſometimes the firſt crop by being too for- 
ward is deſtroyed, then, theſe will be in their 
room, or at ſpring may be tranſplanted to the 
South-border, 

4. Plant more Mazagan Beans to ſucceed the 
firſt crop, and if froſt ſets in, in this __, 
whic 


FHR KITCHEN-GARDEN, Kc. 255; 
which at the latter end generally happens, cover 
thoſe with mats or pea- ſtraw, which are planted 
cloſe together... fee ein 5 | 

5. Take the opportunity of the middle of a; 
dry day to earth up Celery, and ridge out more 
End ive. FOLATE, 

6. Some Carrot and Radiſh+ſeed ſhould be 
ſown in a warm ſituatiôn; to ſucceed - the other 
crops, or to come in if they ſhould falill. 

7. The lights placed over the Cauliflowers and! 
Lettuces, ſhould frequently, in mild weather, be- 
propped up to give them air, and let the earth be 
ſtirred up, and æ little freſti added; firſt picking off 
decayed leaves. W 

8. Search for ſnails in the holes of walls, and 
look over Shrubs al Trees; arid you will now- 
eaſily ſee the webs of Caterpillars. Fo 

9. Let the · beds of ſeedling Onions and Car- 
rots be well weeded, which would greatly prevent: 
their growth, if ſuffered to grow amongſt them, 

10. Whatever vacant ground there is, let it be 
trenched; go amongſt the rent. and 
pick off all decayed leaves,” and bury them in the; 
trenches, that the Garden may appear perſectly 
clean and neat in every part, for they often cauſe- 
a diſagreeable ſmell in the Kitchen Garden. 
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11. Produce of the Kitchen-Garden. 


Artichokes Creſſes Parſneps 

Beets Endivre + Potatoes 
Boorcole Eſcbalots Salſafy 
Broccoli ' Garlic Savoys 
Cabbages Leeks ' | Scornozera 
Carrots Lettuces Small Sallading 
Cauliflowers Muſtard _ anden 


Chardons Onions ULurneps. 
Coleworts Parſley | 


On the Hot- beds. 
Aſparagus Lettüces Muſhrooms 
Creſſes Miat | Muſtard, 
ens d my 031-09 11573} I | 
DANA 
| The Orchard and F ruit Garden. 
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12. If the newly planted Standard- trees ſhould 
be diſplaced by the wind, they muſt be properly 
ſecured with haybands and ſtakes, and well 
mulched. ; 8 

13. If the Alpine Strawberries are placed on a 
gentle hot- bed, the fruit will be much finer and 
better flavoured, you will alſo have them continue 
much longer. 

14. As Pears are the principal fruit in winter, 
you cannot be too careful about them; examine 
thoſe which are laid under woollen cloths to ſweat, 
and let them all be gently rubbed with a __ 

clot 


* 
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cloth; al out any which are in the Jeaft faulty, 
to be eaten firſt: then let all the largeſt be put 
into ſtone or earthen jars, with a layer of dr 
moſs betwixt each row of Pears; ſtop them well 
up with cork, and let the jars be couered over 
with dry ſand near a foot thick. 
Number the jars that you may know ich to 
open firſt, and do not let the jars be tao large, 
becauſe if one Pear ſhould rot, it then could not 
infect many, and open them according to the 
a—_—_ in which they ripen. © © © 
. Medlars may be accelerated in their ripen- 
Bos 'by laying them in moiſt wheat-bran ; à layer 
of fruit and a layer of bran; but nw | muſt not 
be done at a tim. i 0 of 
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1 The Produce of the F rait, Garden. 


7 
141 + 


Agen Coſtard Apple. Fol 201 
Bitter Cnmgswors 
Sweet Farne 

APPLES WH gti 7311407 Red 
Golden Pippin ne a White. 

Nutmeg Apple Grapes, many of thoſe 
 Kirton Pippin 7” OQober, if = 
Salmon Apple ſerved in Frog {dan} 
Wheeler's Ruſſe | MapLars Jen, enn 
Aclemy Ruſſet Large Dutch 

Pile's Ruſſet * — — Pear-fruited ery 
Old Nonpareil Nottingham wi 36 ral 


New Nonpareil Nors 

Winter Pearmain PE ARS, beſides thoſe of 

Gray's Pippin October and Novem- 
ber, the 


Vir- 
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Pomegranates == 
 Quancss, the ſame as laſt 
| month n 


Roman Angelic Ned Alpide 6 
Amadot KITE White Alpine: 
Winter Verte longue Walnuts.: | 


DE EMA E R. 
The Flower: Garden and Shrubbery. 


17. It is neceſſary in this month, that the beds 


of valuable Hyacinths, Tulips, Anemonies, and 


Ranunculuſes, ſhould be covered with rotten tan 
two or three inches thick, which will inevitably 


keep out the froſt. In Holland, where the win- 
ters are very ſevere, they conſtantly do it, and do 


not loſe any of: their flowers. | | 
In great rains or ſnows, they muſt be protected 
by mats, to prevent it ſoaking into the beds. 


18. Take every opportunity in dry weather to 


roll the Gravel-Walks, to make them hard, and 
prevent weeds from growing on them. 


Never throw them up in ricges,: it gives double 


trouble, and cauſes the weeds to vegetate; and 
deſtroys the binding qualities of the Gravel. 
19. If the graſs from the mildneſs of the au- 


tumn, ſhould have grown two or three inches, 


let it in this month, be once mowny which will 
keep it in order the whole winter. 

20. All Shrubs or Flowers which are in pots, 
ſhould be plunged into the ground, it preſerves 
them more from the froſt. 


21. Au» 


82. 
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21. Auriculas and Carnations muſt be parti- 
cularly protected from the 111 _ 0 rain 
or now falls. neig ver f . n Nou 21 


DRBOEM EE R. 
22. Trees and Shrubs. in Flower.. 


a 


Arbutus | + Lnanruftioue: £6 

HoXEYSUCKLES- Mezereon. | 
Late Red, 1+ Rooks {47 30H 11:47 
Dutch Red | — het 1 
Long- blowing Portland Monthly 

Glaſtonbury Thorn | er IF 27 1607 

Flow ER Ss: 

Aconites Primroſes 

Anemonies | Pyracantha in fruit 

Crocuſes Snow-drops. 

Hellebore Striped Lilies i in leaf. 


Polyanthuſes Wall-flowers,. 


DzcEMBER 
The Nurſery and Seminary. 


23. Examine the newly-planted Quick-hedges,. 
if there happen to be any vacaucies in m. pub. 
in ſome freſh plants of Quick. 

24. If any of the newly- planted trees are dis 
placed by winds, put down ſtakes to them to 
ſupport them. 

25. Trench all vacant ground, and leave it in 


rid es, it will then be ready to ſow or plant on, 
at ſpring, 


26. If 
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26. If the wet be apt to ſtand in the nuvſeryin 
the winter, make drains to 'carry-it off, for wet 
is very prejudicial to all young plantations; eſpe- 


cially ſeedlings. | 

27. At this. ſeaſon ſb veryslittle can be done 
in the garden, that the gardener muſt haye 
much vacant ume upon his hands; this cannot be 
better employed than in repairing, grinding, and 
putting his tools in order againſt ſpring; nor let 
no maſter be ſparing. of providing: his gardener 
with good tools; without them, work cannot 
be done properly 6 e 

28, If you haye occaſion to form Serpentine 
walks, the following method is-a very eaſy one; 
procure two deal boards, a quarter of an inch 
thick, eight inches wide and ten feet long, join 
theſe together by two pair of hinges, with a round 
ſtick, nine inches long, fixed into the middle of 
each to move them by; then make theſe after- 


wards to form a ſtnall! ſegment of a circle, Which 
will reduce them at each end to about three inches 


in breadth. *'” 

To form a Serpentine-walk of fixty feet in 
length, the machine is placed on the ground, 
whilſt a perſon ſticks ſome marks cloſe to it and 
repeats it twice more. The machine being then 
turned the contrary way, and fixty feet more are 
marked, in leſs than five minutes a Serpentine of 
one hundred anditwenty feet may be eaſily marked. 
If you would have the bends quicker and more 
curved,” make another machine ſome few feet 
ſhorter, and then the ſegment of the circle will 
be more circular, r 

It is inconceivable how much ground two men 
will form in a day with two or three of theſe ma- 
. chines 
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chines of different dimenſions, and the turnings 
in the Serpentine will be eaſy and natural. 

29. Nail on the wall of your tool-houſe a card, 
with the number and name of each tool correſ- 
ponding to a general catalogue of all you have; 
make it a rule for every tool to be brought in 
after the work is over, to be cleaned, and hung 
up on the nail it belongs to: at one glance of 
your eye, you may perceive if any one tool be 
wanting. : 

indulge your gardener with a good collection 
of uſeful tools, and I am confident this method 
will induce him, to keep them in order, and in 
a good working condition, 
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CHAP. 1. 


A General Cstalogue of Kitchen- Garden Seeds and Plants 
and their Varieties ; with their times of Sowing and 
Planting, and when fit for uſe. 


Ausaxper 


Common Aliſander. 


Sown in Auguſt. Fit for 


uſe from Sept. to March, 
ANGELICA. , 
Common Angelica. 


Sown in March or Aug. 


Cut about June. 
AzTiCHOKE. | 
Green Prickly Arti- 
choke 
Globe or Red Arti- 
choke. 1 5 


Planted in March. Ga- 
thered from June to Dec. 
ASPARAGUS. 


Deptford Aſparagus 
Batterſea 
Grayeſend 
Dutch, Aſparagus. 
Sown or planted in March. 
Gathered from April to 
July. If cut down in Ju» 


ly, again in Sept. and 
G3. ts hot-beds from. 
Nov. to April. 
BALM. | 
Common Balm 
$triped-leaved, 
Planted in March, Ga- 
thered from April to Sept. 
Bas1L. 
Sweet Baſil 
Buſh Baſil. 


Sown in March or April, 


Gathered from June to 
Sept. 
BzaN. 
Early Mazagan Bean. 
Early Portugal 
Small Spaniſh _ 
Broad Spaniſh 1 4 
White Bloſſomed 
Red Bloſſomed; 
ng 6 1 
Longpodde 
Fan or: Cluſter 


Tolcer 


Toker 
Mumford 
Windſor 
Turkey Bean 


Sown in Oct. Ripe in 


May. Sown in jan, and 
F Ps Ripe from June to 


7774 
White Beet 
Green 
Red Beet 
Sown in Feb. and March. 


Taken up in Oct. and 


preſerved till March. 
OORCOLE. 

- Green Boorcole 
Purple Ao 
Variegated 
Sea Kale 
Bruſſels 
Milan 
Anjou Boorcole 


Sown in April and May. 


Gathered 
May. 
Box ACE. 
Common Borage. 

Sown in Feb. or March. 
Gathered from May to 
OR. 

Broccor1. 

Ao oy Broccoli 
arly Purple 
Black F 
Cauliflower 
Late Dwarf 
Purple. 

Sown in April, May and 

June. Gathered from 


m Jan. to 
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Nov. to May. 
Bux RET. 

Common Burnet. 
Sown in March. Gather- 
ed from May to Sept. 

CABBAGE. 
Early Yorkſhire Cab- 
bage 
_ Early Ruſſian 
Sugarloaf | 
Early Sugarloaf 
Hollow 
Flat. ſided 
Red 
- Green Savoy 
White Savoy 
Yellow Savoy Cab- 
' bage 
Early — ſown in Aug. 
Gathered from April to 
ane. Late forts ſown 
in March. Gathered 
from July to March. 
CABUAG ts for Cattle. 


Large White Scotch 


Cabbage 
American 
Turnep- rooted 
Cabbage Turnep 
Anjou Boorcole. 

Sown in April and May. 
Gathered from Feb. to 
May. 

CaMOMILE, 

Single-flowered Ca- 
momile 

Double-flowered' Ca- 
momile. 

Planted in March and Apr. 

Flowers 
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Flowers gathered from 
June to Sept. 
CARROT. 
Early Horn Carrot 
Early Red 
White Carrot 
Orange or Sandwich. 
Early Brts ſown in jan. 
Fit for uſe from May to 
July. Late forts ſown 
in Feb. and March. Fit 
for uſe from Aug. . 
Cavll FLOWER, 
Early Cauliflower 
Late Cauliflower. 
Sown in Aug. Fit for uſe 
from April“ to June. Late 
forts ſown from March 
to May, Fit for uſe from 
June to Dec. 
CELERY. 
Upright Celery 
Solid-ſtalked Celery. 
Celerial or Turnep- 
rooted. 
Son from March to May, 
In uſe from Aug. to nah 
CyHakDbon. 
Common Chardon. 
Sow in March ' Gather - 
ed from Sept. to Dec. 
Ch FRVIL-. 
Common Chervil. 
Sown from Feb. to july. 
ic for uſe [rum March 
10 Oct. | 
Cives, 
Common Cives. 
Planted in March, Fit for 
uie from March to Sept, 


; 


CLARY. 

Common Clary 
Coleſeed . | 
Common. 2 

Sown in March. Fit for 
uſe from May to Sept. 

Col EwWo Rr. 

Hardy Green Cole- 
Wort. 

Sown in June. Gathered 

from Nov. to May. | 

<5 z 

Common Creſs * 
Curled-leaved 
Broad-leaved Creſs. 

Raiſed on hot- beds from 
Oct. to April. In the 
open ft from 33 
to O | 4 F 

Corn Ben 

Common Corn Sallad. 

Sown from Feb. to Aug. 

Gathered' from Feb. tg 

Sept 

CuguMBrR, _ 

Early Prickly Cucym: 
ber 

Long Prick] 

Cloſtered 1 

White Dutch 

White Turkey 

Green Turkey . Fu- 
cumber.. . 

Sown on hot-beds in 
and Feb. Ripe. 
March to May.” n 
on hot-beds in March. 
Ripe in June. Sown in 
the open N in May. 

Ripe 


jan. . 
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Ripe from July to Sept. 
Dir.. 
Common Dill. 5 
Sown in Feb. or Sept. 
Seed ripe in Aug. 
Envive. 
Green Curled Endive 
White Curled 
Broad-leaved Endive. 
Sown from May to July. 
Fit for uſe from Aug. to 
May. 
EsCcHALOT. 
Common Eſchalot 
Italian Eſchalot. 
Planted in Feb. Roots 
taken up in Aug. and 
will keep till April. 
FENNEIL. 
Common. 
Sown in Feb. or Aug. Fit 
for uſe framFeb. to Aug. 
INOCHIO. 
Italian Finochio. 
Sown from:March to Aug. 
Fit for uſe from July to 
Nov. 
FRENCH or Kipnegy 
Bean. 
Dwarts. 
Early Yellow Kidney 
Bean 
Early White 
Speckled 
Canterbury 
Batterſea 
Speckled Amber 
Cream-coloured 
Sparrow Egg Kidney 
Bean. 


Sown from April to Aug. 
Fit for uſe from June to 
Nov. 

Runners. 
.Scarlet-flowered Kid- 
ney Bean 
White-flowered 
Large Dutch 
Batterſea _ 
Variable Kidney Bean, 

Sown in May and June, 
Fit for uſe from July to 
Nov. 

GarLic. 

Common Garlic, 

Planted in Feb. Roots 
taken up in June. 

Horss-Rapiss. 

Common Horſe-radiſh, 

Planted in Feb. Roots 
taken upinevery month, 

Hxssor. 

Common Hyſlop. 
Sown in March. Gather- 
ed from June to Sept, 

JeRUSALEM ART1- 

CHOKE. 
Common Jeruſalem 
Artichoke. 

Planted in Feb. Taken 
up in Oct. 

LavenDER. 

Blue-flowered Laven- 
der 

White-flowered Laven- 
der. 

Planted in March. Flow- 
ers gathered from June 
to Sept. 
| LEEX. 


Narrow-leaved Leek 
Broad-leaved Leek. 

Sown in Feb. Planted out 
in July, Gathered from 
Oct. to May. 

LerTvce. 

Cabbage Lettuce 
Brown Dutch 
Cilicia 
Admirable 
Imperial 
Spotted Aleppo 
Hammerſmith Green 
Roman 
Honey 
Red Capuchin 
Green Capuchin 
White Cos 
Black Cos 
Green Cos 
Spotted Cos 
Royal 
Tescisg Cabbage Let- 
tuce. 

Sown in Aug. Gathered 
from Nov. to April, 
ſmall. If forced in full 
perfection. Sown from 

Jan. to july. Gathered 
from April to Nov. 

MasjokAM. 

Pot or Winter Marjo- 
ram. | 

Planted in March or Sept. 
Gathered from March to 
Sept, 

Sweet or Summer Mar- 
joram, 


— 
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Sown in April. Gathered 
from June to Sept. 
1 
Single Ma d 
Double 180 
Lemon- coloured Ma- 
1ygold. 
Sown from Feb, to April. 
Flowers gathered 
May to Oct. 


Mx rox. 


Muſn Melon 
Small Portugal 
Romana 
Cantaleupe 
_ Cantaleupe Me- 
on. 


Sown in Feb. Ripe in 


ane and July. Sown in 
arch and A = Any 
from Aug. to' 
MinrT. 
Spear Mint 


- 'Sulver-ſtriped 


Gold- ſtriped. | 

Planted in March and 
April. Cut from April 
to Oct. 

Pepper Mint. 

Planted in March and 
April, Cut in Aug. and 
Sept. 

Mus$HROOM. 

Red-pilled Muſhroom, 

The beds made in March 
and Sept. "Muſhrooms 
gathered in every month, 

MusTARD. 

White Maſtard. 
| Sown 
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Sown from March to Sept. 
Gathered all the SS 
mer. Sown on hot-beds 
from | Sept. to March. 
Gathered all the Winter. 

Ox10Nn.. | 

Straſburgh Onion 
Silver-ſkinned _ 

. Spaniſh | 
Portugal _ 

Red 

Tree Onion. 

Sown from Feb, to April. 
Gathered from june 
green, aud the Roots 
full grown in Sept. 

Welſh Onion. 

Sown in Aug. Gathered 

green from March | to 

Jane, 

ParsSLey. 

Common Parſley 
Curled-leaved Parſley. 
Sown from Feb. to July, 
Fit for uſe in every 

mont. 
Large. * Ham- 
burgh Parſley. 

Sown in March, Roots 
taken up from July to 
September, and keps till 
Aptil. 

PARSNEP. ,,.. 

Long- -rocted Parlpep. 

Sown: i in Feb, or March. 
Fit for uſe from Nov. to 
May. 

Pea. 

Dwarf Pea 


Sugar Dwarf 
Charlton dr 
Nichols's nr 

.Goldem + ;; ....-> 

Maſter! 3, M * 

Eſſex Reading 
Dwarf Marrowſat 
Tall Marrowfat 
Morattdo 

| Nonpareil 

White Rouncival 

Rouncival 

Green, Rouncival 

Egg Pea 

Roſe or Crown | 

Lord Anſon's or, Cape 
Horn 

Grey Pea. 

Early forts ſown in OR. 
and Nov. Gathered from 
April to june. Late ſorts 
ſown from Jan to Aug. 
Gathered from June to 


Nov. 


PENNYROYAL. 
Common Pennyroyal 
Upright Pennyroyal. 


Planted in March and 


April. Gathered from 
May to Sept. 


PoTATOE. . 
Wiſemen's Early Potz- 


| Kidney-ſhaped . 
Cluſtered American 
Potatoe. 
Planted in Jan, and ** 
it 
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Fit to gather in May 
and june. Planted in 
March and April. Fit to 
gather from july to Oct. 
and kept till Mays 
PURSLANE. 

Golden Plriate-: 
Green Purſlane 
Sown from March to july. 
I'it to cut from May to 

Sept. 
R ADI. 
Short - leaved Radi 
Deep Red 
Pale Red or Salmon 
Long-leaved 
Yeliow-rooted Short- 
leaved 
Sown in Nov. Gathered 
from March to May. 
Sown from Jan. to Aug. 
Gathered from April to 
Dec. 
lack Spaniſh Radiſh 
'Turnep-rooted 
Red Turnep-rooted. 
Sown in June and Jaly: 
Gathered in Aug. a 
Sept. and kept till Nor. 
RamPION. 
Common Rampion. 
Sown in March and Apr. 
Gathered in Nov. and 
kept till 8 
APE, 
Common p ape. 
Sown in June. Seed ripe 
about July. Sowa alſo 


as a ſmall Sallading in 
Spring and Autumn. 
RocamBoOLE, 
Common Rocambole. 
Planted in Feb. Roots 
taken up in June. | 
RosEeMARY. 
Common Roſemary. 
Planted in Merch and 
April. Flowers gathered 
in June and July, 
UE. 
Common Rue, 
Planted . in March- 84 
April. Gathered from 
March to Nor. | 
SAF. 
Green Sage 
White and Green 
Yellow and Green 
Red 12 
Striped Red 


Tea Sage 8 
Planted in March and 
April. Gathered from 


March to Dec. Flowers 
gathered in June. 

Sals ar. 

Common Salſafy. 

Sown in April, The 
ſhoots cut in April and 
May. Roots taken up in 
OA. and kepttill March, 


SAVORY. 


Summer Savory, 
Sown in April. Gathered 
from June to Sept. 
Winter Savory. 
Planted or ſown in April. 
O Gather. 
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Gathered from March to 

Sept. 

SCORZONERA-. 

Scorzonera or Viper's- 
raſs. 

Sown in March or April. 
Roots taken up in Oct. 
and kept till March. 

Score KALE. 

Se: Boorcole, 

SEIRRET. 

Common Skirret. 

Sowrr or planted in March 
or April. Rcots taken 

vp in Oct. and kept till 
March, 

SoRREL. 

Common Sorrel 
Roman Sortel, 

down or planted in March 
or Sept. Gathered from 
March to Nov. 

SPIKACH. 

Smooth-ſceded Spi- 
nach, | 

cown from Feb. to july. 
Gathered from April to 
Dee. 

prickly-ſeeded Spi- 
nach. 

COWN in Aug. Gathered 
hom Oct. to May. 


Taxsgr. 

Common Tanſey. 

Planted in March and 
Sept. Gathered from 
March to Sept. 

TARRAGON., 

Common Tarragon. 

Planted in March. Ga- 
thered from March to 
Sept. 

Tu vu. 

Broad-leaved Thyme 
Striped Broad-leaved 
Lemon "Thyme. 

Sown or planted in Mar, 
or April. Gathered from 
March to Nov. _ ' 

TuRnee. 

Early Dutch Turnep 
Green-topped 

W hite topped 
Purple-topped 
Ycliow-rooted 
French 'Turnep. 

Sown from March to Aug, 
Gathered from May and 
Kept till March. 

WarTER-CRESS. 

Common Water-Creſs. 

Sown in March or April, 
Gathered from March to 
Oct. 


CS II A 5. 
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II. 


F LOWER-S EE DS. 


TenperR ANNUAL FLOWERS, 


To be ſown on a ſtrong Hot-bed in February or 
March, to bring their Flowers to perfection, 


1, AMARANTH 
1. Tree Amaranth 


2. Bicolor or Two-co-. 


loured 


3. Tricolor or Three- co- 


loured. 
2. BALSAM 
1. Double Scarlet Bal- 
ſam 
2. Double Purple 
3. Double Scarlet 
White 
4. Double Purple and 
White. 
3. Cockscoms AMa- 
RANTH | 
1. Dwarf Cockſcomb A- 
maranth . 
2, Purple Cockſcomb 
3- Crimſon Cockſcomb 
4. Yellow Cockſcomb. 


and 


4. Ed-PlAx r 
1. White Egg-Plant 
2. Purple Egg-Plant. , 
5. (3LOBE AMARANTH 
1. Purple Globe Ama- 
ranth 


2. White Globe 


3. Variegated 
4. Spiked, 
6. Hu unt PLart 
1. Humble Plant. 
7. Ice Pla, or 
1. Diamond Ficoides. 
8. SENSITIVE PLANT 
1. Senſitive Plant. 
9. STRAMOXIUM 
1. Double Purple Stra- 


monium 


2. Double White. 


z 


N. B. If you will place leaden Numbers, or eut notches 
on bits of ſticks or wood, correſponding to theſe numbers, 
you will always, by referring to the book, readily know 
the names of every plant or flower. 


O 2 
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ANNUAL FLOWERS, 


To be ſown on a moderate Hot-bed in March, to bring 
them forward. 


15 African Makry- 
GOLD 

1. Orange African Mary- 
gold 

2. Yellow 

3. Lemon-ccloured 

4. Sweet-ſcented 

5. Dwarf. 
2. BALSAM 

The ſame colour as the 


others, to flower later. 


3. CAPSICUM 
Red Cherry -ſnaped 
Capſicum 
. Yellow Cherry-ſhaped 
Long podded | 
ell ſhaped 
. Aeari-ſhaped. 
4. CrintsSE ASTER 


23 — 


* .» 


1. Double White Chineſe 


Aller 

2. Doub e Blue 

3. Double Crimſon 

4. Noub.e Blue and 
\\, hite 

5. Doub e Cimſon and 
V\ h: te. 

5. CHiS ESE or Indian 

Fink 


1. Single- Red and White 


2. Pupbic Red and White, 


+ 2 KR = 


6. CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


1. Double Yellow Chry- 


ſanthemum. 
2. Double White. 
3. — Lemon-colour- 
ed. 
4. White Quilled. 
5. Yellow Quilled. 
6: Lemon-coloured Quill- 
ed. 
7. FRENCH MaryGoLy, 
1. Striped French Mary- 
guld. 
2. Sweet- ſcented. 
3. Dwarf, | 
8, Marver of Pegv, 
. Yeilow Marvel of Peru. 
Red. 
. Sweet-ſcented. 
Striped. 
9. MiGNONETTE. 
1. Swect-ſcented Migno- 
nette. 
10. NoLANA. 
. Peruvian Blue Nolana. 
11. PALMA CHRIS 1. 
1. Great Palma Chriſti. 
2. Small. 
12. STOCK JULYFLOWER, 
1. Red Ten- weeks Stock, 
2, Write. + 


3+ Purple. 
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þ Purple. by 
. YELLOW SULTAN. 
. Yellow Sultan. 


CHAP. 


14. ZIx NIA. 
1. Red Zinnia. 
2. Yellow Zinnia. 


IV. 


HARDY Annual Frowzxs. 


To be ſown in the Open Ground In March and April. 


1. Anois FLOWER, 

i. Red Bird's Eye. 
2. Yellow. 

2. ALKEKENGH, 
1. White Alkekengi 
2. Blue Alkekengi. 

3. At resok. 

1. Sweet Alyffon. 

4. Au at 


1. Love-lies- .blexdiog A- 


maranth, 
2. Princeſs Feather. 
, Balm. 
1. Moldavian Balm, 
6. BELVIDERE, or 
1. Summer Cypreſs, | 
7. Canpy TvrrT. 
1. Purple Candy Toft. 
2. White. 
3. Large White. 
8. CATCHFLY. 
1. White Lobel's TD 
fly: 
2. Purple. 
3. Red, 


FOIL. 


1. Caterpillar Trefoil. 


(Lobels.) 


10. Cox votvurvus. 
„White Convolvulus 
Major. 
. Blue. 
. Stri d. 
: Blue Minor. 
. Blue and White. 
Scarlet Convolvulus. 
11. Coax BOTTLE. 
1. Blue Cornbottle. 
2. Purple. | 
3- Red, 
4+ White. 
5. Blue and White. 
12. CUCUMBER, (Spurt- 
ing.) 
1. Spurting Documber. 
13. Hzpoznoo Tae 
| " FOIL, 
1. Hedgehog Trefoil. 
14. Ho WAT. 
1, Greater Honeywort. 
2; Leſs. 2 


15. Indian Cory. 5 


cu ww vw 


* 
* 


- 1: Indian Corn. Te. 
9. CATERPILLAR Tas- 4 


16. KRT MIA 
1. Venetian Bladder Ket. ; 
O 3 17. LARK - 
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17. LaRKSPUR, 
1. Branching Larkſpur, 
Blue and White 
Branching. 
3. Light Blue Upright, 
4. Dark Blue. 
5. Purple, 
6. Whate. 
7. Roſe-coloured. 
18. LAVATERA. 
1. Red Lavatera. 
2. White. 
19. Love-APPLE. 
1. White Love-Apple. 
2. Red. 
20. LUPINE. 
1. Great Hairy Blue Lu- 
ine, | 
. Narrow-leaved Blue. 
. Leſs Blue. 
Hairy Roſe coloured. 
White. 
. Yellow, 
21. Marrow. 
1. Orizutal Mallow. 
2. Cutled. 
22. Mio Nox ET TE. 
1. Sweet · ſcented Migno- 
nette. Th 
2. Upright Reſeda, 
23. Nas rukriuu. 
1. Dwarf Naſturtium. 
2. Large. 
24. NictLLa, or Devil 
in a buſh. 
1. White Roman Nigella. 
2. Blue Spaniſh, 
25. Paxsty or HSAxr's- 
EASE, 


[8] 


On + wat 


1. Yellow Panſey. 
2. Purple. 
3. White, Yellow and Pur- 
ple. 
26. Pra. 
1. Purple Sweet Pea. 
2. White. a 
3. Painted Lady. 
4. Roſe or Crown. 
5. Tangier, 
6. Winged. 
27. PERSICARIA. 
1. Per ſicaria. 
28. Porr. 
1. Double Dwarf Poppy. 
2. Double Carnation. 
29. SCABLUS. 
1. Purple Sweet - ſcented 
Scabius. 
2. Striped. 
30. SxAII-TaRTOIL. 
1. Snail Trefoil. 
31. Srock JULYFLOWs 
ER. 


1. Red Ten- weeks Stock. 


2. White. 


3. Purple. 
4. Wall. flower - leaved. 


5. White Wall- flower⸗ 


leaved. 
6. Virginian Stock. 

32. SNAP-DRAGON., 
1. Annual Snapdragon. 
33. STRAWBERRY Spi- 

NACH. 
1. Crimſon Strawberry 
Spinach, 
34. SUNFLOWER. 
1. Tall Peruvian Sunfl. 
2. Double 


Wa, 


G3 1 HH = 
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2. Double Tall Peruvian. 
3. Dwarf Sunflower 
5. SWEET SULTAN, 
1. Red Sweet Sultan. 
2. Purple. 
3. White, 
36. Vexnus's Look ix q- 
GLASS, 
1. Purple Venus's Look- 
ing-Glals, 
2. White. 
3 Small. 


37: Venus's Navet.- 
WORT.” 
1. White Venus's Navel- 
wort. 
38. To AO. 
1. Engliſh Tobacco. 
2. Virginian. 
9. XERANTHEMUN. 
1. White Xeranthemum, 
2. Red. | 


CHAP; . 


BIENNIAI FLOWERS. 


To be ſown in March, the year before they produce 


their Flowers, 


1. Canterbury Bell. 
1. White Canterbury Bell. 
2. B. 
2. Clary. 
1, Red+topped Clary. 
2. Purple-topped, 


3. French Honeyſuckle. 
1. White French Honey- 


ſuckle. 
2. Red. f 
4. Globe-Thiſtle. 
1. Globe-Thiſtle. 


5. Honeſty or Moonwort. 


1. White Honeſty. - 
2. Purple Honeſty, 
6. Rocket. 
1. Double Purple Rocket. 
2. Double White. 


7. Stock july flower. 
1. Brompton Stock. 
2. Queen's Stock. 
8. Sweet William. 
1. Crimſon Sweet Wil- 
lame | 
2. Red.. 
3. White. 
4+ Variegated. 
Tree Primſoſe. 
I. Yellow Tree Primroſe. 
10. Wall- flower, 
1. Yellow Wall- flower. 
2. Double Yellow, 
3. Bloody, 
4. Double Bloody. 
5. White. 


04 CHAP. 
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PERENNIAL FLOWERS. 


To be ſown in March on beds, tranſplanted after. 
wards, and then will remain for ſeveral years, 


I. Alyſon, 
1. Sweet Alyſon, 
2. Auricula. 
Mary different colours. 
3. Bee Larkſpur, 
3. S.berian Bee Larkſpur. 
2, Great lowering. 
4. Campanula, 
1. Blue Netgle-leaved 
Campanula. 
2. White Nettle-leaved, 
5. Carnation, 
Many different colours, 
6. Columbine. 
1. Starry Columbine. 
2. Striped. | 


Of many different colours, 


7. Flax. 
1. Perennial Flax. 
8. Foxglove. 
1. Purple Foxglove. 
2. White. 
9. Fraxinella. 
1. White Fraxinella. 
2. Red. 
10. Hau kweed. 
1. Spaniſh Hawkweed. 
2. Purple. $35 
3. Yellow. | 
11. Hollyhock. 
1. Purple Hollyhock. 


2. Crimſon. 

3. Crimſon and White. 
4. Red. 
5. Fleſh- coloured. 

6. White. 

7. Vell. 


8. Lemon- coloured. 


12. Ox eye Daiſy, 
1. Great Ox ehe Daiſy, 
13. Pea. 
1. Broad- leaved Everlaſt- 
ing Pea. 
2. Narrow-leaved. 
3. Cape: Horn, or Lord 
Anſon's Pea. 
14. Pink. 
Double Pinks of many 
different colours, 
15. Polyanthus, 
1. Polyanthus. + 


Of many different colours. 


16. Rhubarb. 

1. Palmated True Rhu- 
barb. 

17. Roſe Campion. 

1. White Roſe Campion. 
2. Red. | | 


3. Red and White. 


18. Snapdragon. 
1. Red Snapdragon. 


2. Purple. | 
3. Yellow, 


3. Yellow, 
19. Valerian. 
1. Garden Valerian. 
2. Red flowered. ' © 
3. White flowered. 14 oL 
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4. vello ,. 

20. Valerian (Greek) 
I. White Greek Valerian. 
2, Elpe. 10 
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Pi rA PLoWeRs. 


To be cultivated by dividing of their Roots, or by 
planting of Slips, in either Spring or Autumn, 
and then will continue for ſeveral years. 


1. Adonis Flower.” 
1. Perennial Adonis. 
2. Agrimeny. 
. Common Agrimony. 
2. Sweet-ſcenred, 
3. Creeping-rooted Agri- 
mony. 
3. Anemone. 
Blue Apennine Ane- 
mone. 
Garden. 
. Forked-ſtalked. 
. Broad -leaved Garden. 
. Narciſſus flowered. 
. Blue Weod. ; 
. Double Blue Wood. 
White Wood. 
|; Goat's-Rue-leaved, 
. Virginian. 
4. Afarabacea. 
1. Canadian Aſarabacca. 
2. European. 
3 in. 
z. Ap bod. 
1. V. hire Aſphedel. 


GO Ew Cues w NH 


2. Yellow. 
3. Branching White. 
4 Shan Branching A ſph. 
6. After tr Stamvort. 
"75 Blue Mountain Star- 
wort. 
Sea. 
Italian Sea. 
. Branching. 
Blue. 
. Buſhy Mhite. 
. Heath-leaved. 
. Toad- flax- Ieaved. 
. Flax-leaved. 
10. New- England. 
11. Hard leaved. 
2. Stendersleaved. 
13. Waved-leaved. 
r4. Heart. ſnape· leaved. 
15. Purple: talked. 
16. Great flowered. 
17. Smooth ſtalk ed. 
18. Poor-flowered, 
19. Variable. 
20. New Holland. 
O 5 21. Late- 


Denn 


* 


— . •—ꝓ cv 
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21. Late-flewering 

22, Leſs Late-flowering 

23. Tradeſcants 

24. Prickly-leaved. 

25. Strange-flowered 

20. Heart-ſhape-leaved 
White 

27. Purple 

f Creepeng Broad-leay- 


29. Willow-leaved 

. Umbelliferous 

31. Slender-branched 
Starwort. 

| 7. Barrenwort. 

1. Alpinered and yellow 

Barrenwort. 

3. Baſtard Hemp Agrimony. 

1. White Hemp Agrimo- 


ny. 
9. Baſtard Marygold. 
1. Yellow Corn Mary- 
gold. 
10. Baſtard Sunflower. 
1. Autumnal Baſtard Sun— 
flower. 

11. Batchelor's Burton. 
Red Batchelor's Button 
. Double Red 
White 
Double White. 

12. Bean Cafer. 
1. Common Bean Caper. 
13. Bear's Breech. 

1. Prickly Bear's-Breech 
2. Smooth, 

14. 1 

1: Common Betony 
2, Alpine. 
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3. Daniſh 
4. Eaſtern. 
15. Birthwort.. 
1. Climbing Birthwort 
2. Upright Birthwort. 
16. Biftort. 
1. Purple Biſtort. 
17. Borage. 
1. Conſtantinopolitan Bo- 
rage. 
18. Buglo/5. 
1. Eaſtern Bugloſs 
2. 9 Bugloſs. 
| « Burnet. 
1. NE ian Burnet. 
20. Campanula or Bell- 


flower. 
1. Blue Pyramidal Cams 


3. Round-leaved Cam- 
panula. 
21. Campion. 
1. White Ces 
2. Dover Night-flowering 
3. Viſcous Sea Campion. 
22. Cardinals Flower. 
1. Scarlet Cardinal's 
Flower 
2. Blue 
3. White Cardinal's 
Flower. 
23. Chelone. 
1. White Chelone 
2. Roſe- coloured 
3. Pale Blue 
4. Penſtemon Chelone. 
24. Chriſtmas Raſe. 
1. White Chriſtmas Roſe. 
25 Clary. 
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. Clary 30, Daiſy. 
1. Gummy-leaved Yellow 1. Double White Daiſy 
Clary. | 2. Double Fleſh-coloured 
26. Colt a- foot. 3. Double Red 


Purple Alpine. Colt's- 4. Double Red and White 
foot 5. Proliferous or Hen and 


2. White Colt's- foot. Chickens- 
27. Cowſlip. 6 Cockſcomb 
1. Single Cowflin 7. Blue Globe Daiſy. 
2, Double Cowſlip 31. Doghberry. 
3. American Cowſlip 1. Canadian Dogberry. 
4. Great Cowſlip or Ox- 32. Dog's-bane. 
lip. 1. Turſau-leaved Dog's- 
28. Crane - hill or Ss bane 
nium. 2. Canadian Dog's- bane 

1. Sea Crane's-bill 3. Syrian Dog” s-bane. 

2. Roman 33. Dig's-tooth Violet. 

3. Spotted-leaved 1. Purple Dog's-tooth Vi- 
4. Knotty olet 
5. Marſhy - 2. White 
6. Black- flowered 3. Narrow-leaved Dog's- 

7. Meadow tooth Violet. 

8. Herb Robert 34. Dragon's-head. 

9. Striped-flowered 1. Auſtrian 9. 's.-head 
10. Wood 2. Blue Hyſſop- leaved 
11. Bloody 3. Virginian Purple 
12. Lancaſhire Crane's- 4. Siberian Dragon's- 

_ head, 
g. Cro u- ſoot. 35. Drogons. 

1. Double Yellow Crow- 1. Common Dragons, 

foot 36. Dropavort. 

2. Little Alpine 1. Single Dropwort 
3. Plantain-leaved 2. Double Drepwort. 

4. Double Wood 37. Duck's-fuot. 

5. Graſs-leaved 1. Dack's-foot or May 
6. Illyrian Apple. 

7. Alpine 38. Eternal Flaaver or 
8. Tuberous-rooted Crow- Ewerlaſting. 

foot. 1. Stinking Ev erlaſting. 


2. Golden 
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2 Golden Everlaſting 
3 Plantain-leaved 
4 Wood Everlaſing. 
g Fennel. Giant 
1 Common Fennel-Giant 
2 Canadian | 
3 Galbanum-bearing 
4 Glaucous 
5 Spignel- leaved 8 
6 Tangier Fennel-Giant. 
40 Fetherfew 
Single Featherfew 
2 Double Featherfew, 
41 Figwert 
T Striped-leaved Figwort 
2 Elder-leaved 
3 Shining-leaved 
4 Nettle-leaved 
5 Vervain-leaved, 
42 Flag 
1 Sweet-icented Flag. 
43 Flax 
1 Perennial Flax, 
44 Foxglewe 
1 Iron-culoured Foxglove 
2 Yellow . 
3 Great Yellow 
4 Verbaſcum- leaved 
5 Purple 
© White Foxglove, 
| 45 Fumaiory 
1 Yellow Fumatory 
2 Evergreen Fumatory, 
46 Garlic 
1 Bulb bearing Garlic 
2 Canadian 
3 Dwarf Moly 
4 Ycllow flowering 


5 Yellow Moly 


6 Starry-flowered 
7 Narciſſus-leaved . 
8 Umbellated White 
9 Broad-leaved. 
47 Gentian 
1 Gentianella 
2 Swallow-wort-leaved - 
3 Croſſwort 
4 Imperial 
5 Yellow 
6 Marſh 
7 Purple 
8 Soapwort-leaved 
9 Small Blue Gentian, 
48 Goat's Rue 
1 Blue Goat*'s-Rue 
2 White | 
3 Striped Goat's-Rue. 
49 Golden Locks 
1 German Golden Locks. 
50 Golden Rod 
1 Common Golden Rod 
2 White 
3 Tall 
4 Smootb- ſtalked 
5 Welſh 
6 Canadian 
7 Flexible: ſtelked 
8 Side flowering 
9 Broad-leaved 
10 Mexican 
11 Small 
12 Very Small 
13 New York 
14 Sweet ſcented 
15 Rigid-ſtalked 
16 Wriukled-leaved 
17 Evergreen 


18 Broad 


+» 12 
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18 Broad-leaved Ever- 
green Golden Rod. 
51. Greek Valerian 

1 Blue Greek Valerian 

2 Striped- -leaved Blue 

3 White | / 

4 Creeping» .rooted Greek 
Valerian. it\ 

52 Hao 

1 Orauge-flowered Hawk - 
weed 

2 Creeping Mouſe-ear 

3 Oval leaved 

4 Striped Oval-leaved 

5 Un Hawkweed; 
53 Hellebore' 

1 Green-flowered Black 
Hellebore 

2 Stinking 

3 Broad-leaved Hellebore, 


4 Virginian 
5 Common Herb. Bepnet, 
57 Herb Chriflophe- 
1 White-bernied Herb 
Chriſtopher | 
2 Branching. 
3 1 91g Herb Chins. . 
er. 
5 8 Herb Paris or gabe 
Upright Herb Paris. 
| 59 Houſeleck 
1 Common Houſeleek. . 
2 Yellow-flowered 
3 White 
: Evergreen Les 
5 Germander—- leaved 
6 Reflexed- leaved | 
7 Rock. 
8 Six- wir ; 
9 Round headed 


54 Hemp Agrimony 10 Cobweb Houſeleek, 
1 Tall Hemp Agrimony 60 Knapweed | 
2 Aromatic 1 Common Knapweed 
3 Common 2 Mountain. 
: Spotted-ſlalked - 61 Ladies Bedſtraw 
5 Ferfoliate- leaved 1 Common Ladies wad 
6 Purple ſtraw 
7 Seſale leaved Hemp A. 2 Northern Ladies 554. 
grimony. ſtraw. 
5 Hepatica 62 Ladies Mantle 
1 Single White ens 1 Common Ladies Mantle ' 
2 Single Red 2 Hairy 
3 Double Red 3 Alpine 
4 Single Blue 4 Five-leaved Ladies 
5 Double Blue Hepatica. Mantle. | | 
56 Herb- Bennet or Avens _ 63 Ladies Slipper 
1 Mountain Avens + 1 Purple Ladies Oe | | 
2 Pyrenean 2 Yellow 
3 Marſh 


3 Ca- 
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3 Canadian Ladies Slip- 
per. 

64 Ladies Smock 

1 Purple Ladies Smock 

2 White 


3 Double White 

4 Double Purple 

5 Three-leaved Ladies 
Smock. 


65 Leopard' Bane 
1 Great Leopard's Bane 
2 Plantain-leaved Leo- 
pard's. Bane. 
66 Lily of the Valley 
1 Lily of the Valley 
2 Double 
3 Red . 
4 Striped Lily of the Val- 
ley. 
67 Lion's-foot 
1 Blue Candy Lion's-foot 
2 Yellow Candy Lion's- 
foot. 
68 Lion's-tail or Ofavego: 
ea. . 
1-Common L1ion's:tail 
2 White 
3 Scarlet or Oſwego Tea 
4 Purple 
5 Yellow-ſpotted. Lion's- 
tail. 
69 Lizard"s-tail 
1 Lizard's-tail. 
70 London Pride 
1 London Pride. 
71 Loeftrifs 
1 Looſeſtrife 
2 American 


3 Spaniſh 


4 Purple 
5 Willow-leaved Looſe- 
ſtrife. . 
72 Lungewort 
1 Lungwort 
2 White-flowered 
3 Narrow-leaved 
4 Virginian Lungwort, 
73 Lupine 
1 Perennial Lupine. 
74 Lychnis 
1 Scarlet Lychnis 
z Double Scarlet Lych- 
nis 
3 Italian 
4 Narrow. leaved Italian 
Lychnis. 
75 Lychnidea 
1 White Lychnidea 
2 Rough-ſtalked Carolina 
3 Smooth 
4 Spotted-ſtalked 
5 Spotted-ſtalked White 
6 Ovate-leaved 
7 Paniculated 
76 Madwort 
1 Cretan Madwort 
2 Sea Purſlane-leaved 
Sweet 
3 Northern Purple 
4 Hairy 
Mountain 
6 Yellow 
7 Bladder-podded Mad- 
wort. ' 
| 77 Maidenhair 
+3 Common Maidenhair 
2 True Maidenhair. 


78 Ma 
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58 Marſh Marygold 
1 Double.Marſh - [ow 


gold, 
79 Maudlin 
1 Yellow Sweet Maudlin, 
8o Meadow Rue | 
1 Canadian Meadow Rue 
2 Great 
3 Stinking 
4 Dwarf 
5 Tuberous-rooted Mea- 
dow Rue. 

3 t Meadaw-Sweet 
Single Meadow-Sweet. 
2 Double 
3 Striped-leaved Mea- 

dow Sweet. 
82 Milfoil 
1 Purple Milfoil 
2 Striped 
3 Alpine 
4 Silver-leaved 
- Eaſtern 
6 Long-leaved 
7 Noble 
8 Downy 
9 Lavender-Cotton- 
leaved 
10 Yellow: Milfoil. 
83 Milk-Fetch 
1 Foxtail Milk- Vetch 
1 Alpine 
3 Sand 
4 Bladder-podded 
5 Goat's Rue-leaved 
6 Liquorice 
7 Goat's-Thorn- b 
Milk-Vetch. 
84 Mint 
1 Orange Mint. 


85 Moneywort. 
1 Money wort 
2 Wood Money wort. 
86 Moth Mullein 
1 Vellow Mzth-Mullein l 
2 White | 
3 Bear's- ear 
4 Sage · leaved Black 
5 Purple 
6 Alpine 
7 Mullein or High Waves 
87 Navekwort [ 
1 Perennial Navelwort, 
88 Pajque-F lower 
1 Paſque- Flower. 
89 Peony 
1 Single Peony * 
2 Double White 
3 Double Roſe-· coloured 
4 Double Crimſon 
5 Portugal Larkſpur-leav- 
ed Peony. 
90. Pile wort 
1 Double Pilewort. 
91 Pimpernel 
1 Upright Blue Pimper- 
nel. 
92 Plantain 
1 Alpine Plantain 
2 Siberian 
3 Buck's-horn 
4 Sea 
5 Branching Plantain. 
93 Primroje 
1 Primroſe 
2 Double Yellow 
3 Double Yarple 
4 Double Red 
5 Double White Paper 
6 Bird's. | 
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6 Bird's. eye Primroſe, 
24 Puccoon 
1 Canadi n Puccoon. 


95 Ragged Robin or Meas 
ow Pink | 
1 Single Ragged Robin 
2 Double 8 
3 White Ragged Robin. 
6 Ranunculus 
1 White Mountain Ra- 
nunculus 
2 Double White | 
3 Yellow Globe Ranun- 
culus, 
97 Reed 
1 Evergreen Portugal 
Reed = 
2 Striped Reed, 
98 Rhubarb 
2 Plain-leaved Rhubarb 
2 T'rue Palmated-leaved 
3 Rhapontic 
4 Waved-leaved Rhu- 
b.rb. | 
| 99 Samphire 
1 Samphire. 


100 Saxiſrage 

1 Autumnal Saxurage . 
2 Double Autumnal 
3 Narrow-leaved 
4 Thick leaved 

5 \Wedge-leaved 

6 Whate 

» Louble White 

8 Hypuum-leavcd 
9 Lets 
10 0uowy 


11 Oppoſite- leaved 

12 Penſylvanian 

13 Dotted 

14 Pyramidal 

15 Palmate leaved 

16 Round-leaved 

17 Hairy- footſtalked Sax- 
ifrage. 


101 Siulcap or Helici 
Flower 
1 1 Alpine Skulcap 
2 Nettle-leaved 
3 Cretan 
4 Common 
8 : 
6 Flo: eatine Skulcap. 


102 Side ſadale Flaæuer 
1 Yellow Side-faddle 
Flower 
2 Purple Side- ſaddle 
Flower. 
103 Sneexewwort 
1 Sncezewort 
2 Double Sneezewort. 
*{ 104 Soapwort 
1 Soapwort 
2 Dovble Soapwort. 
105 Solemen's Seal 
1 Solomon's Seal 
2 'I'wo-leaved 
2 Broad-leaved 
4 Mavy-flowered 
5 Spiked flowered 
6 'i hree-lcaved 
7. Whirl-leaved Solo- 
mon's Seal. 


106 Spider- 
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tos Stideravort. 
1 Common Spuderyort. 
Savoy 
3 Branching 
4 Virginian Blue 
5 Virginian White Spi- 
derwort. 
i 07 Spurge. 
1 Wood Spurge 
2 Striped Wood 
3 Coral ſtalked 
4 Gromwell-leaved 
5 Leis Gromwellleaved 
6 Wood Spurge 
108 Stonecrop. 
1 Stonecrop or Wall 
Pepper 


2 Large- flows ered Stone- 


crop. , 
109 Sunflonver. 

1 Single perennial Son- 
flower 

2 Double perennial 

3 Tall Virginian 

4 Ten-petaled Cana» 
dian .' 

5 Oppoſite leaved 

6 Giant | 

7 Baſtard Sunflbwee 
110 Swalloaauort. 

1 Common: Swallow- 
wort 

2 Purple 

3 Toadſlax- leaved 

4 Black Swallow wort 


III Thrift, 
1 Purple Thrift 
2 White 


3 Broad- leaved 
4 Mountain "Thrift 
112 T7 hroatwart. 
1 Blue Mountain Throat- 
wort 
2 Leſs 
3 Leſs White 
4 Giant 


5 White Giant 


6 Great Blue 
7 Great White 
8 Great Double Blue 
9 Great Double White 
Throatwort 
113 Tickſeed. 
1 White Tickſeed 
2 Alternate -· leaved 
3 Long - leaved 
4 Three-leaved 
5 Whirl-teaved Tickſeed. 
114 Toadflax. | 
1 Common Toadflax 
2 Geniſta- leaved Toad- - 
flax. 
115 7. "ir Lav. 
1 True Love or One Berry 
2 Upright True Love. 
„2 16 V alerian. | 
1 Marſh Valerian 
2 Mountain. 27 
117 Pervain. 
1 Common Vervain 
2 Spear-leaved 
3 Tall Vervain. 
118 Veronica or Speed 
well. 
1 Auſtrian Veronica 
2 Needle-leaved 


3 Blue 
4 Welſh 
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4 Welſh 
5 Hoary-leaved 
6 Long-leaved 
7 Sea 
8 White Sea 
9 Fleſh-coloured 
10 Mountain 
11 Siberian 
12 Spiked-flowered 
13 Narrow-leaved 
14 Germander-leaved 
15 Virginian 
16 Fleſh-coloured Virgi- 
nian Speedwell, 
119 Violet. 
1 Single Violet 
2 Double 
3 Double White 
4 Striped-leaved 
© 'Fwo- flowered 
Canadian 
7 Hairy 
8 Yellow 
9 Mutable 
10 Mountaia 
11 Palmated 
12 Marſh Violet. 


120 Vipers Bag. 


1 Viper's B os 
2 Reg * 
3 Italian 


4 White Italian Viper's 
Bugloſs. 
121 Wake Robin or Arum. 
1 Broad-leaved Wake Ro- 
bin 
2 Striped Proad-leaved 
3 [talian 
4 Spotted 
'T hree-leaved Arum. 
122 Willow Herb, or 
French Willow. 
1 French Willow 
2 White French 
3 Broad- leaved 
4 Hairy 
5 Striped-leaved Hairy 


6 Branching French Wil. 


* 23 Wolf r-bane. 
1 Wholſome Wolf's-bane 
2 White 
3 Early Blue 
4 White Oriental 


5 Fennel-leaved 


6 Variegated 


7 American Wolf's-bane, 


1 24 H mood. 

1 Lavender-leaved Worm- 
wood 

2 Roman 

3 Sea Worm wood. 


CH AP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


BuLBous and T UBEROUS-ROOTED FLownes, 


With the Times of Planting and taking up of the 


Roots. 
1 Aconite. \ 2 Purple 
1 Yellow Winter Aconite. 3 Pale Purple 
2 Amaryllis. 4 White 
1 Yellow Spring Ama- 5 Yellow 
ryllis 6 Pale Yellow 


2 Yellow Autumnal 
3 Belladonna Amaryllis, 
3 Anemone. 
1 Single Anemone 
2 Double Anemone. 
In the Catalogues of the 
# loriſts, above 200 va- 
rieties may be found. 
4 Bulbecodium. 
I Spaniſh Spring Bulbo- 
codium. 
| 5 Colchicum, 
Purple Colchicum 
2 White . 
3 Striped 
4 Double Purple 
5 Double White 
6 Double Striped Colchi- 
cum. 
6 Cornflag, 
1 Purple Cornflag 
2 Fleth- coloured - 
3 White Cornflag. 
7 Crocus. 
I Purple. ſtriped Scotch 
Crocus 


7 Black- ſtriped Yellow 
Crocas, and ſome 
other Varieties. ' 

1 Purple Autumnal Cro- 
cus 

2 Blue 

3 * wa Autumnal Cro« 


8 1 Imperial. 
1 Crown Imperial 
2 Double 
3 Broad-leaved 
4 Yellow 
5 Pale: Yellow. 
6 Yellow-ſtriped 
7 Large-flowering 
8 Double Yellow 
9g Double Red 
10 Red 
11 Triple 
12 Silver-ſtriped-leaved. | 
13 Gold-ſtriped-leaved 
Crown Imperial. 
g Cyclamen. 
1 Perſian Cyclamen 
2 Spring 
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2 Spring 
3 Kae Jo Cyclamen, 
10 Daffodil. | 
1 Wild Engliſh Daffodil 
2 Pouble 
3 Tradeſcant's 
4 Yellow and White Daf- 
fodil. 
11 Fritillary. 
1 Fritillary. f 
In the Vlorift's Citalofiue 
above 40 varieties, 
12 Garlie. 
1 Dwarf Moly or Garlic 
2 Yellow Moly, 
: 13 Hyacinth, 
1 Blue Grape Hyacinth 
- 2 White Grape 
3 Greater Grape 
4 Blue Feathered 
Muſk ' 
Blue Engliſh or Hare- 
bell 
7 White Engliſh 
8 White Oriental 
9 Blue Oriental 
10 Yellow Oriental 
11 Red rar oi Hy a= 
cinth; 1-101. 0 0 
In theFlorites Catalogte 


above 600 varieties of 


the Oriental Hyacinth. 
12 Byzantine Starry or 


Squill bY 


13 White Starry 

14 Blue Starry 

15 White Peruvian 

16 Blue Peruvian my 
einth 


17 Italian Blue ſpiked 
18 Autumnal Starry Hy. 
acinth or Squill. 

14 Fenquil. 
1 Single Jonquil 
2 Double Jonquil, 
15 Iris. 
+ Parſian Iris 
2 Bulbous-rooted Iriſes 
In the Florift's Catalogue 
above go varieties. 
16 Lily, or Martagon, 
1 White Lily 
2 Striped leaved White 
3 Spotted-leaved White 
4 Double White 
5 Purple-ſttped-flower- 
ed White Lily 
6 Orange Lily 


7 Balbiferous Orange 


8 Narrow-leaved Bulbi- 
ferous 
9 Double Bulbiferous 
10 Striped leaved Bulbi- 
ferous 
11 Canadian Martagon 
12 Chaleedonian Scarlet 
Martagon | 
13 Martagon 
14 2 Martagon 
I 15 P55 mperial Martagon 
hiladelphian 
17 Pompony Martagon 
18 Superb Canadian Mar- 
tagon. | 
17 Narciſſus. 
1 Single White Narciſſus 
2 Semidouble 
3 Double 


* V.: N. 
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4 Two-coloured 
5 Hoop Petticoat 
6 Leſs Winter 
7 Muſk | 
8 Sweet · ſcented 
9 Purple-cupped 
10 Poetic: Narciſſus, - | 
18 Pancratium or Sea Daf- 
 --fedil. | 
1 Sea Daffodil, 
19. Polyanthus Narciſ/us. 
1 White Polyanthns-Nar- 
ciſſus . | 
2 Yellow A 
3 Ycilow and White Po- 
lyanthus-Narcifſus. 
In the Floriſt's Catalogue 
#bove 100. varieties, 
20 Ranunculus. 
1 Scarlet Ranunculus- 
2 Perſian Ranunculus. 
In the Floriſt's Catalogue 
above 1100 varieties. 
21 Sihyrinchiam. 
1 Narrow-leaved Siſy rin- 
chium 


2 Bermudian Siſyrinchi- 
um. 
22 Snowdrop, 
1 Single Snowdrop 
2 Double 
3 Great Spring 
4 Great Summer. 
23 Star of Bethlehem. 
1 Large Starof Bethlehem 
2 Green and white flow- 
ered 
3 Umbellated _ 
4 Yellow Star of Beth- 
lehem, | 
105 24 T ubere/e. 
1 Single Tuberoſe 
2 Double | 
3 Gold-ſtriped-leave 
Tuberoſe. 
25 Tulip, 
1 Wild Yellow Tulip 
2 Early Tulips 
3 Late Tulips, 


In the Floriſt's Catalogue 


above 600 varieties, 


MONTHLY DIRECTIONS 


For planting and taking up of the Roots, with the 
Time of each Flowering, 


F lowering in Tan. and Feb. 
Yellow Winter Aconite 
Single Snowdrop 
Double Snowdrop 
Crocuſes. 

15 be planted in Sept, 

7 he Ofets in Aug. 

Taken up in April, 


Flexwering in February and 
March. 
Perſian Tris 
Starry Hyacinth 
Spring Cyclamen. 
fo be planted in Sept. 
7 he Offsets in Aug. 
7 aken up in May. 


Flow:ring | 
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Flowering in March and 
April. | 

Bizantine Starry Hyacinth 
Perſian Cyclamen 
Daffodils 
Great Spring Snowdrop 
Early Tulips. 

To be planted in Sept. 

The Offiets in Aug. 

Taken up in Tune, 


Flowering in April and 


9. 

Blue Engliſh Hyacinth 
White knghſh Hyacinth 
Muſk Hyacinth 
Oriental Hyacinths 
Yellow Amaryllis 
G1ape Hyacinth 
Greater Grape Hyacinth 
Blue Feathered Hyacinth 
Italian Blue-ſpiked Squill 
Yellow Spring Amaryllis 
Jonquil 
Narciſſus | 
Polyanthus-Narciſſus 
Anemonies 
Scarlet Ranunculus 
Perſlan Ranunculuſes 
Fritillaries 
Crown Imperials. 

To be planied in Sept. 

Tre Ofjicts in Aug. 

Taken uf in Tune. 


Flowering in May and Tune. 
Peruvian Hyacinth 
Cornflug 
Great Summer Snowdrop 


Late Tulips 

Bulbous Irifes 

Star of Bethlehem 

White Lilies, 
To be planted is Sept. 
T he Offiets in Aug. 
Taken up in July. 


Flowering in June and 


| uly. 
Large-ſpiked Star of 
Bethlehem 
Orange Lilies. 
To be planted in Sept. 
T he Offiets in Aug. 
Taken up in June. 


Flowering in July and 
uguſt. 
Scarlet Martagons. 
To be planted in Sept. 
The Offeets in Aug. 
T aken up in Fune. 


Flowering in Aug. and Sept, 
Canadian Martagon 
Mountain Saffron or Bul- 
bocodi um. 
To be planted in Aug. 
The Offeets in July. 
Taken up in May. 


Flowering in Sept. and Of. 
Autumnal Starry Hya- 
cinth 

Guernſey Lily 

Colchicums 

Saftron 

Autumnal Crocus 
Autum- 


> > 


( 
To be planted in Aug. 
The Offets in Fuly, 
Taken up in May, 


Autumnal Cyclamen 

Belladonna Lily 

Sea Daffodil 

Autumnal Yellow Nar- 
ciſſus or Amaryllis, 


General Directions for taking up and planting of Bulbous 
9044. - 

No Roots to be taken up until the Leaves are quite 
withered, then carefully cleaned from the earth, and 
laid on boards or ſhelves in a ſhady place till dry, and 


kept till planted in an airy dry room, but never to be 
put in earthen pots. 


GC: HA Ps IX, 
SEEDS, PLANTS and ROOTS, 


FOR THE 


Improving of Land, for ManufaQures, Feeding of 
Cattle, &c. and the particular Uſes of each Sort, 


| Barley. Turnep-rooted 
Spring Barley Cabbage-Turnep, 
Sprat or Battledore For feeding of Cattle. 
Long- eared | 
Siberian Canary-Grafſs, 

For Malt, Poultry and Canary Seed, for Bird. 
Bread. Carrot. 


Bean. 


Horſe-Bean, for ler ſet. 


Buckawheat. 
'Buckwheat or Brank, for 
ploauing in green and for 
Peouttry. 


Ca3bage. 
White Scotch Cabbage 
American — 
Anjou 


Orange, or Sandwich 
Carrot 
For Horſes, Cattle and 
Dogs. 
Clover. 
Dutch or Red 
Hop . 
White Dutch or Honey- 
ſuckle Graſs 
For Horſes, Caitle and 
Hay. 
Cole 


. 


Cole ſced. 
Cole ſeed, for Oil, and the 
Cakes for fattening Caitle. 


Flax. 
Flax or Linſeed, 


For the Seed or making of 


Linen, 


Furze. 
3 M hins or Gorſe 


Green for Horſes, auben 


ary, for burning. 
H mp. 


Hemp-ſeed, for the Seed, 


and for making 05 Linen 
and Ropes." 


Indian Corn or Ma ge. 
Yellow Indian Corn 
White | 

For Pigs and Poultry. 


_ Lucern-Grajs. 
Lucern-Graſs, fer Horſes 
and Cows, cut green. 


Madaer. 
Madder Roots, for Dying. 


Macuſced. 
May ſeed, fer Birds. 


Millet. 
Millet ſeed, for Puddings. 


Oats. 
White Oats 
Black 


Red 

Naked. 

Fer Bread, | Horſes and 
Poultry, ＋ ln 


Parky: 
Parſley, for Sheep. 


 Parjnep. 
Long-rooted Parſnep 
For Cattle and ria 


; Pes. 
— Pea, for Pigs. 


Potatoe. 
Cluſtered American 
Fer Pigs. 


EKape. 
Rape · ſced, 5. Oil, ard 
Cakes for feeding of Cattle, 


Be. 
Winter Rye 
Summer, for Bread, and 
far feeding of Sheep at 
Spring. 


Rye or Ray-gro/s. 
Rye graſs, for Her es, 
Catile, and for Hay. 


 Sofloweror Baſtard Safjron 


Samlower, fer Dyers. 


Saintfoins 
Saintfoin, for Hor/es, Cat- 
tle, and for Hay. 


'T arcs 


8 
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Fares. 
Spring Tares. 
Winter Tares. 
Lentil. | 
For Horſes, cut greens the 
Seed, for Pidgeons. 


Teaſel. 
Teaſel, for Clothiers for 
raiſing of the Nap on 
C lot 5. 


Ti mot hy- gra ſi. 
Timothy-graſs, for Hor/es 
and Cattle, on moift ground. 


Trefoi 2 raſs . 
Trefoil-graſs. 
Strawberry-Trefoil, 


Hop Trefoil, or Noneſuch. 


For Horſes and Cattle or 
Paſture- ground. : 


T urnep. 
Green-topped Turnep. 
Whiter-topped, 

For Cows and Sheep in 
Winter, 


J. etch. 
Chickling Vetch. 
For Horſes, cut greens 
The Seed for Pigeons. 


Weld. 


_» Waad. - 
Woad. F or Dyer fo. 


Wheat. 
Spring or Summer Wheat, 
Winter. | 
Poland. 
White-coned, 
Red-coned. - 
Grey Pollardor Duck-bill, 
Siberian Wheat, or Barley. 
For Flower and Bread. 


OwmiTTED. 
Burnet. 
Burnet. 
For Honſes, Cowsand Hay, 
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CH A P. X. ; 

Hardy Greenhouſe and other Exotic Plants, which ; 
may be planted in the open ground, againſt a ſouth . 


wall, covered with matts in Winter, and their ronts 
with tan or long litter, and then will hot be de- | 
ſtroyed except in very ſevere froſts. | 


Bay-tree 

—Þlue-berried Carolinian 

Boxthorn . — 

— African 

Broom 

— Starry 

— Montpellier 

Cedar- tree 

— Goa 

Campanula 

—aàAmerican 

Fig 

Indian 

Heath 

— Many-flowered 

Mediterranean 

—Three-flou ered African 

Jeſſamin- tree 

— Catalonian 

Laurel (Alexandrian) 

— Broz2d-leaved 

—Broad-leaved Butcher's 
Broom 

Magnolia 

ds mall-leaved 

— Blue Deciduous 

Umbrella 

Evergreen Laurel: leav- 
ed 


Myrtle | 
— Broad-leaved Roman 
—Double-flowering 

— Portogal ſharp- pointed 
— Upright kahan | 
Oleander 

— Red 

— White 

Olive-tree 

— Roſe-leaved 

— Provence 

— Spaniſh 
Piltacia-Nut-tree 

—- Piitacia-Nut«tree 
Pomegranate-tree 

— Common 

— Dwarf 

— Double Dwarf 
Ragwort 

—Sea Ragwort 

Sophora 

—Small-leaved Otaheite 
Roſe-tree 

— Chineſ: 

Roſemary 

— Silver-leaved 
Storax=-tree 

— Gum Storax 
Strawberry-tree, or 

— Arbutus 
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Tea- tree Winter -Berry 7 

— Green Chineſe Smooth 

— Bohea Chineſe Winter-Cherry 

Trefoil (Bird's-foot) — Winter-Cherry 

— Tall Hairy _ Wormwood 

— Sea —Lavender-leave 

— Upnght Yucca | 

Turpentine-tree —Aloe-leaved . 

— 1 urpentine, or Tere- — Virginian Thread-leav- 
buith-tree p ed | 

—Three-leaved — Adam's Needle 


This -method of planting Hardy Greenhouſe or 
other Exotic Plants, is as yet practiſed, but in very 
few Gardens; it cauſes the Plants to appear in greater 
vigour and beauty, and many will produce both 
flowers and fruit, which they will not do, when con- 
fined in puts in a Greenhoule, / 


An improved Poſition and Plan of a Kitchen- Garden. 


When a Kitchen-Garden is firſt laid out and incloſed 
with walls, the general method has been, to form,it 
ſquare, and the four fides to correſpond exactly with 
the four quarters of the compaſs, according to the 
plan in page 48; by which means there is a great ex- 
ception to two of the ſides; the ſouth ſide being vio- 
lently hot, and cauſes many Peach and Nectarine- 
trees to die, eſpecially if on a dry foil, whilſt the op- 

ſite North-wall is ſo. much the reverſe, that none 

ut the inferior fruits will ripen on that. | 


P 2 IP The 
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The method of remedying of theſe defects is very 
eaſy, by juſt reverſing of the poſition and letting the 
line of North and South run directly acroſs the garden 
according to the following Plan, - 


N 


* 
* 


By this ſmall alteration many advantages are gained, 
half of the walls is warm enough for the beſt ſort of 
fruits, as Peaches, Nectarines, and Early Cherries ; 
the corner fronting the ſouth will ripen many valuable 
Grapes, and is particularly convenient for early crops ; 
and the other half of the walls is much preferable to 
a wall exactly North, for Apricots, Plums, Pears, 
Cherries, Ke. | # | £ | 


INDEX 
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Rea Their Varieties, 307. 
— — — Their culture, 309. 


' Acorns. To plant them, 96. 


| —— To gather them, 2 


3 
Acre, Nomber of trees to be planted on one, 11, 16. 19. 
»— Number of rods, feet, &c. in one acre, 44˙ 
Adonis Flower. Their varieties, 293. 297. 
— 'Their culture, 293. 297. 
African Marygolds. Varienes and culture, 292: 
- Agrimony. Its varieties and culture, 297. 
Alaternus, Their culture, 111. 257. 
Aliſanders; Their culture, 87, 102. 
Almond- trees. To raiſe them, 52. 
Jo plant them, 55. 59: 61. 
—— Dwarf, to plant the 
Alkekengi. Varieties and alture, 293. 
Amaranths. Varieties, 291. 293. oy 
—— Their culture, 78. 94. 110. 133. 165+ 175» 198, 
Amaryllis, Varieties and culture, 307. 
American Trees and Shrubs. Their culture, 112. 
178. 203. 260. | 
Anemonies. Varieties, 297. 307, WTI 
To plant them, 76. 94. 239. 258. C 
Io cover them, 76. 131. ©: Bade * — 
— To take them up, 197. f 


— To ſow them, 223. | 7 {\$budA 
Angelica. Sow it, 87. 215. _ * 
Anjou Cabbage. See Cabbage. 
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Annual Flowers. (Tender) Varieties, 291, 292. 
Prepare hot-beds for them, 78. 
— — ws 94. 110. 131. 
——— Tranſplant them, 1 IGG, 178. 198. 
— _ their ſeed, + % 9 | 5 * 
—— (Hardy) Varieties, 293. 298. 
Sow them, 79. 93. 109. 131. 156. 222. 239. 
Gather their ſeed, 223. 
Ants. To deſtroy them, 196. 219. 235. 
Apple- trees. Proper ſtocks for them, 52. | 
To plant them, 55. 58. 64. 72. 254. 266. 
To graft them, 91. ee 
To prune them, 73. 24. 266. 
To gather and preſerve the fruit, 254. 
Apricot- trees. To raiſe them, 52. 
To plant them, 59. 61. 72. 254+ 266. 
— — To cover the bloſſoms, 106. | 
To thin the fruit, 126. 127. 181. 173. 
To prune them, 73. 89. 106. 173. 253. 266. 
Arbor Vite. Their culture, 112. 160. 181. 203. 
241. 257» XY 
Arbutus. Their culture, 112. 160. 181. 203. 241+ 
28 81 N | TO | " 
Aromatic Herbs. Their culture, 104. 121. 170. 250. 
-——-— Gather tor drying, 171. 190. 
Artichokes, Their culture, 103. 123. 191. 264. 
Aſarabacca. Varieties and culture, 297. 
Aſh-trees. Expence of railing them, 8.— 10. 
— Prices in nurſeries, 15. v 
Method of railing them, 8. 21. 115. 260. 270. 
——- Gather their keys or ſeed, 259. 
Aſparagus. Forced, 71. 87. 104. 274. 
Sow it, 102. | 
——— Plant it, 87. 102. 120. 
A Weed it, &c. 104. 171. 215. 249. 
To produce it in Autumn, 190. 25 1. 264. 
Aſphodel. Varieties and culture, 297. 
Aſters. Varieties and culture, 297. 94. 109. 238. 
— Cbineſe. Varieties and culture, 292. 94. 110. 133+ 


| ( 9 J 
— tory 76. 77. 79. 925 125 412235 


156. 97+ 221. 222+ 240. — 
Autamnel Bul Their: varieties, 310. 2 


———- Their culture, 156. 310. TR. 


Azaleas. Their culture, 2 


Balm, 104. gee Aromatic Herbs | 

Balm, Moldavian, 293. | 27 

Balm of Gilead, 133. ate 

Balſams. Varieties, 291. 

Their culture, See Tender Annuate 

Barrenwort, 298. 

Barley. Varieties and aſes, 311. 

Baſil, 104. 

Batchelor's Buttons. Varieties, 298. 

Their cukure. See Perennial N 

Bay- trees, 113. 

Beans. Varieties, 282. 

——— Their culture, 69. 70. 85. 104. 120. 122. 123. 
142. 165. 250. 

.Bean-Caper, 298. 

Bears-Breech, 298. 

Beech- tree. Expence of railing, 8.—10. 

—— — Prices in nurſeries, 12. | 

—- Method of raifing, 22. 96. 1: 1 | 

lime of gathering the Malt, 243, 299 

Beets. Their varieties, 284. 

—— Their culture, 87, 169. 263. 

Bee-Larkſpur, 296. 

Belvidere, 293. 

Berberry- tree. Their culture, 60. 

Betony, 298. 

Biennial Flowers. Varieties, 295. 

Sow them, 110. 130. | 

= pens them, 130. 168. 222. 238. 
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Boorcole. Varieties, a FARE 
—— — Its general culture, 167. 
3 — 8c it, 168, 1 
— — Tranſplant it, and wk i up, 168, 210-235, 
Borage, 87. 104. 284. 298. 
Borders for Flowers and Shrubs, 93. 


For Fruit-trees, 194. 218. 

Box. Plant it, 93. 133. 239. 

——- Cut it, 176. 200. 

Broccoli. Varieties, 284. | 

To ſow it, 104. 149. 167. 

— Prick it out, 167. 186. 208. 232. 

To plant it, 186. 208. 232. 249- 

Broom, 113. 

Bruſſels Sprouts. See Boorcole. g 

Buckwheat. Its uſes, 311. and for feeding of pigs. 

Budding of trees, 153. 173. 194. 218. * 

Bugloſs, 104. 298. 

Bulbous Roots. (A general Catalogue) 9 

—— Monthly directions for en ow 1 raking 
them up, 309.— 311. 

————— Their culture, 76. 77. 154+ 176. 199. 239. 


256. 258. 
—— Seedlings, 199. 223. 239. 
——— Autumnal, 156. 223. 


Bulbocodium. Varieties and culture, 307. 310. 

Burnet, 104. 298. a 

Cabbages. Varieties and uſes, 284. 311. 

—— Early. Their culture, 86. 121. 149. 207. 233. 248. 

— Late. Their culture, 102. 143. 168. 192. 210. 

— Red. Their culture, 104. 168. 192.210. 233+ 250» 

A crop at firlt planting an Orchard; N. 

——— Plant out for ſeed, 50. x 

—— White Scotch for Cattle, 168. 233. 250. 

— Anjou. leis cx.curc, 168. 230. ad rag 

— Bruffels, 69. 2322 

Cabbage. Turneps and Turnep-rogted. Their wy 
ture, 144- 169. 230. 250. 1 

Camomile, 94. 101 0 
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Campanulas, Their Varieties, 296. 299, 
——— Their culture. See Perennials. 
Campions, 298. For culture, See Perennials. 
Canary-Seed, 311. 
Candy-tuſt, 293. 
Canterbury Bells, 295. 
Capſicums, 292. 105. 123. 1 
Cardinals Flowers, 298. 
Carnations. Varieties, 296. 
—— Their culture, 76. 93. 110. 133 155. 196 178. 

198. 222. 257. 
Carrots. 238 285. 311. 
To ow, 6 88. 86. 123. 1 230. 240. 
Plant out for Seed, a; en 
Hoe them, 121. 144. 1 190. 249. 
——— Preſerve them in ſand, = Fe: ty 
Cart, Watering-tub and Roller united, 177. 
Catchfly, 2 
Caterpilier-Trefoll, 203» 
Caterpillers, 70. 122. 125+ 151173. 181,10, 330. 
Cauliflowers, Their Varieties, 28 5. 
General culture, 210.314. 
— Expence and value of an Acre, 213. 214 
Their culture, 70-71. 85. 87. 102, 103+ 121• 
143. 231. 248. 263. 
heir culture for Autumn N 149 · 


170. 187. 208. 213. - bs 
Their prices Vo Xa 


Cedars of Lebanon and Virgin 

-———- Their culture, 111. 112. 

Celery, and Celeriac, 285, To ſow it, 86. 102. | 

Prick it out, 122. 189. | 

—— Tranſplant it for blanching, 143. 167. 189. 
215. 232. 

— Faith. it up, 215. 232. 248. 264. 

Cephalanthus. beir culture, 113. 

Chardons, Their culture, 285. 102. 231. 

Chelone, 298. 

Cherry- trees. To raiſe them, 53. 91. 218. 


To plant them, 55. 59. 61, 
—— To prune and 82 em, 150. 174» 194+ 255 
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Cherry-trees, To produce fruit in pots, 62. 
Chervil, 285. 104+ | 
Cheſnut- trees. Expence of raiſing them, 8.— 10. 
— - 3 in > nurſeries, 122 

ethod of raiſing, 23. 24. 96. 259. 
Chineſe Aſters. Varieties aa 232 "A 94+ 131» 
Chineſe Pinks. Varieties and culture, 292. 94. 131. 
Chionanthus. Its culture, 112» 
Chriſtmas Roſe, 298. — 
Chryſanthemum, Varieties and culture, 292. 110. 257. 
Ciſtus or Rock-Roſe. ' heir culture, 112. 
Cives, 285. 
Clary. Varieties, and culture, 285. 295. 299. 104. 
Clethra. Their culture, 112. 
Clover, a5 +4 
Clumps of Timber-trees in corners of incloſures, 3. 
Cockscomb Amaranth. See Amaranth, 
Colchicum, 307. 156. 238. 
Coleſeed, 312. 

olewant, . 285. 189. 209. 231» 

oltsfoot, 299. {893195280 A | 
Columbine. Varieties and culture, 296. 94. 110. 
Compoſts, Turn them, 78, 223. 
Convolvylus. Varietics:and cukure, 293. 93. 
Cornbottle, 293. 93. en 
Corvllegs.:y0pe - 
Corn-Sallad, 285, * a 
Sele, g, +, + ** Ya 
Cranes-bill. Varieties 299. For culture, fee Perennials. 
Creſs, 285. 71. 86. 104. 142. 233. 249. 265. 
Crocus, Varieties and culture, 307. 176. 239. 258. 
Crops. Table to calculate crops, 18. 
Crowfoot, 299. 

Crown Imperial. Varieties and culture, 307. 198. 223» 
Cucumber. Varieties, 285. 
Culture on hot-beds, 71. 84. $6. 88. 101. 121.145 · 


Under Bell and Hand-Glaſſes, 105. 123. 145+ 192” 


—— In the open ground, 145, 165: 167. 188. 209. 
— Againſt walls for ſeed, 146. 166. 192. 233+ 
—— Black ſlies on them deſtroyed, 149. a 


elner . 
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*Cucumbers. Value of an Acre, 214. 
Cucumber (ſpurting) 293. 
Currant-trees. Diſtance ot planting them, 59. 60. 253. 
— prune them, 73. 
. Plant Cuttings, 89. 236. 
To retard their ripening, 193. 
Cyclamen, 307. 
Cypreſs. Their culture, 113. 
Cytiſus. Their culture, 111. 
D. 
Daffodil. Varieties and culture, 306. 305. 66. 50. 
Daily, 299. 94 


Deſert. Fruit- trees to be produced growing in one, 62. 
Dill, 286. 


Diſbud Fruit- trees, 150. 

Dogbery, 

Dogſbane, 1 | 

Pes 58 th Vio — A . 

dove, all * 

Dragons 

Drains, 90. 

Dropwort, 299. 

Ducksfoot, 299. 

Dung. To be carried in Winter, 68. 

Dutch Hoes. Proper for a Shrubbery, r 

Dwarf Fruit-trees. Diſtance for planting t * 59 . Go. 
To grow in pots, 62. 

——-— Diſbudding them, 151. 

—— Pruning them, 254. 


E. 
Earwigs. Deſtroy them, 198. 
Egg-plant. Varieties and culture, 291. 
Elin- trees. Expence of railing, 8.— 10. 
—-—— Prices in nurſeries, 12. 
Method of railing,” 25.—28. 96. 97- 115. 161, 
181. 226. 243. 244. 260. | 
- Graſting, 96. 203. 


* 


a ayering, 96. 116. 
Endive. Plant out for ſeed, 70. 105» 
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Endive, Varieties, 286. 
— sow It, 104. 160. 186, N 
— Tranſplant for Blanching, 166, 209. 232. 
—— [ts general culture, 186, 
—-- Blanching it, 209. 248, 
Eſchalot, 86. 188. 286, 
Eſpaliers. Repair them, 74. 89. 
Eſpalier Fruit trees. Diſtance of planting them, 59 
——--- Formed from Old Standards, 64. 
—— Pruning them, 89. 153. 194. 195. 254. 
Eternal- flower, or Everlaſting, 299. | 
Evergreens. Tranſplant them, 111. 132. 200. 241.257. 
— Lay them, 157. 
— — Clip them, 176. 200. 223, 
— 8c them, 132. 


F 

Fences. Repair them, 80. To raiſe them, 36. 

Feuncl, 104. 215. 286, 

Feverfew, 300 

Fig- trees. Their culture, 106. 266. 

— —— Quantity of walling for each, 61. 

— Pruning and nailing, 172. 194. 219. 254. 

Figwort, zoo. 5 

Filbert, 55. 

Finochio, 104. 121. 145+ 215. 286. 

Fir- trees. Dames of raiſing, 8.— 10. 

— Prices in Nurſeries, 13. 

Method of raiſing, 28. 136. 160. 182. 260. 

———Tranſplanting, 136. 203. 260. 

—— Gathering the cones, 259. 

Flag, zoo. 

Flax, 312. 296. 

Flies on Cucwnbers deſtroyed, 149. 

Flowers in Beds. Their management, 78. 92. 111. 
121. 154 

en 00 General Catalogue of them, 2914 
—295. 

— — Biennial, ditto, 295. 

— — Perennial, ditto, 296. 306. 

—— hulbous, ditto, 30.—311. 


* - 
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Flow ering- Shrubs. Their e 79 93. 155. 241.2 STe 

Foxglove, 300. 

Fraxinella, 296. 

French, or Kidney Beans. Varieties, 286. , 

— — Their culture, 104. 120. 142. 165. 190. 

French Honeyſuckles, 295. 94. 

French Marygolds, 292. For 1 culture, ſeo Annuals, 

Fritillary, 308. 

Fruit produced in each month. See each month. 

Fruit. To gather it properly, 234. 266. 

Fruit-Room. Deſcription of one, 24. | 

Fruit- trees. 4" 5 of planting them, 54. 59. 

Planting, 106. 124. 254. 

——— Cover them n in bloom, 106. 

— Grafting them, 106. 

Pruning and nailing them, 73, 89. 151, 193+ 
218. 254 

— Man them when blightss, 125, 196, 235" 
In pots, 62, - 

Fumatory, 300. 

Furze, 312. 


G. 
Garlic. Varieties and culture, 86, 188. 286. 300. 308, 
Gentian. Gentianella, Varieties, 300. 
Globe Amaranth, 291. See Amaranth, 
Globe Thiſtle. 295. 


Goats Rue, 

Golden Locks, þ 300 94.7 

Golden Rod, 

Gooſeberry. Diſtance of planting chem, 59 · "wy 

Io prune and * 55 255 73. 10%. 266. 

— Plant Cuttings, 89. 2 

Gourds. Sow them, 126 Plaut them out. 143» 

Grafts. Prepare them, 74. 

Grafting, 90, 106. 108, 126. 153, 

Grapes. To put them in bags, 236. 

To accelerate their ripening, 236. 

To gather and preſerve them, 254. 

Graſs-Walks. Buſh- ——_— and weed them, 95.13 3. 
177. 240, 

m—Ly them, 93. 109. 1130s 


Q 
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—— Repair them by ſeed of Poa-Graſs, 130. 177, 
— Keeping in order, 157. 223. 240. 238. 
Gravel-Walks. Their management, 95. log. 130. 

177. 223. 240. 258. a : | 
Greek Valerian, 301. 
Greenhouſe Plants, hardy enough to be planted abroad, 
Their management, 113. 128. 132. 155. 
176. 200. Varieties, 314. 
To be covered before Winter, 269. 
Gum-Storax-tree, Its colture, 112. 

a 

Hawkweed, 296. 30. 
Haws. Gather and ſow them, 243. 259. 270. 
Weed them, 97. | * 
Hedges. See Quick. 
Hedge-hog Trefoil, 293. 
'Hellebore, 301. 
Hemp, 312. . 
Hemp Agrimony, 
Hepatica, 
Herb-Bennet, 301. For their culture, ſee 
Herb-Chriſtopher, Perennial Flowers. 
Herb Paris, "0 a 
'Hog's-dung, Apply it to blighted Trees, 125. 196. 
Hollies. Their Prices in Nurſeries and culture, 15. 111. 
Hiollyhock, 296. | 
H-neiiy, 295+ | | 
Honeytuckles. Their culture, 79, 241. 257. 
Hor.eywort, 293. 
Hcrabeams. Iheir Prices in Nurſeries, 12. 
x xpence in raiſing them, 8.— 10. 
Horſe-Cheſnut- tree. Expence of raifing, 8.— 10. 
—— -- Prices in Nurſerics, 14. 
—— Method of railing, 26. 137. 
Horſe-Cheſnuts. Gathering and planting, 260. 270. 
Hor ſe Radiſh, To plant, 786. 87. | | 


Hot-beds For Melons and Cucumbers, 85. 101. 123. 


—--— For Flowers, 78. 94. 110. 

Houſeleeks, 301. 

Humble lant, 291. 

Hyacinths. Varteties, 38. 

Cover the beds, 76. 111. 131. 154. 


of 1:11 rt! ; 
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W. 
Hyacinths. Take them up, 156. 175. 


Plant them, 239. 258. 
Hy ſſop, 286. ey; 
1.&}, 


- 


Ice-Plant, 291. ; bn 
Jeruſalem Artichoke. Their culture, 87. 286. 
Jeſſamines. To plant them, 79. 129+ | 

— —- Budding them, 200. Plant Cuttings, 241. 257» 
Nex. Their culture, 11 eta TIRE 
Indian Corn, 293. 312 | 

Inſects. To deſtroy them, 1 53: 187. 196. 235. 
aN Their culture, 308. 239. 288. 

ris. . 'T heir culture, 308. Hl 

Perſian, Their culture,” 78. 


Itea, ALL 
Judas tree, þ The culture, 111.—113. 
uniper, | 4.0% 63-3 
Jumpe * 
Kalmia. Their culture, 112. 
Ketmia, 293. | | - : 
Kitchen-Garden, Directions for forming one, 39.—42 


Manner of laying out of one, 45.— 48. 


Quantity of ground neceſſary for the reſpective 
crops, 49. * 

An improved poſition of one, 316. 

Laburnum, 79. Ni 

Ladies-Bedſtraw, 1 

Ladies-Mantle, 

Ladies- Slipper, nn 

Ladies-Smock, Rn | 

Larch-trees, Expence of raiſing them, 8.—10. 

Prices in Nurſeries, 13. F 

Method of raiſng, 28. 111. 136. 203. 226. 
Gather the Cones, 259) / | N 


Larkſpur, 93. 294. 
Lavatera, 294. can 
Lavender, 104. 286. 


Laurels. Their culture, 111. 241. 257» | 


Q 2. 


Plant Cuttings, 257. 
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L.auruſtinus. To plant them, 79. 
To layer them, 257. 

Leaves. Sweep up, 258. 269, 

Leeks. Plant out for ſeed, 70. 105. i 

— Their culture, 86. 103. 121. 144+ 170. 287. 

Leopard's Bane, 302. dhe 

Lettuces, Their Varieties, 287. 


—— Sow them, 69. 85. 102. 144. 166. 188. 209. 230. 


—— Hoe them, &c. 85. 121. 263. 275. 
— Plant them, 87. 144. 170. 188. 209. 230. 248. 
Sow for forcing them, 209. 
Lily. Their Varieties, 308. 
Their culture, 198. 223. 258. | 
Lily of the Valley. Varieties and culture, 223. 302. 
Lime- tree. Expenee of raiſing, 8.— 10. ; 
Prices in Nurſeries, 14. Method of raiſing, 53+ 
— Plant them, 115, 260. 270. | 
— Gather the ſced, 259. 270. 
Lion's-foot, 
Lion's-tail, 
L izard's- tail, 302. 
ILondon- Pride, 
Looſeſtrrfe, 
Love-Apple, 294+ 
: N 312. N 
Lungwort, 392. | 
Lupine, 294: 30% © Sow them, 93. 109. 
Lychnis, 302. 94. 
Lychnidea, 302. 94. 1 


Madder, 312. et 

Madwort, 302. 5 
Maidenhair, 3-2. 

Magnotias. Their culture, 112. 

— — Againſt Walls, 129. 269. 

Mallow, 2994. 8 

Manure. Jo procure Liquid Manure, 42. | 
Maple, or Sycamore-tree. Expence of railing, 8,—-10, 
--—— Prices in Nurſeries, 15. ö 
Marjoram, 104. 287. | 

Martagon, 308. 198. 223. 258. 

Marvel of Peru, 292:ꝑ - * 
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Mary Ids 87. 104. 287. = i Nd 

—Ahrcan and French, 4. 110. 29% f 3 | 10 | 

| iet 

303. 2. | ou 
Maudlin, 39 q-. | | | e 


5 


Mawfeed, : 312. 8 2 ot As 
Meadow-Rue, 2 5 s 
Meadow-ſweet, 503 | v4 
Medlars. . To p ant them, 55. ey 72. e 166 


—— — To, prune them, 73. 


— — To gather and preſerve them, 254+ 
Mselons. Varieties, 287, oþ 


| <———— rn 85. 86. 101. 105. 121. 123» 


143. 145, 
E Bell-glaſſes and Oil- paper, 123. 143+ 


165. 191. 209. 23 
—— Raiſed without bal, Dung or Water, 148. 
166. 192. 


Mechod of deſtroying Spiders on them, 149, 
Mezereons. To plant them, 79. 258. | 
Mice. To deſtroy them, 70. 

Mignonette, 292. 294. 

Mile. Number of Acres in one, 16. 

Milfoil, 303. | 

Millet, 312. | 
Milk-Vetch, 403. e 
Mint, 104. 170, 250. 256. 303. 12 
Money wort, 303. 


Moſs. To deſtroy, 73. 78. 80. 91. 94. 97 
Moth-Mullein, 303. c of 


Mulberry-trees. An improved method of raiſing them, 
59- bo. 

Mulching of trees explained, 127. | 

Muſhrooms; Their culture, 71. 231. 287. 


Muſtard. Sow it, 71. 86. 104. 121. 142. 233+ 249. 265. 


Myrtles, &c, planted againſt walls, 113, 128. 132.155. 
1376. 200. To be covered in Winter, 269. 


N. 
Narciffus. Vatiedes and culture, 308. 176. 239. wo 
Naſturtiums, 93. 102. 294. 


Navelwort, N 
f Neſtarines. "Fee Pex ach-tree, wat 3 
14 Q 7 2 


— — 


| — 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
I 


Ox-eye Daiſy, 296. 
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Nigella, 294. Ri 
Nolana, 292. en * 418 
Nurſery of Timber- trees. Preparing the ground, 19. 
—— Tools neceſſary for one, 20. HY "IH 


— Tranſplanting it, 115. Digging it 260. 
Oo 


- 
: 
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Oak-trees. Expence in raiſing, 8.—10.——Prices in 
| Nurſeries, 14. Method of raiſing, 333 


'Dats, 312. 


Oil-Fapers, 192. G 7 N 5 | 197 2 IJ Fad Gd 
Oleanders and Olive-trees againſt, walls, 113. 229. 
132. 155+ 476. 2001 | 


Onions. Plant them for ſeed, 86. 105. Stake them, 144. 
-— Sow them, 86. 102. 191» 


Hoe and weed them, 121. 144. 169. 249. 
—— Take them up, 188. 


Orchard. Directions for forming one, 50. 


Preparing the ground and planting one, 56. 59. 
"00, 135 254: 266. 270. Reforming an old 
one, 63. rune the trees, 89. 107. 266. 


Palma Chriſti, 292. | 
Pancratium, 309. _ 

Parſley. Varieties, 288. — To ſow, 69. 87. 104. 215. 
—— Hzmburgh. Io ſow, .104. 263. 288. 
Parſneps. Plant out for ſeed, 70. 
>——— Their culture, 87. 105. 121. 288. 312. 
———— Preſerve in ſand, 263. 

Paſque-Flower, 303. 


Peach and Nectarine- trees. To raiſe them, 53. | 


— Quantity of Walling requiſite, 61. / 
— Planting them, 99. 106. 124. 254. 266, 
Io cover the bloſſoms, 106. 


Pruning and nailing, 89. 106. 109. 126. 174. 194+ 


228. 253+ Thinning the Fruit, 173. 195. 
——— To produce them in { ay 62. 


| ——On Dwarfs or Eſpaliers, 60. — Manure them, 


c. when blighted, 73. 123. 153. 235» 
Pear- trees. To raiſe them, $3: To graft them, 91. 106. 
0 plant them and their diſtances, 55. 59. 61. 
90. ICC, 124. 
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mT grand! them, 73.89. 150.153 · Wr 


0 gather and preſerve the fruit; 434. 1 
—— Manure, &c. if blighted, 73. 25. 45. ff 2H 
Peas. Varieties, 288. 312 il 
_ culture, 6g. 70- 0 86. 87. 104 120, 14% | 
16g. 215- INDE 
„ Their culture, 69. 104. 133. 249+ * 
—— Sweet. Varieties, 294. Gather the ſeed, _— 
——To ſow them, 95. 109+ 1314 156. 239%. 
Everlaſting, 296. Sow them, LAG bo folic - 3 
Pennyroyal, 288. 
Peonies. Their varieties, 303. Plant them, 94. 238, 
Pepper-Mint, 287. Plant it, &c. 104. 170. 
Perennial Flowers. General Catalogue of them, 296.— 
306, - Sow them, 110. 131. 
—— Tranſplant them, 94: 109+ 156. 176. 198. 


222. 238. She —Make wade ah _ 
Perry, 50. + 261 


Perficaria, 294. 
Phillyreas. Their SER, 111. 257» 
'Phyfical Herbs, 104. 124+ 170. Gather them, 171. 190. 
— Expence of raiſing, 8.— 10. 
Prices in Nurſeries, 13. | 
— Method of railing, 28.—32. 1 160. 182. 260. 
— Tranſplanting. 136. 203. 260. 
— Gathering the Cones, 259. 
Pinks. Their culture, 94+ 110, 178. 198. 222. 238. 
So them, 133. 156, 
Plane- trees. Prizes in Nurſeries, ſame as Limes. 
Expence in raiſing, 8. — 10. 
Plaintain, 303. 
Plum- trees. To raiſe them, 53. 
To plant them and their diſtances, 55. 59. 60. 254. 
»—Pruviog and nailing, 89. 106. 107. 150. 194. 253» 
Polyanthus. ,. Varieties, 295. 
— Sow the feed, 79.92. 222. 240. Tranſplant them, 197. 
Polyanthus-Narciſſos, 76. 78. 176. zog. 
Plant them, 239. 258. 76. 


Pomegranate- trees, 113. 129. 132. 155» 176. 269. 
Poplar- trees. Prices in Nurſeries, 14. 


Method of 1aifing, 35. 115. 461. 466 
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ale of Lombardy Poplars, 15. 
Poppy, 294- 
Ne: W tete 288: Their culture, 7. 22. 


Take them up, 263. 

Pot-herbs. Their culture, vo. 121. 170, 1. 
—— Gather them, 171» 190. , 

Primroſes, 4+ 222. 303. 

Pruning. dan G, 99. 254. rats: 
3 89. re6: 150. 194. 253. 266. 

— Eſpaliers and Dwarfs, 89. 150. 254. 266. by 
— ZBudded trees, 126. 150. | 
Puccoon, 304. 


Purſlane, 289. Sow it, 72 


Quick. Method of raiſin 92 36.—38. 97. 116. 160. 
226. 243. 259. 2 270.— Hedges, 204. 
Quince-trees. To 2 them, 54. To plant them, 


55. 59. To prune them, 73. 89. 2 4+ 
To gather the fruit, 25 4+ 1 
R. 


Radiſh. Varieties, 289. Their cine, 69. 5 102. 
121. 209. 215. Plant for ſeed, 144. 230. 

Ragged Robin, or Meadow Pink, 94. 304. 

Rampion, 289. Sow it, 87. | 

Ranunculus. Varieties, 304« 309. Plant them, 76. 
94+ 258. Cover them, 77. 131. 154. Take 
them up, 197. To ſow, 223. 240. 

Rape, 289. 312. See Small Sallading. 5 

Raſpberries. To prune them,; 73. 89: 1% plant, 90. 253. 

Reed, 304. 

Rhubarb, 296. 304. See Perenhjals. 

Ridge Ground in Winter, 68. 79. 80. 86, 95. 226. 
249. 259, 271. 

Rocambole, 289. 90. | 

Rocket, 295. 94. 5 

Roller, Water- ak pen Cart vnited, 177. 4 

+ Roſe-Campion, 94: 296. | 

Roſemary, 104. 241. | 

Roſe-trees. Planting, 79. 94. 241+ 257. Bud and 

layer them, 178. Deſtroy Inſects on them, 157. 
Rue, 104. 
Rye, 312. Rye graſs, 312. 
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Saffron-Crocus, Its culture, 155. 223. 238. 

Sage, 104. 121+ 170. 289. Gather it, 171. 

Saintfoin, 312. *» 1475.9 2 | 

Salſafy, 87, 263. 289, . 18 140 

Samphire, 304. TIF TR Te i 

Savory, 104. 121. 170. 289. > "Ry 

Savoys. Plant ſor Seed, 70. Their culture, 86, 
102. 104, 143+ 168. 186. 210. 233 

be general culture, 168. | 

Saxifrage, 304» OT 

Scabiig To ber Biennials. 

Scarlet Lychnis, 94. 302, | | 

Scorzonera, 290. | 

Scotch Kale, 299. See Boorcole. | 

Seed-beds. Weed them, 132. 231. | 

Seeds, Method of ſaving, 77 192. 200. 210 

Seedling Bulbs, 223. | | | 

Seedling Flowers, 110. 

Seedling Shrubs, 112. 178. 241. 

Seedling Timber- trees, 115» 160. 181. 270. 

Senſitive Plant, 291. 110 

Serpentine Walks. To form them, 280 

Shrubbery. Dig it, 78. 89. 93 go Planti 
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ting, 109. 
155˙ 241. 258. Weeding and hoeing it, 133. 
| 297% 200. 223. Ras . 93. 109. 


7. 
Shrubs Their cultur 1 178, 241 257... 
--—--- Sow' their Wu 2 35 10 80 


Skirrets, 290, e enen, 
Skullcap- flower, 34. 

Side 1 304. 1750 
Siſyrinchium, zog. 
Small Sallad. See Creſs and Moſtard. | 
Smallage, 104. 2 
Snails. To deſtroy, 70, 122, 196: ates 
Snail-Trefoil, 294. 159 a 
Snapdragon, 296, DIY yl e 8169 
Sneezewort, 304. | | 


Snowdrep,. 30g, 76, 155» 259, 268, 
COIN 304. 
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Solomon's Seal, 304. 

Sorrel, 104, 250. | 

Spear-Mint, 104, 170, 250, 286, 303. 

Spiders on Melons deſtroy ed, 149. 

Spiderwort, 305. | - 

Spinach, 69, 102, 90, 208, 213, 248, 290. 

—— $ow it broadcaſt and cut it into beds, 208. 

Spurge, 305. 

Standard Fruit-trees, Diſtance of planting, 54, 55. 

Number to be planted on an acre, 55. 

Planting, go, 106, 124, 254. Pruning chem, - 

89, 253. Staking and mulching them, 127. 

Star of Bethlehem, 309. 

Starwort, or Alters. 94, 2974 See Perennials, 

Stock July-flower, 110, 132, 292, 294. 

Stocks proper for Fruit- trees, 52, — 64. 

— - Sow Kernels for Stocks, o, 108. . 

—— Plant ont Stocks, 91. Prune them, 153, 194+ 
Bud them, 194. 218. 

Stonecrop, 305. 

Stramoniums, 972 29. 

Strawberries To plant, 73, 234, 25 ls 

——— Their proper diſtance, « if 

——— Their duration, 8 | 

Press the beds, 107; 4A 174, 195, "ts 

Search for Male Hautbois, 151. 

A proper plantation of Chilis, 152. 

ö have Kit i in Aatumm,, 174, 267. 

——— To raiſe from Seed, 217. 

—— A Machine to water them, 15 r. 

Strawberry Spinach, 294. « 

Sun-flowers, 294, 305+ | 

Swallowwort, zo. 

Sweet-Briars, To plant them, 79. See Floweling Shrubs. 

Sweet Peas, 294. For their culture, See Peas. 

Sweet Sultans, 295: t 

Sweet Williams, 295. 

Sycamore- trees. dee __ 


Tables. To ſhew the ks of trees 4 be planted, 
on an acre, 17, 18, To calculate crops, 18. 


Tanſey, 104, 290. ll Is , 1» 

Tares, 313. | n 

Tarragon, 290, 104. 7281 

Ten- weeks Stocks, 94, 294, 295. 

Thinning of Fruit, 151, 173, 193. 

Thrift, 305, 93. 

Throatwort, 305. 

Thyme, 290, 104. 

. Wert. 3 

Timber. Importance to a Land-Owner, 3.—5. | 

Timber-ttees. Expence of raiſing them, 8.— 10. 1 
Prices of den in Nurſeries, 12, — 15. b 

Namber on an acre, 11, 16, 17- 

A Earth and tranſplant the Seedlings, 115. 

Weeding, 203, 226. 

—— — Planting, 260, 270. 

Timothy-graſs, 313. 

Tobacco, 295, 93 

Tools proper for à Nurſery, 20. 

Jo keep them in order, 280. 

Trefoil-graſs, 313. | 

Tricolors. Their culture, 291. 

'True-Love,. 305. 

Tuberoſes. Plant them, 131, 156. | 
Tulips. Varieties, zog. Their culture, 76, 
131, 154, 197, 199, 239, 258. 

Tulip- trees. heir culture, 112, 239. 
Turf. See Graſs- walks. i 
Turneps. Sow them, 102, 121, 190. Varieties, 290. 
313- Hoe them, 144, 166, 190, 214, 231. 
Turnep-Cabbage. Their culture, 144, 169, 230, 250. 
Turnep-Radiſh. Their culture, 289, 190, 209. 


78, 111, 


Valerian, 305. | 

Veronica, 305. 

Vervaih. 305. 

Vetch, 313. ' 

Vines. Diſtance of planting them, 59, 60, 73. 

—- Planting them, go, 224. Pruning and nailing, 
73, 89, 100, 173, 193, 216, 255. 


235, 
—— Plant Cuttings, 107, 126. Wor View, 108, 
——— Dilbud Vines, 126, 153 
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Wake Robin, 


| Wall- flowers. 


G 


Vines. To produce Fruit in pots, 62. 
— —In Eſpaliers, 218, 235. 
Violets, 94, 306. 
Vipers Bugloſs, 298, 
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W. 
306. 
Varieties, 295. 


Sow them, 110. See Biennale. 


Walks. To torm Serpentine Walks, 280» . 
Wall trees. Diſtance of planti 
Proper ſeaſon of raging g· 
Walnut' trees. 


ag thegn, 61. 
», 106, 2533+ 


Nuffor 


1s, 14. 


Their Prices in 


Waſps, To deſtroy them, 196, 21 
Water. 'To 10 .co ſoft, 4 3 


— —— Abſolute 


z. | 
y neceſſary in 2 küchen. Garden. "41, 
. Watering-pots, 20. 


—— Tub, Cart and Roller united, 177. N 
— Machine for Strawberries, 151. 


Water Creſs, 


290. 


Weather - boards for Wall- trees, 127. 


Weeds, eaſily 


deſtroyed by a Dutch Hoe, 133. 


——- Ripen after being cut down, 142, 135 24 8 


Weld, 313. 
Wheat, 313, 
A trees. 


Their value, 4. : 


Method of raiſing, 6, 97. 161, 228. 
Winter Caerries. "Their culture, 113, 129. 


Wormwood, 306. 


KXeranthemums, 295. 


X. 
. 


Yews. Their Prices in Nurſeries, 15 
— heir culture, 111. 


— Ex ence 


of raiſing, 8.—10. 


Youth ought to be oa, +> in plating Go. 


Zinnia, 293. 


S 
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